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PREFACE. 

A  PERIOD  of  nearly  forty  years  spent  as  a  stained-glass  artist 
has  taken  me,  during  business  journeys,  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  introduced  me  to  odd  nooks  and 
corners  seldom  visited  by  those  on  mere  holiday  bent. 

It  has  also  made  me  acquainted  with  a  great  number 
of  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  are  ardent  students  of  archaeo- 
logy, or  folk-lore,  or  anything  appertaining  to  antiquities. 
It  has  been  my  constant  practice  not  only  to  note  these  things 
from  my  own  observation,  but  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  vicar, 
churchwardens,  and  sexton  in  my  search  for  anything  quaint 
or  curious  in  the  way  of  "  brasses,"  inscriptions,  epitaphs, 
&c.,  not  only  in  their  own  particular  church,  but  in  those  of 
the  surrounding  parishes. 

By  this  means  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  a  large 
budget  of  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
buildings  and  their  silent  places  of  rest,  and  this  I  now 
lay  before  the  public,  .so  far  as  the  part  connected  with 
burials  and  epitaphs  is  concerned. 

Not  content  with  my  own  observations  and  tho.se  of  my 
friends,  I  have  gone  further  afield,  and  spent  many  long  days 
in  the  great  Reading  Room  of  the  Briti.sh  Museum  Library 
wading  patiently  through  some  200  volumes,  from  which  I 
have  selected  many  items  of  ecclesiastical  interest  and  quite 
a  large  number  of  epitaphs,  so  that  I  trust  my  efforts  will  in 
some  measure  reali.se  my  idea  of  compiling  a  standard  volume 
upon  the  interesting  memorials  of  the  dead. 


X  Preface. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  those  clergy- 
men and  others  who  have  so  efficiently  assisted  me  by  sending 
curious  examples  of  tombstone  literature  still  extant  in  their 
own  particular  churchyards  or  churches. 

The  destroying  hand  of  Time  is  ever  busy  obliterating 
the  quaint  memorials  of  our  ancestors,  which  once  gone  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  renewed.  It  has  been  my  purpose,  therefore, 
in  compiling  this  book,  to  rescue  as  many  of  the  fast-dis- 
appearing inscriptions  as  possible,  and,  by  printing  them, 
to  place  them  at  least  beyond  the  risk  of  early  loss. 

The  "  quaint  and  curious  "  in  tombstone  literature  has 
gone  for  ever ;  the  ban  of  both  Bishop  and  the  Law  excludes 
them  from  the  churchyards,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  a 
distinct  privilege  to  embalm  some  hundreds  of  these 
mementos  of  the  past,  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
interesting  future  generations  when  Time  has  wiped  away 
all  vestige  of  the  originals. 

In  compiling  and  annotating  the  1300  epitaphs  here  given 
errors  have  probably  been  made,  and  much  in  the  way  of 
names,  dates,  and  places  of  interment  omitted  for  want  of 
data.  In  view  of  a  demand  for  another  edition  being  likely, 
may  I  ask  readers  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  any 
corrections,  fresh  data,  or  other  epitaphs  which  they  may 
possess.  By  this  kindly  assistance  the  book  would  be  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  book  of 
epitaphs  yet  written,  and,  with  the  help  of  readers,  might 
in  the  future  be  made  absolutely  complete. 

ERNEST   R.    SUFFLING. 
The  Turret, 
Happisburgh, 

Norfolk. 

Aug.,   1909. 
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BURIAL    CUSTOMS. 

"  Let's  talk  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs." 

Richard  II.,  Act  3,  Scene  2. 

To  describe  with  any  degree  of  detail  the  modes  and  customs 
adopted  by  the  various  nations  for  the  burial  of  their  dead 
would  require  a  volume  quite  as  large  as  this ;  I  must,  there- 
fore, only  glance  at  those  which,  preceding  our  own,  gave  a 
precedent  to  the  modes  now  in  vogue  among  the  British. 

Probably  the  first  burial  of  which  we  can  speak  with  any 
certainty  of  detail  was  that  of  Chufu,  the  second  king  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  who,  according  to 
Brugsch,  reigned  from  3733  to  3666  B.C.,  and  whose  tomb, 
the  Great  Pyramid,  was  the  largest  the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  is  likely  ever  to  see.  For  forty-six  centuries  it  has  been 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  its  immensity,  even  in 
these  days  of  giant  buildings,  causes  the  observer  to  stand 
and  gaze  upon  its  vastness  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
although  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  magnificence.  Its 
height  was  originally  481ft.,  and  its  base  774ft.  square  = 
590,076  square  feet  or  65,553  square  yards;  that  is,  over 
13^  acres.  Although  its  height  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  blocks  from  its  sides  spoliated  for  the  building  of  the 
mosques  and  walls  of  Cairo,  yet  from  its  angle  or  slope  of 
5r.5odeg.  its  original  height  is  easily  ascertained.  The 
sepulchral  chamber  in  which  Chufu  reclined  in  his  sarco- 
phagus measures  46ft.  long  by  26ft.  broad  and  is  lojft.  in 
height. 

The  Second  Pyramid  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  first  in 
size,  being  700ft.  square  on  the  base  and  450ft.  high,  some 
of  its  exterior  casing  of  marble  being  still  in  situ  at  the  apex. 
It  was  built  for  the  burial  of  Chafra,  or  Chephren,  3666  to 
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3633  B.C.*  This  is  the  one  opened  by  the  giant  Belzoni  in 
181 6.  Area  of  base  490,000  square  feet,  or  54,444!  square 
yards  =  nearly  11 J  acres. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  built  by  Menkaura  or  Mycerinus  in 
3633  B.C.,  being  only  350ft.  square  on  the  base  and  215ft. 
in  height,  is  but  small  when  compared  with  its  big  brothers, 
having  an  area  of  only  2f  acres.  In  this  was  found  a  sarco- 
phagus of  whinstone  containing  a  coffin  of  wood  upon  which 
was  written  an  epitaph  in  hieroglyphics,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated thus  : 

Osiris,  King  of  the  North  and  South, 
Men-Kau-Ra,   Living  for  ever ! 
The  Heavens  have  produced  thee. 
Thou  wert  engendered  by  Nut  (the  sky), 
Thou  art  the  offspring  of  Seb  (the  earth) ; 
Thy  mother  Nut  spreads  herself  over  thee 
In  her  form  as  a  divine  mystery. 
She  has  granted  thee  to  be  a  god. 
Thou  shalt  never  more  have  enemies, 
O  King  of  the  North  and  South, 

Men-Kau-Ra, 
Living  for  ever ! 

Unfortunately,  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  was  lost  off 
Carthagena  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  which  was  conveying 
it  to  England.  All  that  now  remain  of  poor  Men-kau-ra  are 
the  legs  and  part  of  the  trunk,  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  the  way,  the  natives  dwelling  near  the  Third  Pyramid 
never  venture  near  it  after  dark,  regarding  it  with  super- 
stitious dread  on  account  of  the  ghost  of  a  lady  which  they 
aver  haunts  it.  This  ghost,  by  legend,  they  connect  with 
the  courtesan  Rhodope  of  Greece,  fellow -servant  of  ^Esop. 
She  was  carried  to  Egypt  and  became  mistress  of  one  of  the 
kings,  but  as  to  whether  she  was  actually  buried  in  the 
Pyramid  there  is  no  record  save  the  Arab  legend. 

From  pyramids  to  embalming  is  an  easy  step,  and  as 
bodies  are  now  frequently  embalmed  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  it  will  not  be  straying  from  our  subject  to 
mention  something  concerning  the  topic.  Embalming  has 
been  in  vogue  for  at  least  6000  years,  for  we  know  that  it 
was  practised  long  anterior  to  the  death  of  Chufu,  3666  e.g., 

*  There  are  but  few  records  in  history  of  two  consecutive  monarchs 
holding  the  throne  for  a  whole  century. 
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a  date  so  remote  that  it  is  only  340  years  after  the  Creation 
according  to  the  so-called  '*  Bible  chronology." 

The  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  1689  B.C.,  was  em- 
balmed— see  Genesis  1.  2 — and  also  that  of  Joseph,  the 
mummy  of  the  latter  being  afterwards  transported  to  Pales- 
tine from  Egypt  and  buried  at  Shechem,  the  tomb  being 
still  in  existence,  now  used  as  a  Turkish  oratory  or  minor 
mosque. 

Herodotus,  who  died  about  410  B.C.,  has  left  on  record 
the  mode  of  embalming  practised  in  his  day ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  examination  of  the  mummies  of  persons  who  died 
about  the  same  time  as  himself  does  not  entirely  confirm  the 
account  he  wrote. 

As  it  may  interest  readers  to  know  the  mode  adopted  by 
embalmers  in  ancient  Egypt,  by  which  they  may  compare 
their  method  with  some  of  the  methods  of  modern  embalming, 
whereby  the  arteries  and  veins  are  injected  with  certain  mystic 
preparations  in  a  liquid  form,  causing  the  body  to  decay  in 
a  few  weeks,  I  here  give  it  briefly  : 

First  the  line  for  opening  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
reed  pen  by  an  appointed  official ;  next  entered  the 
faraschistes,  or  ripper,  of  the  district,  who  with  a  stone 
knife  of  a  prescribed  shape  made  a  deep  incision  through  the 
line  indicated.  This  being  done,  those  who  were  present 
loaded  him  with  curses  and  threw  stones  at  him,  though  not 
to  hurt  him,  as  he  was  a  properly  authenticated  officer  for  the 
district ;   it  simply  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Next  came  the  tarichentes,  or  Salter,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  entrails  and  lungs,  leaving  the  kidnevs 
and  heart  still  in  the  body,  whilst  his  assistant  drew  out  the 
brain  through  the  nastrils.  The  cavity  of  the  body  was  then 
literally  pickled  with  salts  and  spices,  the  quality  of  which 
dominated  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  process. 

There  were  several  methods  of  embalming  a  body.  The 
first  and  most  costly  consisted  in  (after  taking  out  the 
brain,  intestines,  &c.)  passing  drugs  and  spices  into  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  through  the  nose,  washing  and  soaking  the 
interior  of  the  body  with  palm-wine,  and  then  filling  it  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic  and  preserving  substances. 
The  incision  in  the  left  flank  was  then  sewn  up. 

The  pickling  of  the  body  in  natron  for  seventy  days  then 
took  place,  after  which  it  was  well  washed  in  water  or  palm- 
wine  and  rolled  in  a  most  elaborate  series  of  swathings  of 
cere  cloth  of  a  somewhat  loose,  soft  texture,  the  multitudinous 
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windings  being  cemented  together  with  scented  gums.  The 
mummy,  which  the  body  had  now  become,  being  placed  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  was  stood  on  end  for  the  admiration  of 
relatives  and  friends,  who,  fortunately,  never  even  dreamed 
of  modern  museums,  schools  of  anatomy,  and  such  places. 

This  was  the  most  costly  method  of  embalming,  a  process 
accessible  only  to  the  rich,  as  it  cost  a  silver  talent,  equal  to 
about  ;£7oo  of  our  present  coinage. 

A  cheaper  mode  was  in  vogue  at  the  same  time,  consisting 
of  the  evisceration  of  the  internal  organs,  a  long  process  of 
pickling,  and  the  injection  of  cedar-oil.  The  body  was  then 
wrapped  in  hundreds  of  yards  of  narrow  linen,  gummed 
and  spiced,  covered  with  bitumen,  and  coffined  in  wood,  at 
a  cost  of  a  mina,  equal  to  perhaps  ;£25o. 

The  third  manner  of  embalming  was  exclusively  for  the 
poor,  and  consisted  in  opening  and  disembowelling  the  body, 
salting  it  for  seventy  days,  washing  it  in  myrrh,  and  wrap- 
ping it  in  coarsely -woven  linen  powdered  with  dried  spices, 
and  finally  coating  with  pitch. 

It  was  an  age  of  embalming,  even  malefactors*  bodies 
being  so  treated,  instead  of  being  interred  in  quicklime  as 
with  us  modern  barbarians.  Sometimes  the  brain  was 
removed  through  the  eye  apertures,  at  other  times  through 
the  base  of  the  skull ;  some  mummies  were  prepared  by  soak- 
ing in  bitumen  (called  Jew's  pitch),  some  simply  dried  in  hot 
sand,  and  others  pickled  for  a  long  period  and  then  dried 
in  the  sun. 

So  effective  has  the  method  in  some  cases  been  that 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  3000  years  the  soles  of  the  feet  are 
elastic  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  hair  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  Of  the  latter  assertion  I  have  a  proof, 
having  in  my  possession  three  tresses  of  various  colours  in 
an  hermetically-sealed  tube. 

The  Egyptian  method  was  undoubtedly  the  most  effica- 
cious mode  of  preservation,  but  other  nations  who  practised 
the  art  of  embalming  used  quite  different  methods  and  pre- 
servatives. For  instance,  the  Persians  employed  wax,  the 
Jews  aloes  and  various  spices,  the  Assyrians  honey,  &c. 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  buried  in  a  coffin  of  gold, 
was  first  preserved  in  honey  and  wax,  and  many  Roman 
bodies  have  been  thus  preserved  by  the  industry  of  the  busy 
little  bee. 

Desiccated  bodies,  preserved  by  atmospheric  or  other 
means,  have  been  found  in  many  countries,  in  Peru,  France, 
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America,  and  also  in  England,  and  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Mummy  Room  at  the  British  Museum  a  body  preserved  in  a 
sandpit  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  supix)sed  to  have  lain  for  at 
least  6000  years,  a  period  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  There  it  is  in  a  large  glass  case,  in  a 
crouching  position,  with  its  leathery  flesh  wonderfully  pre- 
served and  its  toe-  and  finger-nails  quite  perfect,  while 
reddish-brown  locks  still  cover  the  cranium  :  it  is  the  oldest 
human  relic  in  the  world,  centuries  old  before  the  first  known 
mummy  had  its  being. 

In  1775  the  great  surgeon  William  Hunter  preserved 
the  body  of  a  lady  by  injecting  the  veins  with  essential  oils, 
and  it  is  still  perfect,  and  many  savants  have  occupied 
much  time  in  searching  for  preservatives  to  embalm  bodies 
and  so  preserve  them  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Boudet  tried  bitumen,  camphor,  balsam  of  Peru,  tar,  salt, 
&c.  ;  Penicher  made  incisions  all  over  his  subject  and  injected 
many  preservatives ;  Ruysch  injected  the  main  arteries  with 
oils,  liquid  wax,  and  other  things;  Chaussier  used  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  which  the  body  becomes  hard,  rigid,  and  grey  in 
colour;  Gannal,  in  1834,  employed  equal  parts  of  acetate 
and  chloride  of  alumina  with  good  results;  Tranchini 
placed  his  faith  in  arsenic,  Babbington  pyroxilic  spirits,  and 
Rees  in  chloride  of  zinc,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
of  these  methods  have  proved  failures  even  after  a  few 
months. 

Probably  the  Egyptian  method  in  its  entirety  is  a  lost  art, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  reason  for  embalming  has  dis- 
appeared. There  is  no  desirable  end  in  view  in  preserving 
bodies  in  our  day  save  the  one  strange  idea  of  preserving  the 
corruptible  from  corruption !  With  the  Egyptians  the  idea 
was  part  of  their  religious  belief ;  the  body  was  preserved 
to  await  the  return  of  the  soul  after  it  had  completed  a  cycle 
of  independent  existence  for  three  or  ten  thousand  years. 

With  us  in  Britain,  embalming  has  never  had  much 
encouragement,  earth  burial  taking  its  place;  indeed,  except 
in  Egypt  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  human  bodies  has 
been  either  by  burning  or  depositing  in  the  earth. 

The  Paleolithic  inhabitants  buried  their  dead  in  caves  or 
fissures  in  the  rocks,  similar  to  those  in  which  they  lived  ; 
those  of  the  later  Stone  Age  placed  their  dead  in  chambered 
barrows  and  cairns  of  piled  stones,  many  of  which  sepulchres 
remain  even  to  the  present  time. 

The  people  of  the  Bronze  Age  used  unchambered  barrows 
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or  stone-built  vaults  in  gravelly  soil,  the  cromlech  or  grave 
being  afterwards  surrounded  and  kept  sacred  by  tall  rough 
monoliths  set  on  end  in  a  circle.  In  these  pagan  times  the 
weapons  and  belongings  of  the  deceased  were  deposited  in 
the  grave  beside  the  body,  and  in  many  places  the  body  was 
first  cremated  before  being  placed  in  an  urn. 

When  Christianity  became  a  force  cremation  was 
abolished,  and  "  grave-goods  "  were  forbidden  except  in  the 
case  of  kings,  great  chiefs,  and  priests,  who  continued  to  be 
buried  in  their  royal,  state,  or  sacerdotal  raiment,  and  with 
the  insignia  or  their  rank  or  office. 

During  the  first  four  centuries  the  early  Christians  at 
Rome  were  deposited  in  the  Catacombs,  which  were  long 
subterranean  passages  cut  in  the  rocks  and  having  deep 
recesses  on  either  side  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bodies, 
which  were  then  sealed  by  a  flat  stone  slab,  which  was 
frequently  inscribed  with  the  name  and  other  memorial  of 
the  deceased  and  with  emblems  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  early  Christian  days  the  churchyard  or  burial- 
ground  was  often  made  and  used  before  a  church  was  built 
within  it.  The  Roman  laws  strictly  protected  the  area 
within  which  memorials  of  the  dead  were  placed ;  hence  the 
Christians  claimed  and  received  protection  for  their  cemeteries 
at  a  time  when  no  such  claim  would  be  allowed  for  an 
assembling-place  for  religious  worship.  For  this  reason  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
which  were  protected,  and  in  time  it  became  usual  to  erect 
churches  near  these  tombs. 

When,  however,  the  church  was  prior  in  time  to  the 
graveyard  it  was  not  usual  at  first  to  use  the  latter  as  a 
place  of  burial,  cemeteries  for  the  purpose  being  set  apart 
at  some  neighbouring  spot. 

A  few  instances  of  interment  in  the  actual  yard  attached 
to  the  church  occur  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  sixth  century  that  the  custom  became  general,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  century  that  we  have  any  record  of  the 
actual  consecration  of  a  graveyard  (Greg.  Turon — ''  De  Gloria 
Confessorum,"  chap.  6).  Eusebius  mentions  the  consecra- 
tion of  burial  grounds  by  Pope  Calixtus  I.  in  the  year  210, 
but  probably  those  grounds  were  reserved  for  Roman 
citizens,  who  were  not  Christians;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Christians  were  not  generally  buried  in  such  places  until 
596,  and  in  cities  not  for  a  century  and  a  half  later — in  742. 
In  those  days, when  prayer  for  the  dead  was  thought  to 
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be  eflScacious,  it  gradually  became  the  custom  of  burying 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church,  as  those  attending  worship 
would  have  the  dead  more  in  remembrance  than  if  buried  at 
a  distance,  where  the  eye  could  not,  at  the  time  of  prayer, 
see  the  tombs.     So  much  for  Roman  customs. 

In  England,  the  custom  of  burying  in  churchyards  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(741  to  758).  In  due  time,  when  the  Pope  held  full  sway 
in  England,  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  in  purgatory 
came  to  be  established,  fees  were  instituted,  and  the  emolu- 
ments thus  received  filled  the  coffers  of  the  religious 
fraternities.  From  bur)'ing  in  the  churchyards,  where  the 
priests  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  in  praying  over  the 
dead  were  subjected  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
interments,  for  those  who  could  afford  a  good  round  sum, 
took  place  under  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  the  custom, 
gradually  creeping  eastward,  at  length  invaded  the  chancel, 
where  the  officiating  priest  could  say  masses  without  walking 
a  step. 

But  the  custom  of  interior  burials  did  not  stop  even  in 
the  chancel.  The  very  altar  was  invaded  and  made  a  place 
of  sepulchre,  and  many  persons  who  could  afford  a  large 
fee  secured  the  altar  itself  as  a  tomb. 

The  custom  of  burial  within  the  church,  apart  from  its 
pecuniary  aspect,  was  a  very  objectionable  one,  especially 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  even  in  the  present  day 
in  many  village  churches  ''  vaults  "  beneath  the  floor  are  but 
mere  shallow  apertures,  and  the  emanations  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  bodies  are  plainly  evident  to  persons  entering 
the  churches  from  the  fresh  air.  In  many  cases  during  the 
past  few  years  floors  have  been  taken  up  and  the  human 
remains  exhumed  and  buried  elsewhere. 

Vaults  were  first  erected  in  the  chancel  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  in  the  year  1075,  and  were  reserved  for  great 
personages.  Gradually,  as  other  cathedrals  and  large 
churches  were  built,  the  custom  became  general,  and  the 
charges  rose  as  the  space  at  disposal  became  more  circum- 
scribed. Only  the  wealthy  could  indulge  in  such  a  luxurious 
resting-place.  From  this  custom  we  can  gather  the  point 
of  the  inscription  at  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire : — 

Here  lies  I  at  the  chancel  door, 
Here  lies  I  because  I'm  poor. 
At  the  furder  end  the  more  you  pay, 
But  here  lies  I  as  warm  as  they. 
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As  graveyards  in  great  cities  have  become  gorged  with  the 
dead,  so  large  cemeteries  (Greek  koimeterion  =  2i  sleeping- 
place)  have  been  laid  out  in  the  suburbs  on  ornamental  lines, 
and  with  well-kept  paths  and  trees.  These  are  now  to  be 
found  outside  most  of  our  cities. 

In  the  matter  of  beautiful  cemeteries  the  Turks  probably 
were  leaders,  and  the  large  areas  so  lavishly  planted  with 
cedars  and  other  trees  probably  suggested  the  idea  to  Western 
nations.  Those  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  are  verit- 
able forests  of  cedar  and  cypress  trees,  and  are  famous  for 
their  beautiful  laying  out,  adornment,  and  keeping.  A 
Moslem  grave  is  never  reopened — one  body,  one  grave — and 
it  is  the  usual  practice  at  each  burial  to  plant  a  young  cypress 
over  the  grave,  hence  the  forest-like  aspect  of  Turkish  ceme- 
teries. Trees  in  such  a  place  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 
The  trees  are  nourished  by  the  dead,  and  in  return  give  health 
to  the  living  by  absorption  from  below  and  purification  of 
the  air  above. 

P^re  la  Chaise,  the  great  Parisian  cemetery,  was  laid 
out  in  1804,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  Western  Europe; 
but  for  real  beauty  we  must  go  further  south. 

The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  laid  out  and  built  between 
1228  and  1283,  has  been  the  model  of  most  other  Italian 
cemeteries,  and  may  be  called  the  Pantheon  of  the  Pisans.  It 
is  a  long  courtyard,  surrounded  by  great  arcades  of  wrought 
marble  brought  from  neighbouring  quarries,  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  while  in  the  centre 
is  a  miniature  hill  of  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa  is  another  beautiful  burial- 
place,  adorned  by  terraces,  trees^  flowers,  and  a  great  wealth 
of  statuary,  the  value  of  which  sculptured  marble  must  be 
enormous. 

The  Campo  Santo,  Vecchio,  is  different  from  any  other  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  grounds  are  dug  366  deep 
pits — one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  not  omitting  leap  year — 
and  one  pit  only  is  open  for  the  day  and  into  it,  through  a 
grille  at  the  mouth,  the  dead  are  dropped — men,  women,  or 
children,  rich  or  poor,  coffinless,  and  with  but  little  drapery. 
At  night  a  funeral  service  is  held,  after  which  the  pit  is  filled 
in  with  lime  and  earth  and  another  opened  ready  for  the  next 
day.  By  the  time  the  pit  is  required  a  year  later  all  vestiges 
of  the  persons  buried  have  disappeared.  It  is  a  clean,  sani- 
tary mode,  but  to  English  minds  gruesome. 

Coming  to  our  own  cemeteries,   they  are  quite  modern. 
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that  at  Kensal  Green  only  dating  from  1832  ;  that  at  Woking, 
in  Surrey  (1855),  is  our  largest,  covering  no  less  than  7000 
acres,  or  nearly   11  square  miles. 

When  coffins  were  first  used  it  is  difficult  to  discover, 
but  we  know  that  the  Egyptians  used  them  6000  years  ago, 
and  thousands  of  Roman  coffins  are  still  extant,  some  of  them 
2500  years  old.  Roman  coffins,  called  by  them  area  or 
loculus,  were  made  of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  as  in 
ancient  Rome  the  practice  was  to  bury  the  dead,  but  under 
the  Empire  the  papulation  became  so  great  that,  for  sanitary 
reasons,  cremation  was  resorted  to,  and  prior  to  Christian 
times  the  custom  was  general  :  Christianity  brought  back 
earth  burials.  We  modern  Britons  now,  to  some  extent, 
favour  burning,  as  the  crematory  at  Woking  and  other  places 
show  by  the  yearly  increasing  number  of  bodies  consumed. 

In  Rome,  wealthy  persons  were  buried  in  coffins 
of  stone  brought  from  Assos,  in  Troas,  which  were  said 
to  consume  the  body,  except  the  teeth,  in  forty  days  :  hence 
we  have  the  word  sarcophagus  (flesh-eating). 

Roman  stone  coffins  (ordinary  limestone)  both  of  the 
heathen  and  early  Christian  times  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  where  cremation  was  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  early  Christians,  who  buried  their  dead  in  stone 
coffins.  Some  of  these  were  elaborately  carved  with  scenes 
from  the  Bible  or  sacred  emblems,  and  were  frequently  cut 
from  rock  brought  from  the  Roman  Catacombs. 

The  first  form  of  stone  coffin  used  throughout  Europe  was 
that  in  which  the  bottom,  sides,  ends,  and  lid  were  formed 
of  separate  slabs  built  or  stood  in  the  ground.  This  rude 
form  of  cist  or  coffin  continued  long  after  the  spread  of 
Christianity  throughout  Europe. 

The  succeeding  coffin  was  in  vogue  among  the  higher 
classes  in  England  for  many  centuries.  The  body  of  the 
receptacle  itself  was  hewn  from  a  single  block  of  stone, 
which  was  broad  at  the  head  and  tapering  to  the  foot.  Up 
to  the  twelfth  century  tlie  opening  was  cut  so  as  to  leave  the 
sides  about  3in.  thick  all  round,  but  after  that  date  a  semi- 
circular niche  was  scooped  out  to  receive  the  head,  and  a 
hole  was  made  through  the  bottom  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  moisture.  A  flat  stone  was  used  for  the  lid  and  the  whole 
buried,  frequently  inside  the  church,  but  little  below  the 
surface;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the  surface  of  the  lid  was  kept 
flush  with  the  surrounding  stone  floor,  and  actually  formed 
part  of  it. 
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Then  came  a  time  when  the  stone  coffins  were  not  buried 
at  all ;  the  lid  was  simply  cemented  down  and  the  coffin 
stood  in  its  apix)inted  place  in  the  nave  or  chancel,  hence 
arose  the  altar-tomb.  Stone  coffins  continued  in  use  down  to 
a  late  date,  as  we  know  that  Dugdale,  the  historian  of  monas- 
teries, was  buried  in  one  in  1686. 

I  have  happened  upon  stone  coffins  in  various  obscure 
places  in  England  which  now  serve  a  very  different  purpose 
from  that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  namely,  as 
drinking  troughs  for  cattle.  I  have  in  mind  a  farm,  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  in  which  two  coffins  stand  on  end  at  the 
entrance  to  the  farmyard.  Another  I  know  of  in  a  pigsty 
as  a  feeding  trough.  Probably  if  the  farmer  were  interro- 
gated he  would  not  know  for  what  use  his  "trough  "  was 
originally  made,  and  upon  enlightenment  he  would  probably 
say,  "  Well,  it  has  served  its  purpose  in  time  gone  by,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  made  to  do  duty  again?  " 

During  the  Middle  Ages  leaden  coffins  were  sometimes 
used,  and,  the  metal  being  of  a  soft,  pliable  nature,  they  were 
sometimes  decorated  with  raised  ornaments  either  cast  in  the 
metal  or  hammered  up.  Leaden  coffins  may  be  seen  at  the 
Temple  Church,  London  (one  of  the  four  round  churches  in 
England),  but  of  no  very  elaborate  design. 

Glass,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  brass,  wicker,  and  every 
kind  of  wood  have  all  been  used  in  the  construction  of  coffins 
in  recent  days,  and  in  America,  where  elaborate  caskets 
take  the  place  of  our  ordinary  oak  or  elm  coffins,  some 
very  fine  workmanship  has  been  displayed ;  zinc,  copper,  and 
even  rolled  steel  being  employed  in  their  manufacture.  Some 
are  hermetically  sealed  with  lids  of  heavy  transparent  glass, 
so  that  the  features  of  the  deceased  may  be  looked  upon  in 
the  family  vault  or  mausoleum — a  not  always  pleasant  sight. 
This  is  a  different  mode  from  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  who 
were  simply  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet  and  laid  quietly  in 
mother  earth,  coffinless,  and  with  no  deeply-cut  memorial 
upon  wrought  headstones.  In  Ireland  this  custom  was 
observed  at  late  as  the  year  18 18.  In  1666  an  Act  was 
passed  by  which  woollen  shrouds  only  were  permitted — a  great 
assistance  to  sheep  farmers  and  woollen  weavers — but  in 
Ireland  linen  was  used  till  1729,  after  which  woollen  shrouds 
were  used.  Why  is  not  quite  clear,  as  the  deceased  required 
no  warm  garments  in  their  lonely  cells ;  but  probably  the 
innovation  gave  a  fillip  to  the  woollen  trade. 

Burial  in  woollen  shrouds  did  not  give  universal  satis- 
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faction,  many  preferring  the  old  style  of  linen  grave-clothes, 
the  shrouds  of  which  material  were  often  neatly  and  even 
ornamentally  made  years  before  they  were  required,  and  many 
women  would  hoard  their  bridal  shifts  through  a  long  life  to 
be  buried  in  them  at  their  death. 

Many  old  church  registers  contain  items  relative  to  the 
material  folks  were  buried  in. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Gayton,  Northants,  there  is 
this  record  : — 

1708.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bellingham,  buried  April  5  in  Linnen 
and  for  forfeiture  of  the  Act  pay'd  fifty  shillings  to  ye  in- 
former and  fifty  shillings  to  ye  poor  of  the  parishe. 

Again,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Durham  : — 

Chris.  Bell,  Gent.,  lapped  in  linen  contrary  to  the  late 
Act.     Dec.  1678. 

In  1730  died  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield,  the  actress,  who  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  was  dressed  for  burial  in  a 
Brussels  lace  head-dress,  holland  shift  with  tucker  and 
double  ruffles,  and  a  new  pair  of  white  kid  gloves.  Upon 
this  occasion  Pope  wrote  the  lines  : — 

Odious  I  in  wcx)llen  I  'twould  a  saint  provoke 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke). 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

In  some  parts  of  England  burial  in  woollen  material  still 
lingers,  especially  in  Norfolk.  My  own  father,  who  died  in 
that  county  in  1888,  was  habited  in  a  pale  green-grey  flannel 
shroud  finished  at  the  throat,  ankles,  and  wrist  with  cut 
points.  The  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  garment  were  drawn 
in  tightly  with  pink  flannel  and  the  body  tricked  out  with 
little  cut  rosettes  of  the  same. 

In  1695  a  law  was  made  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  on 
every  person  buried,  and  again  in  1783,  but  it  was  a  most 
obnoxious  means  of  raising  money.  There  was  a  graduated 
.scale  of  payments,  a  duke  being  mulcted  of  ;£5o,  whilst 
poor  Hodge  could  be  put  below  after  a  payment  of  4s.  had 
been  made. 

The  hexagonal  form  of  coffin  and  its  doleful  black  colour, 
greatly  in  vogue  in  rural  places,  are  not  copied  by  other 
nations.  In  Germany  the  colour  is  usually  brown,  and  at 
Leipzig  they  used  to  be  painte<l  green,  the  ancient  symbol  of 
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Hope.  On  one  occasion  during  a  visit  to  Leeuwarden,  the 
capital  of  Friesland,  I  was  staring  up  at  the  quaint  tower  of 
the  Oude  Hof,  which,  like  the  tower  at  Pisa,  is  some  feet  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  when,  taking  a  few  steps  backward  to 
obtain  a  better  view,  I  blundered  against  something  hard,  and, 
being  unusually  tall,  fell  backward  over  a  large  green-painted 
box  with  a  ridged  roof.  I  picked  myself  up,  and  then  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  coffin.  Two  men,  who  had  been  carrying  it 
suspended  from  leathern  straps  around  their  necks,  had  set  it 
down  for  a  rest,  while  with  their  backs  to  their  burden 
they  chatted  with  an  acquaintance.  From  this  little  inci- 
dent of  travel  I  shall  never  forget  the  shape  of  a  Dutch, 
or  rather  Friesian,  coffin,  with  its  gable  roof,  iron  hinges 
and  padlock. 

Catacombs  have  never  been  popular  in  England,  although 
so-called  catacombs  are  to  be  found  in  Kensal  Green,  High- 
gate,  and  other  cemeteries ;  but  they  have  no  feature  in  keeping 
with  the  miles  and  miles  of  rocky  underground  galleries  at 
Rome,  where  the  early  Christians  were  buried,  and  where 
the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  repose  with  a  million 
others. 

Under  Paris,  too,  are  some  very  large  caves  or  catacombs, 
some  being  places  of  sepulture  and  others  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  mushroom  beds.  When  the  Cemetery  of  the  Inno- 
cents was,  some  generations  ago,  despoiled  of  its  tenants, 
thousands  were  taken  to  the  catacombs,  and  here,  too,  some 
thousands  of  victims  of  the  dreadful  Revolution  of  1792-4 
found  a  resting-place. 

In  our  own  islands  in  prehistoric  times  cairns  of  stone 
were  built  for  the  burial  of  chiefs,  which,  after  all,  was  a 
mode  much  in  keeping  with  catacombs,  except  that  the  latter 
were  dug  underground,  whilst  cairns  were  huilt  above  :  they 
were  both  burials  in  stone  or  rock. 

The  largest  cairn  is  at  New  Grange,  Drogheda,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  It  has  a  diameter  of  315ft.  and  a 
height  of  70ft.,  but  its  sepulchral  chamber  is  but  13ft.  square, 
with  lesser  chambers  or  recesses  around  it.  From  these 
dimensions  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  a  tremendous  amount 
of  labour  must  have  been  entailed  in  the  building  of  this 
Irish  "  Pyramid."  Of  the  date  of  its  erection  nothing  can 
be  learned,  though  it  is  on  record  that  this  and  two  neigh- 
bouring cairns  were  plundered  by  the  Norsemen  in  862.  At 
Caithness,  in  Scotland,  a  cairn  no  less  than  240ft. 
long  had  in  its  interior  a  burial -chamber  only  12ft.  by  6ft., 
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whilst  that  of  Gavr  Innis,  in  Morbihan,  is  197ft.  in  diameter 
and  30ft.  high,  and  the  chamber  only  9ft.  by  8ft.,  which 
is  reached  by  a  passage  44ft.  long.  This  passage,  and 
similar  ones  in  other  cairns,  is  elaborately  carved  along  its 
walls  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  of  irregular  circles,  wavy 
lines,  and  spirals,  showing  that  great  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  resting-places  of  the  early  chiefs. 

Barrows,  too,  are  of  great  antiquity,  running  as  they  do 
through  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Herodotus  describes  the  Scythian  custom 
of  barrow-building  as  practised  in  his  time. 

The  most  costly  barrow  ever  erected  was  that  over  the 
body  of  Hephaestion,  the  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  construction  of  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  1200  talents, 
computed  as  equivalent  to  ;£232,ooo  of  our  present-day 
money. 

The  registration  of  deaths  dates  back  to  1538,  when  the 
system  of  parish  registers  was  instituted  by  Cromwell,  Lord 
Essex,  and  the  records  of  many  of  our  old  village  churches 
date  back  to  that  period.  It  was  not  till  1603,  however,  that 
the  registers  were  recognised  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

In  London  itself  registers  were  kept  after  a  plague  which 
happened  in  1592,  and  thenceforward  continued  by  the 
Company  of  Parish  Clerks  until  the  passing  of  the  Registra- 
tion Act  in  1840. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  only  in  comparatively  few  cases  that 
registers  have  been  preserved  from  1538,  fire,  vermin,  theft, 
mildew,  and  other  things  having  destroyed  them. 

In  England  every  parishioner  has  the  Common  Law 
right  of  burial  in  some  part  of  the  churchyard,  but  he  may 
not  be  buried  in  any  particular  part  of  a  churchyard  or  in  a 
vault  or  a  metal  coffin  without  the  payment  of  extra  fees. 
Burial  within  20ft.  of  the  church  walls  is  illegal,  though  in 
country  places  this  is  usually  ignored.  In  parishes  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea,  bodies  cast  ashore  are  by  law  to  be  buried 
in  the  parish  in  which  they  are  discovered. 

It  is  one  of  the  canons  of  the  English  Church  that  a 
clergyman  may  neither  refuse  nor  delay  the  burial  of  a 
parishioner. 

Many  persons  appear  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  deceased 
person  may  be  detained  until  certain  debts  owing  by  the 
said  person  are  paid,  but  this  is  a  fallacy,  although  in  former 
days  such  a  thing  could  be  and  was  done,  but  I  cannot  say 
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whether  legally  or  no.  Among  the  epitaphs  I  give  one 
which  clearly  proves  that  such  a  thing  was  at  times  carried 
out. 

Another  popular  error  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
forming  a  funeral  procession  and  passing  over  private 
grounds  thereby  create  a  right  of  way — a  footpath.  Possibly 
this  curious  idea  arose  from  the  Act  of  1823,  which  provided 
that  persons  attending  a  funeral  were  exempt  from  toll  on 
the  line  of  route. 

In  1907  a  roadway  at  Stalham,  in  Norfolk,  which  had 
been  closed  since  its  making,  was  opened  to  allow  a  funeral 
procession  to  pass  along  it,  and  from  the  belief  that  such  a 
proceeding  constituted  a  right  of  way  the  road  has  since  been 
used  not  only  for  foot  passengers  but  for  vehicles. 

The  year  1823  was  noticeable  for  another  Act,  the  one 
which  abolished  the  barbarous  custom  of  burying  suicides 
at  cross-roads  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body.  In- 
stead, in  a  case  of  felo-de-se,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
individual  is  to  be  buried  privately  in  a  churchyard  (the 
grave  to  bear  no  mark  of  ignominy)  between  the  hours  of 
9  p.m.  and  midnight,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  coroner. 

At  sea,  as  we  all  know,  the  body  is  sewn  in  canvas,  a 
weight  placed  at  the  feet,  and  the  corpse  launched  from  a 
grating  at  the  gangway  into  the  mighty  ocean,  to  await  the 
day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  myriad  dead. 

I  recollect  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  altar  of 
Ingham  Church,  Norfolk,  being  removed  during  the  renova- 
tion of  the  grand  and  interesting  old  church,  when  the  skulls 
and  other  bones  of  nearly  twenty  persons  were  removed 
from  the  space  occupied  by  the  stone  altar.  Another  case 
which  shows  the  dreadfully  insanitary  state  of  a  church  by 
these  interior  burials  is  that  of  Edgware  Church,  Middlesex, 
which  in  1908  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
very  numerous  decaying  bodies  from  beneath  the  floor,  where 
they  polluted  the  air  of  the  building  to  an  alarming  extent. 
I  could  name  several  other  churches  which  to  the  olfactory 
organ  bear  testimony  of  the  state  of  things  but  a  foot  or  two 
beneath  the  floors. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  a  law  was  passed  by  which 
churchyards  became  parochial  property,  and  from  that  time 
cemeteries  were  forsaken  and  interments  took  place  in  the 
graveyard  attached  to  each  church. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  early  days  for  a  church- 
yard to  be  planned  and  a  wall  erected  around  it  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  carrying  out  the  Lenten  fast  of  forty  days,  during 
which  priests  continually  prayed  and  so  hallowed  and  conse- 
crated the  ground,  after  which  the  church  was  erected. 
Sometimes  as  a  sign  of  consecration  a  tall  cross  was  erected 
in  the  churchyard,  from  the  steps  of  which  sermons  were 
preached  whilst  the  actual  fabric  of  the  church  was  being 
erected. 

A  form  for  the  consecration  of  churchyards  was  agreed 
upon  in  both  Houses  of  Convocation  in  17 12,  but  as  the 
Royal  Assent  was  not  given  it  never  became  law  ;  consequently 
Bishops  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  consecrating  or  not, 
but  no  burial-place  is  recognised  until  the  function  has  been 
consummated.  Divested  of  all  superstition,  the  consecration 
of  a  burial-place  dedicates  it  to  God,  and  it  is  then  regarded 
by  all  parties  of  religion  as  sacred,  and  thenceforth  becomes 
the  freehold  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish ;  but  he  has  only 
constitutional  rights  over  it,  with  many  privileges  of  cutting 
grass,  lopping  trees,  and  even  felling  them  for  church  pur- 
poses— for  repairs,  &c. 

It  is  within  the  rights  of  a  vicar  to  refuse  the  erection  of 
a  gravestone,  but  if  once  erected,  even  without  his  sanction, 
he  may  neither  remove  nor  deface  it ;  he  can,  however,  report 
the  case  to  the  Ordinary,  who  may  prosecute  in  the  matter. 

And  now  another  point.  The  vicar  has  the  censorship 
over  all  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  a  very  important  duty, 
one  that  till  within  the  past  generation  was  unknown,  so 
that  formerly  inscriptions  of  any  kind  could  be  cut  into  the 
headstones  or  engraved  upon  brasses.  Until  recent  years 
epitaphs  were  left  to  the  unlimited  fancy  of  anyone,  however 
ignorant  or  irreligious,  consequently  churchyards  became  dis- 
graced by  many,  which,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  morality,  ceased  to  be  quaint,  and  actually  became  scurri- 
lous, and  even  profane  and  sacrilegious.  By  these  shocking 
lucubrations  reverence  was  lost  for  our  burial-grounds,  for 
where  not  absolutely  irreverent  many  of  the  epitaphs  were  so 
ludicrous,  ungrammatical,  or  absurd  that  they  could  not  be 
read  with  due  gravity,  in  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Ju5t  a  brief  glance  at  "  Epitaphs,"  and  then  I  must  close 
this  somewhat  long  chapter. 

As  most  persons  are  aware,  the  word  itself  comes  from 
two  Greek  words,  epi  (upon)  and  taphos  (tomb),  and  embraces 
any  lines,  prose  or  verse,  which  may  be  added  to  the  name, 
&c.,  of  the  person  commemorated. 
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Brevity  in  these  inscriptions  was  one  of  the  ancient  points, 
but  it  has  fallen  to  modern  poets  to  carry  many  of  them  to 
inordinate  length,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  "  truth  is 
not  always  in  them."  Human  emotions  have  been  in  all 
ages  much  the  same,  hence  we  find  great  similarity  between 
ancient  and  modern  inscriptions. 

The  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  sarcophagi  were  usually  adorned  with  them.  They 
were  brief  and  to  the  point,  usually  a  bare  recital  of  the 
name  and  position  of  the  deceased,  with  a  prayer  to  the  now- 
forgotten  gods  Osiris  or  Anubis. 

Quite  different  and  more  masterly  were  the  Greek 
epitaphs,  which  were  frequently  of  a  poetic  or  epigrammatic 
nature,  evincing  both  in  form  and  theme  great  literary  skill, 
many  of  the  earlier  examples  being  in  fine  elegiac  verse. 

Roman  inscriptions  are  mostly  kept  to  severely  brief  pro- 
portions, being  the  mere  record  of  names,  dates,  &c.  On 
the  urns  the  letters  D.M.  (Diis  Manibus)  or  D.M.S.  (Diis 
Manibus  Sacrum)  are  usually  found,  followed  by  the  name, 
station,  &c.,  of  the  deceased,  and  also  the  name  of  the  donor 
of  the  urn. 

The  ashes  of  the  dead  were  usually  deposited  by  the  side 
of  the  great  roadways  leading  into  Rome,  hence  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  words  "  Siste,  Viator,"  "  Stop,  traveller," 
which  without  the  same  meaning  has  been  used  on  many  of 
our  more  modern  tombstones,  with  the  not  infrequent  request 
for  "a  tear  to  be  dropped." 

In  Roman  inscriptions  execrations  and  threats  were  often 
used  to  those  who  removed  or  disturbed  the  bones  or  dust  of 
those  interred,  and  it  may  be  from  a  knowledge  of  this  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  quaint  verse  for  his  own  grave. 

In  England,  long  after  the  Romans  had  left  our  shores, 
and  the  Empire  had  crumbled  into  dust,  Latin  was  the  chosen 
tongue  for  all  memorial  inscriptions;  indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  find  Norman- French 
employed  on  the  tombs  and  brasses  of  our  lords  and 
knights. 

Although  verses  had  been  for  a  long  time  used  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  we  may  assign  to  her 
reign  the  period  of  the  really  literary  and  poetic  epitaph. 

Milton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  wrote  many  in  quite 
epigrammatic  form,  and  Pope's  poetic  efforts  in  English 
became  as  famous  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  afterwards 
in  Latin. 
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Anent  the  latter  writer  there  is  extant  a  "  round-robin  " 
signed  by  Burke,  Gibbon,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sheridan, 
VVarton,  and  others,  requesting  the  great  lexicographer  to 
pen  an  epitaph  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  English ;  but  John- 
son's reply  was  that  "  he  would  not  disgrace  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  with  so  common  a  language."  Latin  no 
doubt  lends  itself  in  brevity  and  simplicity  to  the  art  of  the 
epitaph  writer,  but  unfortunately  not  two  persons  in  a 
hundred  can  read  it. 

France  has  employed  the  epitaph  happily  on  many 
occasions,  briefly  and  to  the  point,  as  that  of  the  sorrowing 
mother  to  her  young  daughter  : 

La  premiere  au  rendezvous, 

or  that  written  by  Pirou  after  his  rejection  by  the  Academy — 

Ci-git  Pirou,  qui  ne  fut  jamais  rien. 
Pas  memo  Acad^micien. 


f      f 
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Man 's  home  is  in  the  grave ! 
Here  dwell  the  multitude ;  we  gaze  around, 
We  read  their  monuments,  we  sigh,  and  while 
We  sigh  we  sink. 

People  of  eccentric  character  frequently  carry  their 
capriciousness  even  to  their  mode  of  burial,  but  strange  inter- 
ments have  also  been  given  to  other,  and  great,  persons,  who 
have  in  no  wise  led  eccentric  lives. 

Alexander  the  Great,  for  instance,  was  first  embalmed 
with  honey  and  beeswax  and  the  body  afterwards  placed  in 
a  coffin  of  pure  gold,  not  because  of  any  eccentricity,  but 
because  it  was  the  most  lasting  and  luxurious  manner  in 
which  his  earthly  remains  could  be  interred.  Strange,  truly, 
that  the  insignificant  honey-bee  should  be  called  on  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  obsequies  to  the  youthful  con- 
queror of  the  whole  of  the  world  as  it  was  then  known.  The 
funeral -car  of  the  deceased  emperor  sustained  a  vaulted 
chamber  of  gold,  eight  cubits  in  width  and  twelve  in  length ; 
the  dome  was  decorated  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  car- 
buncles, and  further  embellished  by  four  historical  paintings. 
Above  the  chamber,  between  its  ceiling  and  roof,  was  a  quad- 
rangular throne  of  gold,  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief, 
to  which  golden  rings  were  attached  for  sustaining  chains 
of  flowers.  Above  the  whole  was  a  huge  golden  crown,  so 
large  that  a  man  could  stand  upright  in  it.  When  the  sun 
shone  upon  this  death-chamber  the  aspect  from  a  distance 
was  that  of  a  burning  furnace.  Within,  embalmed  in  aro- 
matics  and  enshrined  in  a  coffin  of  pure  gold,  lay  the  body 
of  Alexander,  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Our  own  good  King  Alfred  found  his  resting-place  not 
by  being  placed  in  some  great  tumulus,  but  by  being  coffined 
in  an  excavated  oak-tree. 

Take  a  more  modern  instance  of  peculiar  interment. 

About  a  mile  from  Great  Missenden,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
stands   a  large  building  reminiscent  of   the  great  tomb  of 
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Mausolus,  for  it  has  a  square  body  or  base  surmounted  by  a 
pyramidal  roof  of  great  height.  It  is  of  flint,  strengthened 
with  bricks,  terminating  with  a  flat  slab  of  limestone 
about  3ft.  square,  and  contains  two  little  Gothic  windows, 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  side,  the  walls 
being  partially  covered  with  ivy.  It  stands  in  a  pine  wood 
on  a  eminence  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Havenfield 
Lodge,*  the  former  residence  of  Captain  Thomas  Backhouse, 
whose  tomb  it  was,  and  who  was  in  person  a  tall,  athletic 
man  of  stern  and  eccentric  character. 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  churchyards  when  I  am 
dead;  bury  me  there,"  he  said,  indicating  the  spot,  "and 
my  sword  with  me,  and  I  defy  all  the  spirits  in  existence  to 
injure  me." 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  on  June  21st,  1800,  and 
was  buried  in  the  peculiar  tomb  he  had  caused  to  be  erected. 
His  sword  was  placed  in  the  coffin  at  his  side,  and  the 
coffin  then  stood  on  end  in  a  niche  prepared  in  the  western 
wall  for  its  reception  and  there  bricked  up. 

He  was  never  married,  but  had  two  or  three  illegitimate 
sons,  one  of  whom  became  a  Lieutenant-General  and  on  his 
return  from  India,  seven  years  after  his  father's  death,  had 
the  body  removed  to  the  churchyard  and  a  handsome 
memorial  placed  over  the  grave. 

The  parish  register  thus  records  the  event : — 

Aug.  8th,  1807. — The  remains  of  Thomas  Backhouse, 
Esq.,  removed  by  a  faculty  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Buck- 
ingham, from  the  mausoleum  in  Havenfield  to  the  church- 
yani  of  Great  Missenden,  and  there  interred. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  death  of  King  Mausolus,  whose 
tomb  gave  birth  to  the  word  "  mausoleum  "  for  future  mag- 
nificent burial -chambers. 

Queen  Artemisia,  of  Caria,  requiring  a  consort  to  help  her 
in  the  government  of  her  people,  married  her  own  brother, 
Mausolus,  357  B.C.,  but  in  353  B.C.  he  died,  when,  stricken 
with  grief,  she  erected  to  his  memory  a  tomb  of  such  mag- 
nificence that  it  was  considered  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World. 

It  was  erected  at  Halicarnassus,  353  B.C.,  and  consisted 
of  a  basement  or  tomb  65ft.  high,  on  which  stood  an  Ionic 
colonnade  23jft.  in  height ;  this  was  surmounted  by  a  pyra- 

*  I  cannot  say  whether  this  building  is  now  in  existence. 
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midal  roof,  rising  upwards  of  50ft.,  upon  which  was  placed 
a  group  in  marble  of  the  king  and  queen  standing  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  prancing  horses.  Other  groups  of  sculpture,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  enrichments  went  to  make  the  tomb  of  Mausolus 
the  grandest  of  all  time. 

Now  how  was  the  body  of  the  king  prepared  for  this 
grand  sepulchre?  The  fact  is,  he  was  ne\^r  laid  to  rest 
there  at  all,  for  his  queen  was  so  fond  of  him  dead,  as  well 
as  when  he  was  alive,  that  she  had  his  body  cremated  and 
the  ashes  steeped  in  wine,  which  she  gradually  drank,  making 
her  own  body  his  living  tomb. 

Ages  rolled  on,  the  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  empires 
crumbled  away,  the  semi-barbarous  Norsemen  held  sway  in 
Western  Europe,  William  of  Normandy  came  and  conquered 
Britain,  and  a  long  line  of  kings  and  queens  graced  and 
disgraced  the  English  throne,  till  in  the  dust  of  fallen  empires 
the  great  tomb  at  Halicarnassus  was  forgotten.  True,  it  was 
in  good  condition  fifteen  centuries  after  its  building  (there 
were  no  modern  villa-builders  then),  but  from  the  twelfth 
century  its  dilapidation  began,  not  so  much  from  the  decay  of 
its  materials,  but  at  the  hands  of  despoilers :  even  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  did  not  scruple  in  the  fifteenth  century 
to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  then  it  appears  to  have  entirely  faded  from  sight 
till  in  1857  it  was  rediscovered  by  C.  T.  Newton,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  of  the  choicest  remains  brought  to 
England,  where  they  are  now  placed  in  a  large  room  by 
themselves  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  entire  column  and  a  portion  of  the  entablature  are  to 
be  seen,  also  portions  of  two  of  the  giant  horses  formerly  har- 
nessed to  the  chariot  which  bore  the  marble  figures  of  the 
king  and  queen,  also  an  entire  wheel  of  the  chariot,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  veritable  marble  figures  of  King  Mausolus  and 
Queen  Artemisia !  The  former  I  judge  to  be  loft.  and  the 
latter  9ft.  in  height,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  and  features, 
where  not  broken  by  their  fall  of  140ft.,  being  as  perfect 
as  when  the  sculptor's  chisel  cut  them  twenty-two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  By  the  way,  we  know  the  latter  artist's 
name — it  was  the  famous  Scopas. 

In  England  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  mausoleum  is 
that  at  Frogmore,  the  tomb  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Hadrian's 
tomb  at  Rome,  better  known  as  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo, 
the  mausoleum  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  the  Invalides 
in  Paris  are  other  noted  palaces  of  the  dead. 
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In  1699  died  at  Moor  Park,  Farnham,  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  author  and  statesman,  who  ordered  "  his  heart 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  silver  case  or  earthenware  basin  and 
buried  under  the  sundial,  over  against  a  window  from  whence 
he  used  to  contemplate  the  works  of  God  after  he  had  retired 
from  worldly  business." 

Twenty-four  years  later  a  certain  military  baronet  died 
in  the  shires,  and  in  his  will  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened 
by  a  medical  man  and  afterwards  covered  with  cere-cloth, 
and  thus,  without  a  coffin,  buried  in  a  particular  spot  in  his 
park,  and  that  over  his  grave  should  he  sown  a  crop  of  acorns, 
from  which  the  most  promising  sapling  should  be  selected 
and  cultivated,  so  that  after  his  death  his  body  might  not  be 
entirely  useless,  but  might  serve  to  rear  a  good  English  oak 
for  shipbuilding  purposes.  He  left  a  small  legacy  to  his 
gardener  to  see  his  wishes  carried  out,  and  the  directions  of 
the  baronet  were  faithfully  complied  with,  except  that  the 
interment  was  made  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  the  estate 
instead  of  in  the  park.  The  oak  over  the  grave  is  now  a 
fine  massive  tree,  and  has  every  right  to  be  called  a  real 
English  oak,  nourished  and  fed  on  good  English  soil. 

At  Clavering,  in  Essex,  where  I  placed  some  stained-glass 
windows,  I  observed  an  altar  tomb  in  the  churchyard  with 
a  tree  of  considerable  growth  thrust  through  the  top  slab, 
which  was  shattered  into  many  pieces. 

Near  Flaunden,  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  by  the  side 
of  a  footpath  crossing  the  fields,  stands  a  brick-built  tomb 
with  a  heavy  York  stone  covering.  There  is  nothing  very 
peculiar  about  the  tomb,  except  that  it  is  in  such  an  unlooked- 
for  place.  To  the  wayfarer  it  appears  to  have  escaped  from 
some  churchyard,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  village 
children  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pass  that  way  after 
dark.     The  chiselled  inscription  reads  : — 

Sacred   to  the   memory  of 

Mr.  William  Liberty, 

of  Chorley  Wood,   Brickmakcr, 

who  was,   by  his  own   desire,   buried   in   a   vault 

m  this  part  of  his  estate. 

He  died  20  April,  1777,  aged  53  years. 

Here  also  lieth  the  body  of 

Mrs.  Alice  Liberty, 
Widow  of  the  above-named 
William  Liberty. 
She  died  29  May,   1809,  aged  82  years. 


2  2  Bpitaphia. 

For  the  funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell  we  read  that  "  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  hung  with  240  escut- 
cheons; the  splendid  sorrows  that  did  adorn  the  hearse 
were  twenty-six  large  embossed  shields  and  twenty-four 
smaller  with  crowns;  sixty  badges  with  his  crest;  thirty- 
six  scrolls  with  mottoes ;  his  effigy  carved  and  superbly 
arrayed ;  a  velvet  pall  which  contained  eighty  yards  of 
material,"  &c. 

Such  were  the  pomp  and  circumstance  at  the  funeral  of 
a  man  who  but  a  short  time  after  was  taken  from  his  grave, 
hung  in  chains,  and  then  further  insulted  by  being  taken 
down,  beheaded,  and  his  body  burned  and  the  ashes  cast  to 
the  wind.  For  twenty  years  the  ghastly  head  was  placed  on 
London  Bridge  to  receive  the  jibes  of  the  populace  and  the 
pitiless  rains  and  frosts,  until  one  stormy  night  it  was  blown 
from  its  pike,  or,  as  some  aver,  thrown  into  the  roadway, 
where  it  was  picked  up  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  in  the  safe  custody  of  a  gentleman 
near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Ben  Jonson,  the  Elizabethan  poet,  who  is  buried  in 
"  Poets'  Corner,"  Westminster  Abbey,  was  interred  standing 
upright.  There  was  some  legend  to  this  effect,  but  the  state- 
ment was  scarcely  credited,  until,  some  fifty  years  ago,  a  grave 
for  one  of  our  recent  litterateurs  was  opened  next  to  that  of 
Jonson,  when  by  accident  or  design  Jonson's  grave  was 
opened,  and  there,  sure  enough,  stood  the  remains  of  his  coffin 
upon  end,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  after  a  lapse 
of  about  250  years.       **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson!  " 

Another  person  of  similar  name,  an  eccentric  dancing 
master,  one  Samuel  Johnson,  who  died  in  1773,  aged  eighty- 
two,  and  whose  epitaph  appears  in  these  pages,  was  buried  in 
a  plantation  belonging  to  Gawsworth  Hall,  near  Macclesfield, 
where  the  gravestone  may  still  be  seen. 

Many  persons  during  their  ramblings  have  seen  the  con- 
spicuous building  known  as  Leith  Hill  Tower,  though  but 
few  are  aware  that  it  is  really  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Hull,  a 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  1772  and  was 
buried  under  it. 

A  strange  interment  was  that  of  a  farmer  named  Trigg, 
of  Stevenage,  Herts,  who  before  his  death  wrote  instructions 
for  his  body  to  be  enclosed  in  lead  and  deposited  in  one  of 
the  massive  oak  beams  which  sustained  the  roof  of  his  barn. 
Although  the  building  is  now  used  for  a  different  purpose, 
the   farmer   still   slumbers  in   his  elevated  tomb,  his  leaden 
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coffin,  like  that  of  Mahomet,  being  betwixt  earth  and 
heaven. 

In  the  so-called  "  good  old  days  "  many  a  poor  wretch 
was  immured,  not,  like  the  farmer,  after  death,  but  while 
still  alive  and  in  full  health.  As  a  rule,  these  were  persons 
connected  with  religious  houses  over  which  an  abbot  or 
other  high  functionary  held  despotic  sway.  One  well-known 
instance  is  that  of  Sir  William  Sawtre,  a  priest  of  St. 
Osyth's,  London,  who  in  1401  was  immured  in  a  niche  and 
bricked  up.  Many  poor  nuns  have  met  this  fate,  some  being 
completely  enclosed,  others  having  small  spaces  left,  from 
which  air  entered  and  allowed  them  a  prolonged  existence, 
until  they  perished  from  starvation  or  raved  their  souls  away 
under  the  torture  of  thirst. 

Witches,  poor  old  souls,  whose  only  crime  was  frequently 
that  they  were  old,  helpless,  and  friendless,  were  in  many 
cases  submitted  to  the  lingering  death  of  mural  burial  while 
alive. 

In  the  palmy,  pagan  days  of  Rome,  when  the  six  vestal 
virgins  kept  alight  the  fire  sacred  to  the  goddess  Vesta 
(goddess  of  the  hearth ;  we  now  carry  her  namesake  in  our 
pockets  to  light  our  cigars  with,  so  much  has  the  heathen 
goddess  fallen),  they  were  under  a  vow  of  strict  chastity  for 
thirty  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  till  forty.  Ten  years  they 
learnt  their  duties,  ten  years  they  practised  them,  and  ten 
they  taught  them  to  others.  At  the  age  of  forty  their  vow 
expired,  when  they  were  free  to  again  mix  with  the  world 
and  marry  if  they  wished.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
maiden  who  broke  her  vow  of  chastity,  or  by  any  laxity  or 
levity  gave  cause  even  for  suspicion  :  her  doom  was  burial 
alive  in  the  Campo  Scleratus. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  females  that  during  the 
hundreds  of  years  in  which  this  form  of  worship  continued 
only  three  of  them  were  thus  immured,  viz.  :  Minutia,  337 
B.C. ;  Sextilla,  274  b.c.  ;  and  Cornelia,  a.d.  92.  If  the 
penalty  for  incontinency  was  great,  so  were  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  these  beautiful  women,  and  many  a  criminal  owed 
his  life  to  the  chance  meeting  of  one  of  them  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  execution,  for  she  had  the  power  of  pardoning  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  awful  form  of  immurement  was  that  in 
which  the  victim  or  culprit  was,  like  the  assassinators  of 
Capo  d'Istria,  President  of  Greece,  built  up  in  brickwork  to 
the  chin  and  then  daily  supplied  with  food  until  death  put 
an  end  to  his  awful  sufferings. 
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And  was  this  an  occurrence  of  mediaeval  times?  By  no 
means.  The  method  may  have  been  invented  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  the  event  here  mentioned  occurred  in  October, 
1831. 

Skeletons  immured  in  walls  are  at  times  discovered  in 
altering  or  pulling  down  old  ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  at  the 
Convent  of  Penwortham,  in  Lancashire,  and  again  in  the 
ruins  of  Coldingham  Abbey,  poor  women  who,  with  a  mock- 
ing pittance  of  bread  and  water,  and  the  last  awful  words 
falling  upon  their  ears,  *' VADE 'IN -PACEM  !  "  were 
sealed  up  for  ever. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  named  Thomas  Hollis  resided  on 
his  estate  at  Corscomb,  Dorset,  and  in  his  will,  which,  like 
himself,  was  of  a  very  eccentric  nature,  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  one  of  his  fields,  loft.  from  the 
surface,  and  that  the  field  should  then  be  ploughed  over,  so 
that  no  trace  of  his  grave  should  remain — he  simply  required 
obliteration,  annihilation!  Strangely  enough,  shortly  after 
making  his  will,  and  while  directing  his  workmen,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  very  field,  and  expired  New  Year's 
Day,  1774,  aged  fifty-four,  when  he  was  buried  according  to 
his  desire. 

Hutchins,  in  his  "  History  of  Dorset,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  425, 
mentions  this  strange  burial,  and  remarks  that  it  is  a  popular 
belief  that  persons  who  thus  eschew  graveyards  and  seek  to 
efface  all  memory  of  themselves  must  necessarily  be  infidels 
and  afraid  of  the  hereafter,  but  thinks  that  in  most  instances 
such  fallacies  might  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Hollis,  for  instance,  was  a  great  benefactor  both  to 
the  church  and  chapel  of  his  parish,  and  was  broad  in  his 
views,  attending  both,  and  nearly  rebuilt  the  church  at  his 
own  cost.  Another  point  is  that  during  the  few  moments  of 
consciousness  which  remained  to  him  before  dying  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!  Receive  my 
soul!  "  Such,  surely,  would  not  be  the  dying  words  of  an 
unbeliever. 

To  mention  the  mere  names  of  persons  buried  in  their 
own  grounds  or  in  other  places  than  churchyards  would 
require  several  pages ;   one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

In  the  year  17 10  was  born  the  Rev.  Langton  Freeman, 
who  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Bilton,  in  Warwickshire. 
He  lived  in  an  old  manor  house  and  died  October  9th,  1784. 
He  left  a  strange  will,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  buried, 
after  lying  for  four  days  on  the  bed  upon  which  he  should 
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die,  in  the  summer  house  of  Whilton,  where  he  lived.  Whil- 
ton  is  ten  miles  from  his  church  at  Bilton,  to  which  he  used 
to  ride  every  Sunday.  He  desired  to  be  wrapped  in  a  strong 
winding  sheet  and  to  be  buried  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  Saviour.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
summer-house  were  to  be  kept  locked,  evergreens  planted 
round  the  sepulchre,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  iron  or  oak 
palings,  and  on  these  conditions  he  left  the  manor  to  his 
nephew  Thomas  Freeman. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out,  but  about  i860  the 
palings  were  decayed  away,  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the 
summer-house  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  roof  being  decayed, 
two  men  one  night  effected  an  entrance,  and  with  a  candle 
explored  the  interior.  The  body  was  lying  in  the  room,  not 
gone  to  dust,  but  a  dried-up,  skinny  figure,  looking  like 
leather,  with  one  arm  thrown  across  the  chest  and  the  other 
by  the  side  of  the  body.  The  corpse  was  quite  uncorrupted, 
looking  simply   like  a  mummy — a  desiccated  cadaver. 

I  make  mention  among  the  epitaphs  of  two  persons  who 
were  buried  in  a  perpendicular  position — Ben  Jonson  and  a 
lady — and  I  will  now  point  out  that  at  East  Meon  Church, 
Hants,  there  is  a  stone  let  into  the  wall  bearing  the  words 

AMENS  PLENTY. 

What  this  signifies  is  not  really  known,  but  there  is  a  legend 
that  three  armed  men  are  buried  upright  beneath  the  stone. 

At  Box  Hill,  Dorking,  Major  Labelliere  is  said  to  lie 
buried  head  downward  amid  a  box  plantation,  at  his  own 
wish,  as  he  said  the  world  was  topsy-turvy  and  he  wished 
to  rise  the  right  way  up  at  the  Last  Day. 

In  former  days  it  was  the  usual  custom  in  towns  to  keep 
a  large  and  a  small  cofllin  for  the  use  of  any  poor  parishioner, 
whose  body,  after  being  wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet,  was 
placed  in  a  coffin  and  taken  to  the  grave,  where  it  was 
taken  out  and  interred,  the  coffin  being  returned  for  the  next 
comer.     The  following  entries  refer  to  this  custom  : — 

Louth,  Lines. :  1593.  Pade  for  ye  mendying  of  bothe 
coffins  in  ye  Churche  xiiijd. 

St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Ivondon  :  1554.  Paide  for 
mendynge  of  coffen  that  carries  corses  to  Churche  for 
bourde,  neylles  and  workmanshippe  xijd. 

Baskerville,  the  well-known  Birmingham  printer,  who 
died  in  1775,  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  a  windmill  near 
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his  house  (see  epitaph  under  "  Trades  ").  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Brush  House,  Yorks,  desired  to  be,  and  was,  buried  in  a 
shrubbery  which  he  himself  had  planted  in  his  own  garden, 
where  he  had  passed  some  of  his  happiest  years.  In  182 1, 
his  remains  being  accidentally  disturbed,  the  leaden  coffin 
was  opened,  and  the  body  was  found  in  a  singular  state  of 
preservation.  The  shroud  was  perfect  and  very  white,  and 
a  branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  was,  though  faded,  entire. 

Dr.  Renny,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  for  a  similar 
reason  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  own  garden,  under  a  raised 
mound,  having  a  sunken  fence  around  it. 

At  Radnage,  in  the  same  county,  a  German,  Thomas 
Withers,  was  buried  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  his  own 
grounds,  where  he  had  so  often  loved  to  sit. 

Still  in  Bucks  occurred  a  very  interesting  interment  at  a 
spot  on  the  Chiltern  Hills,  still  pointed  out  as  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Grave,"  which,  though  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Clinton, 
is  far  removed  from  any  dwellings.  Some  150  years  ago  a 
shepherd  was  wont  hereabout  to  watch  his  flock  and  lead  them 
to  a  lofty  knoll,  from  which  the  sheep  nibbled  the  juicy  grass 
whilst  he  enjoyed  the  wide  range  of  view,  which  was  so 
extensive  that  he  could  observe  parts  of  six  counties,  and 
number  nearly  100  churches.  Here  year  in  and  year  out  he 
enjoyed  his  frugal,  peaceful  life  till  : 

His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age, 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage; 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold 
He  fed  his  flock  and  penned  his  fold; 
His   wisdom   and  his   honest   fame 
Through  all  the  country  raised  his  name. 

Then  when  Death  beckoned  him  he  requested  his  comrades 
to  lay  him  in  the  spot  he  loved,  where  from  youth  to  old  age 
he  had  laboured  and  meditated.  His  wish  was  carried  out, 
and  where  they  buried  him  they  cut  in  large  letters  in  the 
chalky  hill-side,  where  it  was  but  thinly  covered  with  verdure, 
this  simple  but  sufficient  epitaph  : 

Faithful   lived,   and  Faithful  died, 
Faithful  lies  buried  on  the  hillside; 
The  hills  so  wide  the  fields  surround, 
In  the  day  of  judgment  he'll  be  found. 

For  many  years  after  Faithful's  death  the  rustics  used 
to  scour  out  the  large  letters,   but   gradually   they  became 
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clogged  and  overgrown,  till  in  1848  little  but  the  initial  word 
"  Faithful  "  could  be  read. 

Visitors  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Phillipe,  in  the  city 
of  Algiers,  will  notice  in  a  side  chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
grand  entrance  a  large  white  marble  tomb  containing  the 
bones  of  S.  Geronimo.  This  is  no  ancient  monument,  al- 
though the  saint  has  been  dead  nearly  350  years,  for  the  tomb 
was  only  erected  some  fifty  years  since.  Geronimo  was  an 
Arab  who  as  a  mere  child  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Oran.  Having  no  name,  he  was  baptised 
Geronimo,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  again  found  sanctuary 
with  his  parents,  and  was  a  Mohammedan  until  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  of  his  own  free  will  he  returned  to  Oran 
and  embrace^^dQuristianity. 

In  May Ji569Jhe  formed  one  of  a  small  Spanish  expedi- 
tion which  emJJllked  in  one  boat  to  chastise  some  neighbour- 
ing Arabs.  The  boat  being  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair, 
her  crew  were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  into  Algiers,  where 
by  his  captors  Geronimo  was  asked  to  abjure  the  Christian 
^  faifrh,  hiif  rATn^jnjngr  steadfast  he  was  condemned!  to  die  a 
*^  [  most  awful  death.]  w  ^  '     ■■■* 

^  ilie  fttl  and  ilinds  being  bound  with  cords,  a  large  mould 
was  made  and  filled  with  liquid  plaster  into  which  he  was 
thrust  and  smothered.  At  that  time  a  fort  was  being  built 
near  the  harbour,  and  the  block  of  cement  containing  the 
body  of  Geronimo  was  built  into  an  angle  of  the  wall. 

Haedo,  a  Spanish  monk,  wrote  and  published  a  history  of 
S.  Geronimo  in  161 2,  and  the  volume  being  discovered  by 
M.  Berbrugger,  the  librarian  (this  was  about  185^0),  he  drew 
public  attention  to  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  saint's 
burial,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  the  body 
might  be  recovered,  as  Haedo  had  recorded  the  exact  spot 
where  the  sepulchral  block  was  placed ;  he  finished  in  these 
prophetic  words,  "  We  hope  that  God's  grace  may  one  day 
extricate  Geronimo  from  this  place,  and  reunite  his  body 
with  those  of  the  martyrs  of  Christ  whose  blood  and  happy 
deaths  have  consecrated  this  country." 

In  1853  the  old  fort  was  dismantled,  and  on 
December  27th,  in  the  very  spot  indicated  by  Haedo,  the 
skeleton  of  Geronimo  was  discovered  enclosed  in  a  great  block 
of  "  pisa."  The  bones,  being  carefully  removed,  were  then 
placed  in  their  present  place  in  the  cathedral. 

Liquid  plaster  was  run  into  the  cavity  left  by  the  body, 
and   a   p)erfeit   model   obtained,    which   not   only    shows   the 
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features,  but  the  cords  which  bound  him  and  the  very  texture 
of  his  clothing.  Tourists  wishing  to  see  this  replica  of  the 
saint  can  do  so  by  applying  at  the  Government  Library,  Rue 
de  I'Etat  Major,  Algiers. 

On  gruesome  premature  burials  we  will  not  dwell,  as  their 
number  is  legion — many  more  than  is  generally  supposed — 
and  dating  from  the  revival  of  the  apparently  dead  body  of 
Duns  Scotus,  as  related  by  Lord  Bacon  with  many  other 
instances,  to  cases  which  occur  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  section  I  gave  a  slight  account  of  the  burials 
at  the  Campo  Santo,  Vecchia,  and  will  here  mention  the 
famous  ''  Towers  of  Death  or  Silence  "  at  Bombay,  where 
the  sect  known  as  Parsees  place  their  dead,  not  in  graves,  but 
to  be  devoured  by  the  ghoul-like,  evil-looking  vultures  which 
flap  their  heavy  wings  and  sit  on  neighbouring  trees,  or  in 
circles  on  the  towers,  gorged,  or  waiting  ravenously  for 
coming  feasts. 

The  towers  are  erected  on  the  most  beautiful  site  in  Bom- 
bay, surrounded  by  the  very  society  and  fashion  of  the  great 
Indian  city,  grim,  round  edifices,  with  living  fringes  of 
unclean  vultures.  No  Parsee  ever  sees  the  interior  of  these 
awful  charnel-houses,  which  are  erected  in  the  midst  of  lovely 
gardens,  until  his  or  her  time  comes  to  be  carried  thither. 

So  far  as  one  is  permitted  to  see,  the  dead  are  always 
treated  with  love  and  becoming  reverence  up  to  the  moment 
they  are  placed  on  the  bier  at  the  **  farewell  "  place,  beyond 
which  no  husband,  wife,  relative,  lover,  or  friend  is  allowed 
to  proceed.  There  they  stand  looking  in  dumb  agony  at  the 
beloved  faQs,.uncovrrrrl  ffflr  thr  htiti  timr,  inH  then  carried 
throiigI\  theirorT^j^ytr  t^  be  «^n  no  more  on  earthy' 

But  probably  the  Towers  of  Silence^afe  only  second  to 
another  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  in  our  great  Eastern 
dependency  of  India,  for  the  Burning  Ghauts  are  surely  as 
awful  to  an  Englishman  as  anything  within  the  whole  range 
of  customs  of  interment.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  Burn- 
ing Ghaut  on  the  River  Hooghly  at  Calcutta  : 

It  is  a  portion  of  ground  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  city  ;  it  is  the  public  crematorium, 
and  is  about  thirty-five  yards  square,  surrounded  by  lofty 
walls  on  three  sides;  on  the  fourth  it  is  open  to  the  river. 
It  is  an  unpaved  open  area  of  bare  earth  sloping  to  the  river, 
close  to  which  the  pyres  are  erected. 

Near  the  higher  ground,  farthest  from  the  river,  is  a 
collection  of  miserable  shanties  or  huts,   where   those  sick 
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Hindoos  who  can  afford  the  privilege  come — to  be  cured? 
No,  to  die.  To  die  near  their  sacred  river  Gunga,  a  consum- 
mation that  must  be  greatly  hastened  by  the  stench  of  the 
gruesome  quarter-acre  plot.  There,  in  their  contaminated  mat 
huts,  many  of  them  literally  die  from  starvation,  a  very  light 
diet  being  the  regimen  described,  a  dried-up  body  burning 
better  than  a  well-nourished  one.  In  some  cases — very 
obstinate  ones — the  relatives  of  the  sick  hasten  the  wished- 
for  end  by  stuffing  their  mouths  and  nostrils  full  of  mud 
from  the  sacred  river. 

The  religious  rites  connected  with  the  cremation  are  in 
the  hands  of  certain  Brahmins,  while  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  ceremony  is  entrusted  to  a  particular  caste,  both 
of  whom  drive  a  lucrative  trade. 

An  American  visitor  says  :  "  Two  bodies  were  frizzling 
on  miserably  insufficient  piles  of  fuel,  and  the  foetid,  deadly 
odours  of  the  place,  the  horrid  dissecting-room  stench  of 
piles  of  human  bones,  half  covered  with  burnt  flesh,  on  which 
birds  of  prey  were  feeding,  with  the  groans  and  cries  of  pain 
from  the  poor  wretches  in  the  shed,  soon  sickened  me  and 
made  me  very  glad  to  leave." 

When  all  the  wood  that  the  relatives  have  paid  for  has 
been  consumed,  the  roasted,  blackened  body  is  cast  into  the 
river,  where  it  floats  away  or  not,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tide.  In  either  case  great  vultures  and  other  carrion  birds, 
which  sit  motionless  on  the  surrounding  walls  waiting  till 
their  meal  is  cooked,  pounce  upon  the  ghastly  human  relics, 
tearing  and  tugging  and  quarrelling  over  the  feast. 

The  Hooghly  swarms  with  craft  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
captain  of  an  English  vessel  once  told  me  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  had  awful  bloated  bodies  entangled  in  his 
cable  while  moored  in  the  river. 

A  well-known  author  and  traveller  of  half  a  century  ago* 
says:  "  The  idea  of  the  Hindoos  is  to  consume  the  bodies 
and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  river ;  but  in  the  observance  of 
the  rites  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed,  the  relatives  paying 
what  they  can  afford  for  the  wood  required,  but  it  is  very 
dear  in  Calcutta.  It  consequently  happens  that  the  Ixxly  is 
only  half-burned,  or  even  in  many  cases  only  singed  ;  and 
no  more  disgusting  sight  can  be  conceived  than  such  a  corpse, 
swollen  by  decomposition,  partly  destroyed  by  fire  and  partly 
devoured  by  adjutants,  the  skin  bleached  by  the  weather, 
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affording  '  board  and  lodging '  to  numerous  prawns  and 
shrimps,  who  fatten  on  such  diet  for  the  famous  '  Prawn 
Curry  '  of  Calcutta." 

In  most  pagan  lands  the  custom  of  burning  bodies  has 
been  the  mode  of  treatment  after  death ;  even  the  Romans 
practised  this  custom,  afterwards  depositing  the  ashes  in 
earthenware  urns  upon  which  brief  inscriptions  were  placed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  worshippers  of  the  true  God  have 
always  buried  their  dead,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing which  has  given  many  persons  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  burned  their  corpses.  Asa  Baasha,  who  reigned  over 
Israel  thirty-nine  years,  was  buried,  according  to  the  Biblical 
account,  in  his  own  sepulchre,  after  being  troubled  with 
diseased  feet  for  a  long  period.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was 
laid  in  a  bed  spread  with  divers  spices  and  sweet  odours 
prepared  by  the  apothecary's  art,  and  they  made  a  great 
burning  for  him.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  his 
body  was  cremated,  but  that  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings 
were  made  in  his  honour  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14). 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  Jehoran  and  his  mode  of  burial 
are  also  told  us.  For  two  years  he  was  sick  with  an  incur- 
able disease,  and  finally,  when  his  bowels  fell  out  and  he 
died,  the  people  made  no  burnings  for  him,  but  buried  him 
in  Jerusalem,  though  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 

So  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Abraham  we  read  of  the 
purchase  of  a  burial-place,  its  locality,  and  even  the  name 
of  the  seller  of  the  property.  The  actual  place  of  sepulture 
was  a  cave,  and  the  whole  transaction  may  be  read  in  Gen. 
XXV.  9-10,  and  again  in  Gen.  xlix.  29-32.  This  was  in  1805 
B.C.,  or  over  3700  years  ago. 

There  certainly  is  an  early  case  of  cremation  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  but  that  was  carried  out  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. I  refer  to  the  death  of  King  Saul  (1056  B.C.), 
who,  having  lost  the  battle,  fell  upon  his  sword  and  com- 
mitted suicide.  On  the  morrow  his  enemies  found  the  corpse 
and  beheaded  it,  nailing  the  body  in  derision  on  the  outer 
wall  of  Beth-shan.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
valiant  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  they  made  a  night  raid,  cap- 
tured the  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  three  sons,  returned 
safely  to  their  city,  and  burnt  the  bodies  or  partially  con- 
sumed them,  afterwards  burying  the  bones  under  a  tree  near 
Jabesh.  David,  thirty-eight  years  after,  had  these  bones  ex- 
humed and  properly  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kish. 

On  February  2nd  of  every  year  five  boys  in  the  village 
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of  Wotton,  Surrey,  earn  £^2  each  by  complying  with  the 
will  of  Wm.  Glanvill,  formerly  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London. 
Glanvill  was  buried  in  17 18,  i8ft.  under  a  square  stone 
monument  surmounted  by  an  urn.  By  the  terms  of  his  will 
certain  boys  of  the  village  stand  bareheaded  around  his  tomb, 
and,  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  recite  from  memory  the 
Commandments,  Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  together  with  a 
certain  chapter  from  Corinthians.  This  year  (1909),  the 
weather  being  very  cold,  a  tent  was  erected  over  the  grave 
to  protect  the  boys  from  the  keen  wind  while  giving  their 
long  recitation. 
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ANCIENT    EPITAPHS. 

GREEK. 

In  the  opening  chapter  I  have  given  the  oldest  epitaph  I  can 
discover,  the  one  from  the  Third  Pyramid,  to  the  memory 
of  King  Menkaura  of  Egypt,  who  died  in  the  year  3633 
B.C.,  and  as  a  companion  to  it  may  be  given  that  to  Sar- 
danapalus,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  who  after  unsuccessfully 
sustaining  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces,  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  himself  and  his  palace  by  fire.  Those  ancient 
days,  so  far  remote  and  yet  in  the  modern  mind  so  neigh- 
bourly, caused  me  to  apply  the  word  ''  companion  "  to  the 
two  inscriptions,  although  there  was  a  lapse  of  about  3000 
years  between  the  deaths  of  the  two  monarchs. 

5ardanapalus. 

SARDANAPALUS 

(Son  of    Anacyndaraxrs) 

Caused  the  towns  of  ANCHIALES  and  TARSUS  to  be  built 

in  one  day. 

Pass  on,  Stranger.     Eat,  drink,  and  amuse  thyself, 

For  nothing  else  is  worth  a  fillip. 

Byron  embodied  this  in  a  well-known  couplet : 

Eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  what  will  the  rest  avail  us? 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus. 

Three  centuries  after  came  the  great  Greek  conqueror 
Alexander,  who,  satiated  with  his  conquests,  which  he  com- 
menced at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  fell  into  dissipations  of 
all  kinds.  Four  times  he  was  married,  but  he  only  had 
one  son,  who  was  assassinated  at  an  early  age.  Satiated 
with  all  the  world  could  give  him,  he  became  a 
drunkard,  which  caused  him  to  perform  many  atrocious 
acts,  one  of  which  was  to  stab  his  most  intimate  friend 
Clytus,  to  whom  he  gave  a  most  magnificent  funeral  and 
tomb.  At  thirty-three  he  died  a  human  wreck,  and  by  his 
own  orders  was  carried  to  Alexandria  and  deposited  in  a 
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golden  coffin,  which  one  of  his  successors  is  said  to  have 
changed  for  one  of  glass.     He  died  in  the  year  323  b.c. 

Alexander  the  Great. 

"  SUFFICIT    HINC   TUMULUS, 
CUI   NOL   SUFFICERET  ORBIS.'* 

(Here  a  mound  suffices  for  one  for  whom  the  world  was 
not  large  enough.) 

Having  commenced  with  a  Greek  epitaph,  we  will  glance 
at  a  few  more.  Here  is  one  to  Sophocles,  who  died  eighty 
years  before  Alexander.  It  shows  that  for  beauty  of  diction 
the  Greeks  of  2300  years  ago  could  quite  hold  their  own  with 
the  most  polished  writers  of  the  present  day  : 

Sophocles  (b.  495— d.  406  b.c). 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,   to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid. 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine. 
Thus  shall  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung. 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung. 

Although  having  as  rivals  /Eschylus  and  Euripides,  he 
gained  the  prize  on  twenty  occasions  for  his  plays,  of  which 
he  wrote  130. 

From  the  following  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  art  of  the 
minstrel  was  a  serious  calling  in  those  days,  or  possibly  this 
particular  musician  earned  his  livelihood  by  singing  dirges  at 
funerals,  but  making  up  for  his  lachrymose  refrains  by  enjoy- 
ing himself  at  Christian  slaughters  and  other  forms  of 
frivolity  when  off  duty  : 

On  a  Minstrel.  *^ 

By  Callimachus. 

Beside  the  tomb  where  Battus'  son  is  laid. 
Thy  heedless  feet,  O  passenger  I  have  stray'd. 
Well  skilled  in  all  the  minstrel's  lore  was  he. 
Yet  had  his  hour  for  sport  and  jollity. 

Translated  by  Merivate, 

The  Greeks  were  laudably  fond  of  commemorating  their 
heroes  who  fell  whilst  fighting  for  country  and  home,  as,  for 
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example,  that  classic  couplet  written  by  Simonides  upon 
the  immortal  300  who  fell  while  defending  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae : 

Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by, 
That  here  obedient  to  their  laws  we  lie. 

One  on  a  similar  military  event,  written  by  Simonides,  is 
that  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  at  the  Pamphylian  river 
called   Eurymedon  : 

These  by  the  streams  of  fam'd  Eurymedon 
Their  envied  youth's  short  brilliant  race  have  run  : 
In  swift-wing'd  ships  and  on  the  embattl'd  field, 
Alike  they  forced  the  Median  bows  to  yield. 
Breaking  their  foremost  ranks.     Now  here  they  lie, 
Their  names  inscribed  on  rolls  of  victory. 

Translated  by  Merivale. 

The  next  is  upon  the  philosopher  Plato  himself,  and  was 
written  by  Speusippus  (b.  429 — d.  347  B.C.)  : 

Plato. 

PLATO'S  dead  form  this  earthly  shroud  invests; 
His  soul  among  the  godlike  heroes  rests. 

Timocreon. 

Simonides   on    Death    of   Timocreon. 

After  much  eating,  drinking,  lying,  and  slandering, 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes  here  rests  from  wandering. 

Another  of  a  vituperative  character  is  that  to  Timon,  who 
loved  not  his  fellow-men.  It  also  alludes  to  the  common 
practice  of  guarding  tombs  by  means  of  shrubs,  fences,  and 
thorn-set  hedges  : 

Timon. 

By   Hegesippus. 

Sharp  thorns  and  stakes  beset  this  tomb  all  round ; 
Stranger,  approach  it  not,  your  feet  you'll  wound. 
Timon  the  misanthrope  dwells  here.     Pass  on, 
And  vent  your  curses  as  you  pass.     Begone  ! 

Translated  by  H.   Wellesley. 

In  quite  an  opposite  strain  is  the  next  very  laudatory 
couplet  : 
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Timocritus. 

TIMOCRITUS  adorns  this  humble  p^rave ; 
Time  spares  the  coward  and  destroys  the  brave. 

The  next  is  a  remarkable  inscription  to 

H  .   BOTAH  .   EH  •   APEIOnATOT-    KAI. 

H  •   BOTAH  .   THN  •   X  •    KAI  •   O  •   AHM02  •    lOT. 

MAN  •    BEPNEIKHN  •   BA2IAI22AN. 

MEFAAHN  •    lOTAIOT      ATinnA  •    BA2I. 

AEn2  •   EKTONON  •   AIA  •   TH2  •   nPONOI. 

A2  ■   TOT  .   Eni  .    MEAHTOT  •  TH2  •   nOAE. 

nS  •  TIB  •   KAATAIOT  •   eEOTENOT2. 

which  Englished  would  read  something  like  this  : 

The  Senate  of  the  Areopagites,  the  Senate  of  1,000,  and 
the  Commons  erected  this  monument  to  JULIA  BERE- 
NICE, the  Creat  Queen,  niece  to  King  Julius  Agrippa,  for  her 
favour  to  them  when  Tiberius  Claudius  Theogenes  governed 
this  City. 

Roman. 

Many  of  the  Roman  epitaphs  are  remarkable  for  their 
brevity,  giving  but  scant  information  as  to  who  or  what  the 
person  was,  having  merely  a  name  with  some  vague  aphorism 
or  remark  attached,  thus : 

Maximus,  who  lived  twenty-three  years,  friend  of  all  men. 
Nicephorus,  a  sweet  soul  in  refreshment. 
Drucilla,  sleeps  peacefully. 
Petrus  in  peace  sleeps  here. 
Gamella,  our  beloved,  here  lies. 

The  next  three  examples  are  from  Christian  burial 
grounds.  The  first  was  possibly  slaughtered  to  make  a 
holiday  exhibition  for  the  citizens  of  Rome;  probably  he 
struggled  valiantly  against  fate  in  the  Coliseum,  as  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  sorrowing  wife  to  mourn 
his  fate : 

Primitlus. 

Frimitius  in  peace  :  a  most  valiant  martyr,  after  many 
torments,  aged  38.  his  wife  raised  this  to  her  dearest, 
well-deserving  husband. 

D    3 
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Here  a  wife  seeks  to  assuage  the  grief  of  her  husband 
and  daughter  : 

In  this  place  I  lay  my  bones  ;  spare  your  tears,  dear 

HUSBAND   AND   DAUGHTER,   AND   BELIEVE   THAT  IT   IS    FORBIDDEN   TO 
weep    for    ONE    WHO   LIVES   IN    GOD. 

It  was  something  for  a  Christian,  in  Roman  days,  to  be 
buried  in  peace,  for  many  of  the  early  ones  mangled  by  wild 
beasts  had  more  claim  to  be  buried  in  pieces. 

Buried  in  peace  on  the  3RD  nones  of  May  in  the 
Consulate  of  Petrus.    (a.d.  372.) 

In  the  subterranean  chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria 
Scala  Coeli,  Rome,  is  the  following  : 

St.  Zeno. 

Here  rest  the  bodies  of  St.  Zeno  and  his  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  soldiers. 

These  are  the  12,200  Christians,  the  survivors  of  the 
40,000  who  had  been  employed  for  the  space  of  seven  years 
in  building  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  After  finishing  their 
tremendous  work  they  received  no  other  recompense  for  their 
toil  than  a  cruel  death,  which  they  suffered  by  the  tyrant's 
orders,  on  the  spot  where  the  Church  of  Sancta  Maria  now 
stands. 

That  the  sarcasm  and  rude  remarks  bestowed  upon 
mothers-in-law  are  as  old  as  the  hills  is  amply  proved  by 
the  next  two  examples  : 

Philcetius,  the  son-in-law,  and  Duseris,  the  step- 
mother, WHO,  WHILE  LIVING  (YOU'lL  SCARCE  BELIEVE  IT),  WERE 
UNANIMOUS,  NOW  THEY  ARE  DEAD,  REST  LOVINGLY  TOGETHER  IN 
THIS   URN. 

Also : 

The  ashes  of  Philonicus,  the  son-in-law,  and  of 
Dyscheria,  the  step-mother,  retaining  still  old  hatred, 
refuse  to  be  mixed  together. 

Here  is  an  epigrammatical  couplet  by  Plato,  who  died 
347  B.C.  : 

On  Neighbouring  Tombs. 

This  is  a  sailor's — that  a  ploughman's  tomb, 
Thus  sea  and  land  abide  one  common  doom. 

Translated  hy  Hodgson. 
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The  Romans  were  fond  of  gaiety,  and  the  following  lines 
to  one  Firmus  confirm  us  in  the  idea  that  his  death  was  all 
a  mistake ;  possibly  having  become  tired  of  the  pleasures  and 
luxuries  of  life  he  took  a  step  too  far  in  an  endeavour  to 
peep  behind  the  curtain  which  has  ever  veiled  the  next 
stage  of  existence,  and,  having  taken  the  step,  was,  like  all 
humanity  (except  two  or  three  rare  exceptions),  irresistibly 
impelled  forward  : 

In  the  Callatine  Way,  Rome. 
DIS  MANIBUS 
SEXTI  PERPENN^  FIRMI  : 
VIXI  QUEMADMODUM  VOLUI  : 
QUARE  MORTUUS  SUM  NESCIO. 

Translation  : 

To  the  Gods  Manes  of  Sextus  Perpenna  Firmus  I  lived 
as  I  liked;  but  why  I  died  I  can  give  no  reason. 

It  was  a  common  custom  in  Rome  to  place  inscriptions 
on  the  lamp  which  was  an  adjunct  to  the  tombs,  and  the  next 
is  from  one  of  those  terra-cotta  luminants ;  it  also  points  to 
the  early  custom  of  burning  lamps  as  offerings  before  tombs, 
possibly  the  forerunner  of  votive  tapers  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  : 

HAVE.  SEPTIMIA. 

SIT.  TIBI.  TERRA.   LEVIS. 

QVISQVE.    HVIC.   TVMVLO. 

POSVIT.  ARDENTE.  LVCERNAM. 

ILLIVS.  CINERES. 

AVREA.  TERRA.  TEGAT. 

(.Adieu,  Septima;  may  the  earth  lie  ligfht  upon  thee: 
whoever  places  a  burning  lamp  before  this  tomb,  may  a  goWen 
soil  cover  his  ashes.) 

A  priest's  wife  is  thus  commemorated  : 

LKVITiC    CONIVNX     PeTRONIA    FORMA    PVDORIS 

His  mea  deponens  sedibus  ossa  loco 

PaRCITE   VOS   LACRIMIS    DULCES   CVM   CONIVGE   NAT/E 

ViVENTEMQUE   DEO  CREDITE   FLERE   NEFAS 
D  P  IN  PACE  III  NON.  OCTOBRIS  FESTO  VC  CONSS. 

Petronia,  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty,  in  this  place 
I  lay  my  bones;  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and  daujjhtcrs, 
and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in 
God.  Buried  in  peace,  on  the  third  nones  of  October  in  the 
Consulate  of  Festus  [i.e.,  a.d.  472]. 
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Roman  mortuary  memorials  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  England.  One  discovered  near  Gloucester  on  a 
Decurion  reads  thus : 

DEC.   COLONIC  GLEV 
VIXIT  AN  LXXXVI. 

Showing  that  he  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty -six 
years. 
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EPITAPHS  OF  SAXON  TIMES. 

Now,  leaving  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  we  come  to 
examine  the  tomb-literature  of  our  own  country,  and  it  must 
be  observed  of  Saxon  memorials  that  most  of  them,  if  not 
absolutelv  all  of  those  dedicated  to  persons  who  died  before 
the  Norrnan  Conquest,  and  whose  graves  have  mscriptions 
on  them,  have  received  them  in  much  more  recent  times. 
These  inscriptions,  in  Latin,  were  probably  supplied  bv 
English  monks  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  countrymen,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  Norman 
conquerors.  . 

One  of  the  first  persons  so  commemorated  is  : 

St.  Alban.— A.D.  293.    St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. 

Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of 

SAINT  ALBAN. 

A  Citizen  of  Old  Vcrulam, 

of  whom  this  town   took  denomination, 

and  from  the  ruins  of  vyhich  City 

this  town  did  arise 

He  was  the  first  martyr  of  England, 

and  suffered  his  martyrdom  on  the  17th  day  of  June, 

in  the  year  of  Man's  Redemption  293. 

The  next  is  to  the  good  Roman  who  brought  into  t' 
country  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  come  to  our  sh* 
— Christianity  :  ' 

St.  Augustine.— AD.  605.    Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Here  lies  St.  Augustine,  first  Archbishop  of  Canter 
who,  being  formerly  sent  here  by  the  blessed  Gregory 
of  Rome,  and  assisted  by  God  in  working  miracles,  cor 
CEdelbcrth.   the   King  and  his  Country   from    Idolatry 
Faith  of  Christ.     Having  fulfilled  the  term  of  his  minis 
Peace,   he  departed   this  life   the  7th  of   the   Kalends  of  . 
in  the  same  King's  reign. 

Following  this  is  one  given  by  Weever  as  having  bev 
placed  ui)on   the  tomb  of   Ethelbert,    King  of   Kent,   wh< 
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married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of  France,  and 
by  whose  means  he  embraced  Christianity,  which  he  per- 
mitted the  above  good  monk,  Augustine,  to  preach  in  his 
dominions.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  person  rescued 
from  paganism  and  baptised  in  the  then  new  religion  in 
these  isles  : 

King  Ethelbert.— AD.  6i6. 

Rex  Ethelbertvs  hic  claudita  in  polyandro, 
Fana  pians,  certus  Christo  meat  absque  meandro. 

which,  interpreted,  means  : 

King  Ethelbert  lieth  here 

Closed  in  this  polyander 
For  building  churches  sure  he  goes 

To  Christ  without  meander. 

King  Ethelbert  was  the  founder  and  builder  of  the  original 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Ethelburga,  Queen  of  the  West  Saxons.— a.d.  617. 

I  was,  I  am  not;  smil'd  that  since  did  weep, 
Labour'd,  short  rest,  I  walk'd  that  now  must  sleep; 
I  play'd,  I  play  not;  sang,  that  now  am  still; 
Saw,  that  am  blind;  I  would,  that  have  no  will; 
I  fed  that  which  feeds  worms ;  I  stood,  I  fell, 
I  bade  God  serve  you,  that  now  bid  farewell. 
I  felt,  feel  not;  follow 'd,  was  pursued; 
I  would  have  peace;  I  conquer'd,  am  subdu'd; 
I  moved,  want  motion ;  I  was  stiff  that  bow 
Below  the  Earth ;  then  something — nothing  now. 
I  catch 't,  am  caught.     I  travell'd,  here  I  lie; 
Liv'd  in  the  World,  that  to  the  World  now  die. 

''heodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Died  a.d.  690. 

ccording  to  Baronius,   the   following  was   the  epitaph 
Archbishop  Theodore,  after  translation  from  the  Latin, 
"lich   it   was  originally   written.     He   was   the  seventh 
shop  of  Canterbury  : 

leodore.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Grecian,  St.  Paul's 
eyman,   borne  in  Tarsus,  continued  in  this  Archbishop- 
two  yeares,   three  months  and  twenty-seven  days,   until 
death  which  happened  Sep.  19,  anno  690. 

worthie  prelate  lieth  here,  fast  closed  in  this  grave, 
o  whom  the  name  of  Theodore  the  Greeks  most  justly  gave, 
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With  title  right  the  Soveraigntie  having  of  each  degree. 
Christ's  flock  he  fed  with  true  doctrine,  as  all  men  do  well  see, 
His  soule  was  set  at  liberty  (that  lumpish  lump  of  clay 
Dissolved)  when  September  had  put  nineteen  days  away. 
And  coveting  their  fellowship  that  live  a  godly  life, 
Is  companied  with  Angels  high,  voyd  of  all  care  and  strife. 

Another  to  the  same  Primate  appears  from  the  style  and 
spelling  to  be  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  and  is  this  : 

Theodore  yat  was  of  Cawnterbury, 

Archbyschoppe  then  and  eke  the  hygh  Prymat, 

Of  fourscore  yer  of  age,  so  than  did  dy. 

That  twenty  yer  and  two  held  the  Estat, 

To  great  Honore  and  Worschippe  fortunat. 

The  yer  of  CRIST  syx  hundryd  fowerscore  and  ten, 

Was  when  his  Sowl  fro  Flesh  was  lesed  clen. 


King  Alfred.— A.D.  705.    Little  Driffield,  Yorks. 

The  Alfred  mentioned  in  the  following  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Alfred  the  Great,  who  died  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  : 

ALFRED. 

Within  this  Chancel 

lies  interred  the  body  of 

Alfred,  King  of 

Northumberland,  who 

departed  this  life 

Jan.    12.  A. 

D.  705,  in  the  20th  year 

of  his  reign. 

Statutetn   est   omnibus 

scmcl  mori. 

The  Venerable  Bede.— Died  a.d.  735.    Durham  Cathedral. 

Bede,  or  Beda,  called  the  Venerable — more  probably  for 
his  wisdom  and  learning  than  for  his  number  of  years — must 
be  thanked  for  his  "  F!cclesiastical  History  "  which  he  com- 
pleted when  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  The 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  is  very  concise  : 

HAC  SUNT  IN  FOSSA  BEDE  VENERABILIS  OSSA. 
(Here  in  the  grave  He  the  bones  of  the  Venerable  Bede.) 

In  1020  Edvudus,  a  monk,  records  thnt  the  bodies  of  both 
SS.  Cuthbert  and  Bede  reposed  in  one  coffin,  but  when  Hugh, 
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Bishop  of  Durham,  built  the  Galilee  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
on  the  floor  of  which  is  a  large  cross  beyond  which  no  woman 
was  allowed  to  pass,  he  ordered  a  feretory  of  gold  to  be 
made,  wherein  he  deposited  the  bones  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
which  he  had  removed  from  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine.  The 
following  inscription  (in  Latin)  was  placed  at  the  base : 

This  coffin  doth  contain  the  bones  of  venerable  Bede, 
Christ  to  the  maker  sense  did  give,  and  to  the  giver  gold ; 

One  Peter  framed  the  work,  the  cost  Bishop  Hugh  paid, 
So  Peter  and  Hugh,  patrons  both,  St.  Bede  enclos'd  in  mold. 

In  1370  Richard,  of  Barnard  Castle,  placed  the  casket  of 
Bede  beside  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  was  himself  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  that  saint. 

Eadvlph,  Bishop  of  Devon. — a.d.  932.    Crediton,  Devon. 

Sis  testis  Christe,  quod  non  facet  hie  lapis  iste, 
Corpus  ut  ornetur,  sed  spiritus  ut  memoretur. 
Quisquis  eris  qui  transiris,  sta,  perlege,  plora ; 
Sum  quod  eris  fueramque ;  quod  es ;  pro  me  precor  ora. 

Translation  : 

Christ  bear  me  witness  that  this  stone  is  not 
But  here  t'adorn  a  body  that  must  rot. 
But  keep  a  name,  that  it  mayn't  be  forgot. 
Whoso  doth  pass,  stay,  read,  bewail.     I  am 
What  thou  must  be ;  was  what  thou  art  the  same ; 
Then  pray  for  me,  ere  you  go  whence  you  came. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor.  —  a.d.  1065.  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Omnibus  insignis  Virtutum  laudibus  heros 
Sanctus  Edwardus,  Confessor,  Rex  venerandus 
Quinto  die  Jani  moriens  super  CEthera  scandit. 
Sursum  Corda. 

Moritur  Anno  Domini  1065. 

Translation  : 

The  Hero  renown 'd  for  all  his  virtues ! 

Saint  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Venerable  King ! 

Dying  the  5th  of  January,  he  ascended  to  the  skies. 
Place  your  hearts  on  high  I 
He  died  the  year  of  our  Lord  1065. 

When  the  coffin  was  opened  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1774  the  body  was  found  perfectly  preserved  and 
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clothed  in  two  robes,  one  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  the  other 
of  crimson  velvet.  A  crown  was  on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in 
each  hand,  and  a  number  of  jewels  in  the  coffin. 

Lord  Byron,  who  wrote  several  epitaphs  in  verse,  penned 
the  following  whilst  at  Athens  as  a  substitute  for  an 
epitaph  on 

King  Harold. 

Obiit  1066. 

Kind  reader,  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  lauph ; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where 's  his  Epitaph? 
If  such  ye  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  Saxon  burial-stones 
were  decorated  with  a  quaintly  ornamental  cross,  with  the 
deceased  person's  name  added. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    EPITAPHS     ARRANGED 
CHRONOLOGICALLY. 

Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester.  —  a.d.  hoi.  Chapter 
House,  Chester. 

Although  my  corpse  it  lies  in  grave 

And  that  my  flesh  consumed  be; 
My  picture  here  that  now  you  have, 

An  Earl  sometime  of  this  cittye. 
HUGH  •  LUPE  by  name, 
Sonn  to  the  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY; 
Of  chivalry  then  being  flower, 
And  sister's  sonne  to  WILLIAM  •  Conqueror. 
To  the  honour  of  God  I  did  edifie 
The  foundation  of  this  monastery. 
The  ninth  year  of  this,  my  foundation, 
God  changed  my  life  to  his  heavenly  mansion. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  being  gone 
A  thousand  one  hundred  and  one. 
I  changed  this  life  verily 
The  17th  daie  of  July. 

Lupus  built  Chester  Castle  soon  after  the  Conquest,  the 
great  hall  of  which  was  pulled  down  in  1786;  it  was  looft. 
long  by  45ft.  wide.  One  tower  of  the  Castle  still  remains, 
called  Agricola's  Tower. 

The  monastery  alluded  to  in  the  epitaph  was  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  founded  by  Lupus,  but  not  finished  till  12 10. 
It  was  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  from  the  frequent  attacks 
of  the  Welsh. 

At  the  head  of  his  coffin  was  a  T-shaped  stone  bearing  an 
animal's  head,  probably  that  of  a  wolf,  from  his  name 
Lupus. 

The  next  epitaph  is  to  Rosamond  Clifford,  favourite  or 
concubine  to  Henry  II.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  de 
Clifford,  Baron  of  Hereford,  and  is  reported  to  have  had 
her  bower  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinth  or  maze  at  Woodstock, 
where,  according  to  some  writers,  she  was  discovered  by 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  either  poisoned  or  stabbed  by  that  jealous 
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lady.  That  is  the  romance  of  the  love  affair,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  she  who  founded  the  Nunnery  of  God- 
stow,  and  became  its  Abbess,  dying  there  about  1173.  The 
love  match  brought  her  two  sons,  William,  called  Longsword, 
and  Jeffery,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York.  Henry  II.,  it 
may  be  noted,  had  to  sustain  the  enmity  and  rebellion  of 
his  sons  and  Queen  Eleanor  in  11 73  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Rosamond.  He  died  1189,  aged  fifty- 
six  years. 

Fair  Rosamond.— 1173.    Godstow,  Oxon. 

HIC  •  JACET  •  IN   .  TUMBRA  •  ROSA  •   MUNDI,    NON   •  ROSAMUNDA  ; 
NON  •  REDOLET  •  SED  •  OLET  •  QVJE  •  REDOLARE  •  SOLET 

This  tomb  doth  enclose 
The  world's  fairest  rose, 

So  sweet  and  full  of  flavour; 
And  smell  she  doth  now, 
But  you  may  guess  how. 

None  of  the  sweetest  savour. 

Strongbow,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  and  his  Son.— a.d.  1177. 

Nate  ingrate,  mihi  pugnate  terga  dedisti 

Non  mihi,  sed  Genti,  Regno  quoque  Terga  dedisti. 

THIS  •  AYNCYENT  •  MONVMENT  •  OF  •  RYCHARD 

STRANGBOWE  •  CALLED  •  COMES  •  STRANGVLENSIS 

LORD  •  OF  •  CHEPSTO  '  AND  •  OGNY  •  THE  '  FIRST  • 

AND  •  PRYNCIPALL  •  INVADER  •  OF  •  IRELAND  .  1169 

QUI    OBIITii;;.     THE-  MONVMENT    WAS  '  BROKEN 

BY • THE • FALL • OF ' THE • ROFF • AND ' BODYE • 

OF  •  CHRYSTES  '  CHVRCHE  '  IN  '  AN^  •  1562  •  AND  • 

SET  •  VP  •  AGAYNE  •  AT  •  THE  •  CHARGYS  •  OF  •  THE 

RIGHT  •  HONORABLE  •  SR  •  HENRI  •  SYDNEY  •  KNYGHT 

OF  •  THE  •  NOBLE  •  ORDER  •  LE  •  PRESIDENT  •  OF 

WAILES  •  LE  •  DEPVTY  •  OF  •  IRELAND  •  1570. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  burial  place  of 
Strongbow,  but  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  is  generally  believed 
to  contain  his  remains. 

Strongbow,  when  marching  to  relieve  Fitz- Stephen  in 
Wexford,  was  attacked  by  Orian  and  his  wild  followers, 
but  Orian  being  slain  by  an  arrow  from  the  fighting 
monk,  Nichol,  his  army  was  scattered  and  numbers 
slain.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  Strongbow 's  only 
son,    a   youth    of    seventeen,    becoming    frightened    by    the 
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number  and  wild  yells  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  dismay  towards 
Dublin;  but,  hearing  of  his  stout  sire's  victory,  returned  to 
congratulate  him.  Strongbow,  however,  incensed  at  his 
son's  behaviour  before  his  army,  reproached  him  with  dis- 
honouring his  name,  and  caused  him  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death  by  being  cut  in  two  at  the  waist  with  a  sword. 
Such  was  the  severity  with  which  cowardice  was  regarded 
in  those  days,  just  as  in  the  old  Roman  days ;  but  in  a 
father,  and  dealing  with  his  only  son,  such  a  course  seems 
utterly   unnatural. 

Robin  Hood,  prince  of  archers  and  the  prototype  of 
highwaymen,  needs  no  introduction,  for  his  praises  have 
been  sung  for  the  past  600  years,  and  in  English  hearts  he 
will  never  die : 

Robin  Hood.— 1247, 

Here  underneath  dis  laitl  stean 
Laiz  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Nea  arcir  ver  az  hie  sae  geud, 
An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud  : 
Sic  an  utlawz  as  hi  an  is  men 
Vil  England  niver  si  agen. 

Obiit  24  Kal,  dekembris,   1247. 

In  modern  English  it  would  read  thus  : 

Here,  underneath  this  little  stone 
Lies  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
No  archer  was  as  he  so  good, 
And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood. 
Such  an  outlaw  as  he,  and  his  men, 
Will  England  never  see  again. 

The  epitaph  is  said  formerly  to  have  been  cut  on  a  stone 
near  Kirklees  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun  to  whom,  being  sick,  he  applied 
for  phlebotomy. 

Ela,  Abbess  of  Lacock.— 1261.    Laycock,  Wilts. 

INFRA  •  SVNT  •  DEFOSSA  ELE  •  VENERABILIS  •  OSSA 

QVE  •  DEDIT  •  HAS  •  SEDES  SACRAS  •  MONIALIBVS  •  EDES 

ABBATISSA  •  QVIDEM  QVE  •  SANCTI  •  VIXIT  •  IBIDEM 

ET  •  COMITTISSA  •  SARVM.  VIRTVTVM-  PLENA- BON ARVM. 

The  Augustine  nunnery  at  Laycock  was  founded  in  1232 
by  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
William  Longspre  or  Longsword,  the  offspring  of  Henry  H. 
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and  Fair  Rosamond.  The  Countess  at  first  enrolled  herself 
a  nun,  but  afterwards  became  abbess.  Most  of  the  original 
buildings  still  remain,  and  formed  the  seat  of  Mr.  VV.  H. 
Fox-Talbot,  the  inventor  of  the  Talbotype  process. 

Richard  de  Clere,  Earl  of  Qloucester.— 1262. 

Hie  pudor  Hippoliti,  Paridis  |?ena,  sensus  Ullissis 
i^neae,  pietas,  Hectoris  ira,  jacet. 

Translation : 

Chaste  Hippolite,  and  Paris  fair,  Ulysses  wise  and  sly, 
^neas  kind,  fierce  Hector,  here  jointly  buried  lie. 

At  Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey,  may  be  found  the  oldest 
"  brass  "  in  England — a  very  large  and  fine  one  showing  Sir 
John  in  complete  armour.  Round  the  edge  of  the  brass  is 
engraved  the  following : 

5lr  John  D'Aubernoun.— 1277.    Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey. 

Sire  :  John  :  Daubernoun  :  Chiualier  :  Gist  : 
Icy  :  Dieu  :  de  :  sa  :  alme  :  eyt  :  mercy 

Another  example  of  thirteenth-century  French  is  that  to 

Sir  John  Friviie.— Circa  1280.    Little  Shelford,  Cambs. 

Ici  •  gist  •  sire  '  Johan  •  de  •  Friuile  •  qi  •  fust  * 
signiour  *  de  *  ceste  •  vile  *  vous  *  qe  •  par  *  ici  . 
passet  •  par  *  charite  *  pur  *  lalme  "  priet  ' 

King  Edward  I.— 1308.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Edwardus  primus  Scotorum  Malleus  hie  est. 
a.d.    1308. 

PACTVM  •  SERVA. 

Edward  really  died  July  7th,  1307,  aged  sixty-seven,  at 
Burgh-on-Sands,  Cumberland,  of  a  bloody  flux,  or,  as  we 
know  it  in  modern  times,  dysentery.  Before  his  death  he 
sent  for  Prince  Edward,  and  charged  him  first  to  carry 
his  bones  through  Scotland  until  the  Scots  were  subdued ; 
secondly,  to  remove  his  heart  and  send  it  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  140  knights,  for  which  he  had  provided  ^^32,000;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  should  not  recall  Piers  Gavestone — but  his 
son  failed  to  carry  out  any  of  these  behests. 
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Maud  de  Mortimer.— Circa  1310.    Tilney,  Essex. 
Mahaud  •  DE  •  Mortimer  •  gist  •  ici 

JeSU       pour  •  SA   •   GRANDE  •   PITE   •   E   •   MISERACORDE 
DE   •    SA    •   ALME    •    EYT       MERCY- 

Earl  of  Haddington.— 1367. 

Heir  layes  a  lord  quho  quhlll  he  stood 

Had  matchless  bein  had  he  beane  .  .  .  [good?] 

This  Epitaph's  a  syllable  short, 

And  ye  may  adde  a  syllable  to  it, 

But  quhat  yat  syllable  doeth  importe, 

My  defuncte  lord  could  never  do  it. 

John    Lovekin,    four    times  Lord  Mayor  of  London. — 1368. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked  Lane,  London. 

Worthy  John  Lovekin,  stock-fishmonger  of  London  here  is 

lay'd. 
Four  times  of  this  city  Lord  Maior  hee  was,  if  truth  be 

say'd. 
Twise  he  was  by  election  of  citizens  then  being, 
And  twise  by  the  commandment  of  his  good  lord  the  King. 
Cheef  founder  of  this  church  in  his  lifetime  was  he. 
Such  lovers  of  the  oommon-welth  too  few  there  be. 
Of  August  the  fourth  thirteene  hundredyth  sixty  and  eyght, 
His  flesh  to  erth,  his  soul  to  God  went  streyght. 

Sir  John  Mandeville.— 1371-    St.  Albans 

All  yee  that  passe  by,  on  this  pillar  cast  eye, 

This  epitaph  read  it  you  can ; 
*Twill  tell  you  a  Tombe  onc't  stood  in  this  roome. 

Of  a  brave  spirited  man. 
John  Mandevill  by  name,  a  Knight  of  great  Fame 

Borne  in  this  honoured  Towne. 
Before  him  was  none,  that  ever  was  knowne, 

For  travaile  of  so  high  renowne. 
For  the  Knights  in  the  temple,  cross-legged  in  marble, 

In  armour,   with  sword,  and  with  sheeld. 
So  was  this  Knight  grac'd,  which  Time  hath  defac'd, 

That  nothing  but  ruines  doth  yeeld. 
His  travailes  being  done,  he  shines  like  the  Sun, 

In  heavenly  Canaan, 
To  which  blessed  place,  O  Lord  of  his  grace. 

Bring  us  all  Man  after  Man. 

This  is  the  Mandeville  who  travelled  more  and  lied  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  spent  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  in  travelling  through  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  much  of 
Asia,  staying  three  years  in  China  (Pekin  principally),  and 
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on  his  return  wrote  a  book  which  for  quaintness  and  extrava- 
gance is  unequalled.  He  was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Herts,  in 
1300  or  thereabouts,  but  where  he  was  buried  is  uncertain — 
probably  at  Li^ge,  in  137 1.  At  any  rate,  they  still  have 
his  horse  harness,  spurs,  and  knives,  and  probably  his  body, 
in  that  town.  He  was  a  plucky  Englishman,  and  had  few  to 
excel  him  in  "  drawing  the  longbow." 

Thomas   Smith.  — Ano.    1372.      August    18    day.      Lupton's 
Chapel,  Eton  College. 

Under  this  stone  lies  Thomas  Smith,  late  fellow  heare 
And  of  Cambridge,  a  Master  of  Arte  of  ye  King  College 

theare. 
He  did  depart  from  earthly  life,  the  time  above  exprest. 
Whose   soule  we   hope   doth   now   remaine   in   Abram's 

breast. 

It  is  on  an  oblong  brass  plate  of  much  later  date,  being 
in  English,  a  language  not  used  for  such  purposes  at  that 
date.     The  earliest  brass  in  the  mother  tongue  is  to 

John  ye  Smith.— 1370.    Brightwell,  Baldwin  Church,  Oxon. 

Man,  com  and  se  how  schal  alle  dede  be  :  wen  yow  comes 

bad  and  bare  : 
Noth  hab  ven  ve  alway  fare  :  all  ys  wcrincs  y»  be  for  care  : 
Hot   y    ve   do    for   Godys   luf   we   have   nothyng   yare. 

Hundyr 
Yis  graue  lys  John  ye  Smyth.     God  zif  his  soule  heuen 

grit. 

Edward  the   Black  Prince.- 1376.     Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Whoe'er  thou  art  with  lips  comprest 

That  passest  where  this  corpse  doth  rest, 

To  that  I  toll  thee,  lost,  O  man  ! 

So  far  as  I  tell  thee  can. 

Such  as  thou  art,  I  was  but  now 

And  as  I  am  shalt  be  thou ; 

Death  little  did  my  thoughts  employ, 

5k)  long  as  life  I  did  enjoy 

On  earth  great  riches  were  my  fate, 

With  which  I  kept  a  noble  state; 

Groat  lands,  great  houses,  treasures  great, 

Hangings  and  horses,  gold  and  plate. 

But  now  I  am  but  poor  and  base. 

Deep  in  the  earth  is  now  my  place; 

My  flesh  is  wasted  all  away, 

B 


so 
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Reduced  my  splendour  to  decay; 

My  house  is  very  straight  and  short, 

Forsooth  to  me  is  utter  naught : 

Nay  such  a  change  has  passed  o'er  me, 

That,  could  you  now  my  features  see, 

I  scarcely  think  you  aught  could  scan 

To  show  that  I  was  once  a  man. 

For  God's  sake  pray  the  heavenly  king 

That  he  my  soul  to  mercy  bring ! 

All  who  for  me  their  prayers  shall  spend 

Or  me  to  God  shall  recommend, 

God  make  his  paradise  their  home, 

Wherein  no  wicked  soul  may  come. 

The  original  is  in  Old  French,  a  language  so  little  understood 
by  the  public  at  the  present  day  that  I  give  the  translation 
only.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  but  few  epitaphs  in 
French  to  be  found  in  all  France  before  the  thirteenth 
century,  yet  in  England  Norman-French  was  greatly  in 
vogue.  They  were  common  in  this  country  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  many  examples  of  fifteenth- 
century  French  are  still  extant,  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  on  Katherine  Swinford, 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  I  believe  the  date  is  1430,  but  it 
is  from  memory. 

On  a  brass  in  Pakefield  Church,  Suffolk,  is  a  very  quaint 
one  to  John  Bowf,  who,  with  his  wife  and  eleven  children, 
are  engraved  on  the  plate  (circa  141 5)  : 


Al  schul  we  hen 
Whe  dir   ne  when 
May  no  man  ken 
But  God  above 
Ffor  other  we  car 
Hen  schul  we  far 
Full  poore  and  bar 
Thus  seyse  John  Bowf. 


We    shall    all    go   hence, 
Whither  nor  whence 
May  no  man  know 
But  God  above. 
Tho'  for  others  we  care 
Hence  shall  we  fare 
Full  poor  and  bare, 
Thus  says  John  Bowf. 


Sir  William  Walworth,  who  slew  the  outlaw  Wat  Tyler 
when  he  marched  into  London,  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
a  monument  was  erected  in  the  cathedral-like  church  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  London  gets  the  red  dagger  on  the 
flag  of  St.  George  in  commemoration  of  this  deed.  Walworth 
first  struck  Tyler  with  his  mace,  but  it  was  Robert  Standish, 
one  of  the  King's  squires,  who  plunged  his  dagger  into  his 
stomach  and  killed  him. 
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Sir  William  Walwort!i.-i383.  St.  Saviours,  Southwark. 

Here  under  lyth  a  Man  of  Fame, 
William  Walworth  called  by  Name. 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  Lyfftyme  here, 
And  twice  Ix)rd  Maior,  as  in  Books  appere ; 
Who  with  courage  stout  and  manly  Myght, 
Slew  Wat  Tyler  m  King  Richard's  Syght. 
For  which  Act  done  and  trew  Entent, 
The  Kyng  made  hym  Knight  incontinent. 
And  gave  him  Armes  as  here  you  see, 
To  declare  his  Fact  and  Chivalrie. 
He  left  this  Lyffe  the  Yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hundryd,  fourescore  and  three  od. 

Sir  William  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church,  and 
his  monument  becoming  dilapidated,  the  Fishmongers 
Company  renewed  it  in  1562,  adding  to  it  his  effigy  in 
alabaster. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  book  of  Epitaphs  (1806)  gives  an 
epitaph  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jernegan,  who  in  a  note  he  says  was  "  buried  cross- 
legged  "  : 

Sir  Thomas  Jernegan.  —  Circa  1390-1400.  Somerleyton, 
Suffolk. 

Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and  man, 
Save  thy  servant  Jernegan. 

This  was  on  an  altar-tomb  within  the  communion-rails,  but 
it  has  been  removed  outside  under  the  chancel  window. 
Under  the  chancel  fioor  lie  several  other  members  of  the 
family. 

The  next  contains  several  words  I  cannot  understand, 
as  they  are  obsolete;  but  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
fathom  them:    fady,  dey,  mot,  wones? 

William  de  Wenlock.— 1392.    Luton,  Beds. 

In  Wenlock  brad  I, 

In  this  town  Lx)rdschipes  had  I. 

Her  am   I  now  fady, 

Christes  moder  help  me  lady 

Undir  thes  stones 

For  a  tyme  schall  I  reste  my  bones. 

Dey  mot  I  need  ones, 

Myghtful  God  graunt  me  thy  wones. 

B    2 
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Wenlock  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  readers  of 
that  poet  will  note  the  similarity  of  style  and  spelling  with 
those  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Sir  Thomas  Walsch.— 1393.    Wanlip,  Leicesters. 

Here  lyes  Thomas  Walsch,  Knyght,  Lord  of  Anlep  and 
dame  Kat'ine  hys  wyfe,  whiche  in  her  tyme  made  the  Kirke 
of  Anley  and  halud  the  kirkyard  first  in  vvurchup  of  God  and 
cure  Ladye  and  Seynt  Nicholas.  That  God  have  their  Sovvles 
in  mercy. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Braunstone.— 1401.  St.  Peter's  Ch.,  Wisbech. 
Cy  •  GIST  •  Thomas  •  de  •  Braunstone  •  jadis  •  Conestable  •  du 

ChASTEL  •  de  •  WiSEBECHE  •  QUI  *  MORUIT  *  LE  •  VYNGH  '  SEPTISME  ' 
JOUR  •  DE  •  MaII  ;  L'aN  •  DE  "  NOSTRE  *  SlEGNOUR  '  MiL  *  CCCC  '  PRIMER 
DE  •  L'aLME  •  DE  •  QUI  •  DiEU  "  PAR  '  SA  *  GRACE  *  AIT  •  MERCY. 

AMEN. 

This  epitaph,  taken  from  a  brass,  again  shows  that  French 
had  not  been  entirely  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  it  was  almost  confined  to  the  use 
of  knights  and  military  men. 

Oliver  S*'  John. — 1403.     Stoke  Rochford,  Lines. 

Pray  for  the  soil  of  Mastyr  Olyv  Sent  John  squier  sonne 
unto  ye  right  excellent  hye  and  myghtye  prynces  duchess  of 
Somsete  gudame  unto  ou  Soveyn  lord  kynge  Herre  the  VII 
and  for  the  soil  of  dame  Elizabeth  Bygod  his  wyff  who  deptid 
this  transitore  liflfe  ye  XV  day  of  June  i  y*  yere  of  ou  lord 
M  CCCC  and  IIJ. 

This  is  also  copied  from  a  brass,  and  is  noticeable  from  the 
fact  that  St.  John  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts 
Bolingbroke. 

The  following  inscription  to  Henry  Nottingham  is  often 
quoted  as  being  the  earliest  in  the  English  language,  but 
that  it  is  not  so  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  several  earlier 
ones  being  here  given  : 

Henry  Nottingham.— 1405.    Holme-next-Sea,  Norfolk. 

HeRRY    NoTYNGHAM    &    HYS    WYFFE    LYNE    HERE 
YaT   MADEN  this   CHIRCHE   STEPULL   &   QUERE 
Two  VESTMENTS  AND  BELLES  THEY  MADE  ALSO 

Christ  hem  save  therefore  ffro  wo, 

AnDE  to   BRING   HER   SAULES  TO  BLIS   AT   HEUEN 
SaYTH  pater   AND  AVE   WITH   MYLD  STEVEN. 
Maden  =  made.  Quere  =  choir.  Myld  =  quiet.  Steven  =  staves. 
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Thomas  Palmer.  —  1407.  Formerly  at  Snodland,  near 
Rochester. 

Palmers  all  our  faders  were 

I  a  Palmer  livyd  here 

And  travyld  sore  till  worn  w'  age 

I  ended  thys  worlde's  pylgramage 

On  ye  blyste  Assention  daye 

In  ye  chcrful  moneth  of  maye, 

On  thousande  w'  foure  hundrede  seuen 

And  tooke  my  iorneye  hense  to  heuen. 

John  &.  Agnes  Den, — 1410.    St.  Margaret's  Ch.,  Westminster 

On  John  and  Agnes  Den 
Here  lyes  under  this  ston, 
John  Den  barber-surgeon 
And  Agnes  hys  wyf,  who  to  hevven  went, 
MC  CCCC  and  X  that  is  verament, 
For  whose  soul,  of  your  cherite, 
Say  a  paternoster  and  an  ave. 

Shakespeare  in  the  play  of  "  Henry  IV."  gives  what 
might  be  aptly  termed  an  epitaph  on  the  dead  body  of 
Hotspur,  upon  which  Prince  Henry  gazes  and  soliloquises  : 

When  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 

A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth  is  room  enough. 

A  sentiment  which  the  bard  probably  obtained  frcan  the  tomb 
inscription  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Richard  Sklpwith.— 1420.    St.  Peter's  Church,  St.  Albans. 

In  the  yere  of  Crist  on  thowsand  four  hundryd  ful  trow  with 

fowr  and  sixtein 
I   Rychard  Skipwith  gentylman   in  birth,  late  fellow  of  New 

Inne 
In  my  age  twenti  on  my  sowl  partyd  from  the  body  in  August 

the  sixteenth  day 
And  now  I  ly  her  abyding  Gods  mercy  under  this  ston  in  clay 
Desyring  yow  yt  this  sal  see,  unto  the  Meydcn  pray  for  mee 
That  bare  both  God  and  Man 
Like  as  ye  wold  yt  oder  for  ye  shold 
When    ye    ne    may    nor    can. 

Note  how  in  early  times  the  tone  of  the  epitaphs  was  of 
a  devotional  nature,  usually  invoking  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 
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Those  were  the  days  of  the  Romish  Church ;  in  our  own  day 
we  are  not  supposed,  as  Protestants,  to  use  prayers  for  the 
dead,  but  who  of  us  can  say  he  never  breathes  a  mental 
prayer  when  he  thinks  wistfully  of  some  loved  one — ''  not 
dead,  but  gone  before  "  ? 

Harry  Hawles.— 1430.    Arreton  Church,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Here  is  ybyried  under  this  grave 
HARRY .  HAWLES,  his  soule  God  save 
Long  tyme  steward  of  y«  yle  of  Wyghte 
Have  m'cy  on  hym,  God  ful  of  myghte. 

This  is  also  on  a  brass,  another  early  example : 

John  Spycer.— 1437.    Burford,  Oxon. 

I  pray  yow  all  for  charite 

Hertily  that  ye  pray  for  me 

To  oure  Lord  that  sytteth  on  hye 

tTul  of  grace  &  of  mercye 

The  wiche  RODE  SOLER  in  this  chlrche 

up>on  my  cost  y  dede  do  wirche 

wt  a  lambpe  brenynge  bright 

to  Worschip  GOD  boye  daye  &  nyghte 

And  a  gabul  wyndow  dede  do  make 

in  helthe  of  soule  &  for  crist'  sake 

Now  Jhu  that  dydyst  on  a  tre 

On  us  haue  mercye  &  pite 
Mary  moder  mayde  clere  haue  m'cy  on  me  jon  spycer 
And  on  me  Alys  his  wyff,  Ladye  for  thi  joyes  fyve. 

In  the  next  we  have  an  English  inscription  bracketed  to 
a  Latin  aphorism — at  a  time  when  not  one  in  a  score  could 
either  read  or  write  his  own  vernacular,  let  alone  a  tongue 
to  be  acquired.  But  leave  Master  Reed  alone,  for  he  was 
no  doubt,  a  good  citizen,  a  patient  angler,  and,  in  those  ante- 
angling  club  days,  a  man  noted  for  his  veracity  : 

William  Reed.— 1447. 

(gives  et  piscenarius). 
Who  yt  passyth  by  y^  waie 
ffor  mercy  of  god  behold  &  praie 
ffor  all  soules  cristen  &  for  us 
On  Paternoster  &  an  Ave 

TO  Y»  BLESSYD  SaYNTS  &  OUR  BELSSYD  LaDYE 

Seynt  Mary  to  pray  for  us. 
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Robert  &.  Christine  5avage.— 1450.    Buxted,  Sussex. 

Here  lythe  grauen  under  thys  stoon  : 
Xtine  Savage  both  ffleshe  &  boon. 
Rob't  huyre  sone  was  person  heere, 
moore  than  XXIII J  yeere. 
Cryst  godys  sone  born  of  a  mayde  ; 
that  owt  of  y«  world  ben  passed  us  fro : 
Graunte  thy  m'cy  and  to  us  also.     Amen. 

John  Brigg.— 1454.     Sail  Church,  Norfolk. 

Here  lyth  John   Brigge  undir  this  marbil  ston, 

Whos  sowle  our  lorde  Ihu  have  mercy  upon, 

For  in  this  world  worthyly  he  lived  many  a  day, 

And  here  his  bodi  is  berried  and  cowched  undir  clay, 

So,  friendis,  see,  whatever  ye  be,  pray  for  me  i  you  pray. 

As  ye  me  see  in   soche  degree  so   schall  ye  be  another  day. 

On  the  walls  of  Hungerford  Chapel,  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
are  some  quaint  old  paintings;  in  one  subject  are  shown 
two  figures,  one  of  a  man  in  sixteenth-century  costume,  the 
other  representing  Death,  enveloped  in  a  winding  sheet,  who 
approaches  the  man.  A  roofed  coffin  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
figures.  The  following  dialogue  is  written  on  the  wall  in 
old  English  characters : 

Death  and  the  Qallant.— 1459.  Hungerford  Chapel,  Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

Over  the  Man. 

Alasse,  death,   alasse,  a  blessful  thing  you  were, 
If  thou  wouldyst  spare  us  in  our  lustynesse. 

And  cum  to  wretches  that  be  soe  of  heavy  chere 
When  they  ye  clepe  to  slake  there  dystresse  : 
But  owte  alasse,  thine  own  sely  selfwyldncsse, 

Crewelly  werneth  the  pyt,  scygh,  wayle,  and  wepe 

To  close  there  yen  that  after  ye  doth  clepe. 

Over  Death. 
Graslos  galantc  in  all  thy  lustc  &  pryde 
Reme'byr  that  thou  ones  schalt  dye. 
Deth  shold  fro  thy  body  thy  sowle  ded  de 
Thou  mayst  him  not  him  ascape  certaynly. 
So  ye  dede  bodys  cast  down  thync  ye 
Behold  thaym  well,  oonsyderc  and  see 
For  such  as  they  ar,  such  shalt  yow  be. 

Some  people  have  called  it  "  Death  and  the  Traveller," 
some  "  Death  and  the  Cobbler,"  whilst  others  have  supposed 
it  to  refer  to  n  profligate  member  of  the  Hungerford  family. 
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It  may  be  a  quaint  representation  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death," 
and  probably  is  meant  as  an  allegory,  not  to  apply  to  any 
particular  individual. 

In  Raunds  Church,  Northants,  are  the  remains  of  some 
fifteenth-century  wall  paintings,  two  of  which  show  more  than 
life-sized  figures.  One  shows  a  skeleton  admonishing  three 
richly-dressed  mortals,  and  the  other  a  skeleton  (Death) 
addressing  three  naked  mortals.  The  paintings  are  much 
faded,  but  could  very  well  be  restored.  They  occupy  the 
tympanums  above  the  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 

Jane  Kerrlell.— 1460.    Ash,  Kent. 

Prey  for  the  sowle  of  Jane  Keriell 

Ye  ffriendes  alle  that  forth  by  pass 

In  endeles  lyff  perpetuall 

That  God  it  grawnte  m'cy  &  grace 

Roger  Cletherowe  hir  fadir   was 

Thowgh  erthe  to  erthe  of  kynde  reto'ne 

Prey  that  the  sowle  in  blisse  sojo'ne. 

John  Burton  &  Jenet  his  wife.— 1460.  Formerly  in  St 
Michaels,  Bassishavv. 

John  Burton  lyeth  under  here, 
Sometime  of  London  citizen  &  mercer; 
And  Jenet  his  wife  with  their  progeny. 
Been  turned  to  erth,  as  ye  may  see. 

Frends  all,  what  so  yee  bee, 

Prey  for  us  wee  you  prey; 

As  you  see  us  in  this  degree; 

So  schal  ye  be  another  day. 

Colman  gives  this  inscription  on  a  brass  which  shows  the 
earliest  representation  of  a  skeleton. 

The  following  gives  an  instance  of  perpetual  prayer  for 
the  dead,  but  to  us  poor  mortals  "  for  ever  "  is  frequently 
a  very  short  period,  as  doubtless  the  prayers  were  discon- 
tinued at  the  Reformation,  less  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Franklin's  decease : 

John  &  Margaret  Franklin.— 1462.    Chearsley,  Bucks. 

Her'  lyth  John  Ffrankelyn  &  Margarete  hys  wyfT, 
Which  ordeyned   the  leystone   to  this  Chirche, 
And  divine  service  to  be  doone  every  holy-day  in  the  yer'. 
Ao  Mo  CCCCXLIJ  on  whos'  soules  God  have  mercy   Amen. 
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"  Every  holyday  "  would  probably  mean  Saints'  days  and 
Sundays. 

John  Baret.— 1463.     St.  Mary's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

TrkWM  (  He  that  will  sadly  behold  me  with  hys  ie     |  o  aritt 
JUHIN  ^  Maye  see  hys  owne  Merowe  &  lerne  to  die  )  ^^'^^^ 
Wrappid  in  a  schete  as  a  ful  rewlie  vretche. 
No  mor  of  al  my  mynde  to  meward  will  stretche. 
From  erthe  I  kam,  &  on  to  erthe  I  am  brought, 
This  is  my  natur  :   for  of  erthe  I  was  wrought. 
Thus  erthe  on  to  erthe  tendeth  to  knet 
So  endyth  eeche  creture  :  doeth  John  Baret 
Wherefor  ye  pepil  in  waye  of  cherite 
Wyth  your  gode  praiers  I  praye  ye  helpe  me. 
For  such  as  I  am  :  right  soe  shalle  ye  al  bi 
Now  God  on  my  sowle  have  merci  &  pite. 

Amen. 

Robert  Dalusse  &  Alison  his  wife.— 1469.  St.  Martin 
Vintry. 

As  flowers  in  feeld  thus  passyth  lyfe 

Naked   the'   clothd,    feble  in   the  ende  : 

Yt  showeth  by  Robert  Dalusse  &  Alison  hys  wyf 

Chryste  yem  save  fro'  ye  powr  of  ye  fiende. 

The  next  example  is  a  remarkable  one,  letting  us  into 
many  commercial  little  secrets  of  a  fifteenth-century  Bristol 
merchant  and  shipowner  : 

Wiiliam  Canning.— 1474.    St.  Mary  Redcliflf,  Bristol. 

Mr.  William  Caning '»  y«  Richest  Merchant  of  y«  townb 
OF  Bristow.  Afterwards  chosen  5  times  Mayor  of  y»  said 
town  for  y"  good  of  y»  Comen  Wealth  of  y»  same. 

Hee  was  in  order  of  priesthood  7  yeares,  &  afterwards 
Dean  of  Westbury,  &  died  y»  7Th  of  Novem  :  1474,  which 
said  William  did  build  within  y«  said  town  of  Westbury 
A  College  (which  his  Canons)  &  y*  said  William  did  main- 
tain BY  SPACE  OF  8  YEARES  :  8oO  HANDY  CRAFTSMEN,  BESIDES 
CARPENTERS    &     MASONS    EVERY    DAY  :     lOO    MEN. 

Besides  King  Edward  y»  4TH  had  of  y«  said  William  3,000 
marks  for  his  peace  to  be  had  in  2470  tonnes  of  shiping. 
These  are  y"  names  of  his  shiping  with  their  burthens 

TONNES  tonnes 

Y»  Mary   Caning  400  Y"  Mary    Balt  220 

Y»  Mary    Redcliff  500  Y»  Little    Nicholas  140 

Y»  Mary   &   John  900  Y»  Margaret  220 

Y"  Galliot  050  Y'  Kathkrine  of   Bolt  122 

Y«  Kathrrinr  140  A  Ship  in  Ireland  100 
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no  age  nor  time  can  wear  out  well  woon  fame, 
The  stones  themselves  a  statley  worke  doth  shew. 

From  senceless  grave  we  ground  may  good  man's  name, 
And  noble  minds  by  venturous  acts  we  know. 

A  Lanterne  cleere  sets  forth  a  candle  light, 

A  worthy  act  declares  a  worthy  might. 

The  buildings  rare  that  here  you  may  behold. 

To  shrine  his  Bones  deserves  a  tomb  of  gold; 

The  famous  Fabric  that  he  here  hath  donnb 

Shines  in  its  sphere  as  glorious  as  the  sonne. 

What  needes  more  words?     Y«  future  world  he  sought. 

And  set  y^^  pomp  &  pride  of  this  at  nought. 

Heaven  was  his  ame,  let  heaven  be  still  his  station 

That  leaves  such  work  for  others  imitation. 

Bristol  was  in  those  days  the  great  commercial  port  of 
Britain,  and  the  Mary  and  John  a  veritable  fifteenth-century 
liner,  probably  one  of  the  largest  vessels  then  in  existence  : 
even  500  tons  was  a  very  large  vessel  at  that  period. 

Sir  John  Smith.— 1475.    Gt.  Ilford,  Essex. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Sir  John  Smyth  sutyme  Maist'  of 
this  place.  A  good  householder,  a  ffyne  man,  large  in  almys, 
he  did  worship  to  alle  hys  kynne,  all  ye  felosship  was  ye 
meryer  y'  Sir  John  Smyth  was  inne. 

I  p'y  to  God  have  mercy  on  hys  soule  &  alle  Cristen.  He 
passid  to  God  ye  xi°  day  of  Noueber  in  y*  yere  of  Grace 
A  M°  CCCCLXXV.     Ffor  charite  say  a  Pat'nos'  Ave. 

Clarice  Bolleit.— Circa  1480.    St.  Buryan,  Cornwall. 

Clarice  •  the  •  wife  •  of  •  Geoffrey  •  de  •  Bolleit  .  lies 
here  •    God  •  on  •  her  •  soul  •  have  •  mercy  •      Those  •  who 

pray  .   FOR   .   her    •  SOUL  •   SHALL   •   HAVE   •    TEN   •   DAYS   •   PARDON    • 

This  inscription  is  cut  upon  what  appears  to  be  an  old 
French  Cope  tomb,  but  the  name  is  evidently  Cornish.  Bol 
as  a  prefix  is  as  much  Cornish  as  Tre,  Pol,  or  Pen.  In 
former  days  the  Falmouth  merchants  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  French  ports,  so  that  a  fiat  slab  for  a 
tomb  could  easily  be  shipped ;  hence  its  probable  origin. 

Circa  1485.      Northleach,  Glos. 

ffarewell  my  frendes,  the  tyde  abideth  no  man, 
I  am  departed  from  hense  &  soe  shal  ye. 

But  in  this  passage  the  best  songe  that  I  can, 
Is  Requiem  eternam  :  Now  Jhesu  graunte  to  me, 
Whan  I  have  ended  all  myn  aduersitie, 
Graunte  me  in  paradise  to  haue  a  mansion 
That  shed  thy  blode  ffor  my  redempcion. 
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This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  verse,  for 
the  same  inscription,  with  very  little  variation,  may  be  found 
at  Royston  and  Baldstock,  Herts;  Maldon  and  Romford, 
Essex;  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate ;  and  St.  Michael's,  Crooked 
Lane. 

When  that  princely  murderer  Richard  III.  met  with  his 
much-merited  defeat  on  Bosworth  Field  at  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  his  body  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
beneath  a  bush  upon  which  his  kingly  coronet  still  hung. 
Probably  the  dying  king,  like  some  wounded  beast,  had 
crawled  thither  to  die,  or  there  the  corpse  may  have  been 
dragged  by  the  soldiers  who  stripped  the  body.  Later  the 
body,  covered  with  mud  and  gore,  was  flung  across  the  back 
of  a  horse  and  taken  into  Leicester,  the  head  in  its  swaying 
passage  actually  striking  against  the  post  at  the  bridge  end, 
as  had  been  prophesied  by  a  blind  beggar  in  the  morning 
when  the  king's  foot  accidentally  struck  it  as  he  passed. 

The  king  was  no  coward,  for  on  the  field  he  charged 
furiously  into  Richmond's  ranks,  killing  Sir  William 
Brandon,  the  Earl's  standard-bearer,  with  his  own  hand, 
striking  Sir  John  Chesney  from  his  horse,  and  making  a 
gallant  onslaught  upon  the  Earl  of  Richmond  himself,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  killing  the  Earl  but  for  the  timely 
aid  of  Baron  Stanley  and  his  men,  who  surrounded  the 
King  on  every  side,  bore  him  down  by  sheer  numbers,  and 
slew  him. 

Richard's  corpse,  followed  by  the  ribald  throng,  was 
begged  by  the  nuns  of  the  Grey  Friars,  to  whom  he  had  been 
a  benefactor,  and  decently  buried  in  their  church. 

The  following  incident  will  serve  to  show  how  the  curse 
of  Richard's  ill-gotten  money  carried  death  with  it  for 
generations.  Richard  passed  the  night  before  the  battle  at 
the  "  Blue  Boar,"  and  the  bedstead  (his  own)  on  which  he 
slept  remained  in  the  room  for  a  whole  century,  when  the 
then  landlady  of  the  hostelry  was  surprised  to  see  a  gold 
coin  drop  from  a  chink.  The  bedstead  was  entirely  of  wood, 
with  a  removable  bottom  which  formed  a  kind  of  chest  for 
papers  and  money.  In  this  receptacle  she  discovered  about 
^£300  in  coin  more  than  a  century  old.  Elated  with  her  good 
fortune  she  imparted  the  news  to  her  female  servant,  who, 
watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  murdered  her  mistress. 
The  crime  was,  however,  discovered,  and  the  woman  was 
hanged. 
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The  following  epitaph  was  placed  over  Richard  III.*s 
grave  by  his  conqueror  and  at  his  own  private  expense  : 

Richard  III.— 1485.    Leicester. 

I,  who  am  laid  beneath  this  marble  stone, 
Richard  the  Third,  possessed  the  British  thronCi 
My  countries  guardian  in  my  nephews  claim, 
My  countries  in   my  nephew's  claim. 
By  trust  betray 'd,   I   to  the  kingdom  came. 
Two  years  and  sixty  days,  save  two,  I  reign 'd, 
And  bravely  strove  in  fight;  but  unsustain'd. 
My  English  left  me  in  the  luckless  field. 
Where  I  to  Henry's  arms  was  forced  to  yield. 
Yet  at  his  cost  my  corse  this  tomb  obtains, 
Who  piously  interr'd  me,   and  ordains, 
That  regal  honours  wait  a  King's  Remains. 
Th'  year  fourteen  hundred  was  &  eighty- four. 
The  twenty-first  of  August,  when  its  power, 
And  all  its  rights,  I  did  to  the  Red  Rose  restore. 
Reader,  whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  prayers  bestow, 
T'  atone  my  crimes  &  ease  my  pains  below. 

At  the  Reformation  Richard's  body  was  torn  from  its 
resting-place  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars  and  the  bones 
strewn  about,  the  coffin  for  many  years  after  serving  as  a 
horse  trough.  A  troublous  reign,  a  violent  death,  a  charitable 
burial — such  was  the  lot  of  the  cruel  Richard. 

More  than  an  epitaph,  the  following  is  a  prayer,  pure 
and  simple,  to  the  Virgin  Mother  : 

Margaret  Cantelowe.— 1486.    Streatham,  Surrey. 

Celestiall  Princess,  thow  blessyd  Virgin  Marie, 

Thy  servant  Margret  Cantelowe  call  to  remembrance, 

And  prey  to  thy  dere  Sonne,  ye  well  of  all  mercie. 

To  pardone  hir  trespase  and  fautes  of  ignorance. 

Which  to  Hen  :  Cantelowe  was  Wyffe  withouten  varyaunce. 

And  dowhtyr  also  to  Nicholas  Alwyn 

Mercer  of  London.    God  shelde  them  all  fro'  synne. 

Ye  sayd  Margret  dyed  ye  V  day  Marcii  A     MccccLXXXVj. 

Henry  &  Joan  Doane.— 1491.  St.  Benet's,  Gracechurch 
Street. 

Pray  for  the  saulygs  of  HENRY  DOANE  &  JOAN  his 
wyf,  theyr  fadyrs,  theyr  modyrs,  bredyrs,  &  good  frendys, 
&  of  al  chrystian  saulygs. 


Jesu,  have  mercy,   amen. 
Who  departed  this  lyf  149 1. 
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Rd.  Brylton  &  Wife.— 1496.    Dartford. 

O  pytefull  creatur  conceiving  erthly  sepulture 
Of  Katryn  brylton  subterrat  ix  daye  wt  yn  June 
Thowsand  iiij  c  .  lxxxxvi  yer  accurent. 
wt  rychard  brylton  Jantilma  spows  to  the  Katryn 
Expired  thowsand  vc  *  *  *  *  * 

wt  hyer  thus  cumbent  ask  criest  ma  gu  yt  is  urgent 
Wher   thorow   y  pray   our  of   theys   twen  schall   he   be 
savyour. 

In  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  Bath,  is  a  small  chapel 
erected  by  Prior  Cantlow  between  1489-99,  with  a  small 
battlemented  turret  for  a  bell  on  the  west  side  and  a  south 
porch,  in  which  the  following  peculiar  inscription  is  placed. 
One  wonders  if  the  Margaret  Cantelowe  (see  i486)  was  a 
relative : 

Prior  Cantlow.— 1499. 

ThYS  •  CHAPELL  •  FLORYSCHYD  •  WT  •  FORMASTYE  •  SPECTABYLL, 

In  .  THE  .  HONORE  •  OF  •  M  •  Magdalene  •  Prior  •  Cantlow 

HATH    •    EDYFYED 
DeSYRING   .   YOU   .   TO   •   PRAY   •   FOR       HIM    •    WT   •   YOURE   •   PRAYERS 

delectabell 
That  •  sche  •  will  •  inhabyt  •  hym  •  in  •  hevyn  •  there  •  ever 

TO   •    ABYDE. 

I  have  wondered  if  any  relationship  existed  between 
Margaret  Cantelowe  and  Prior  Cantlow.  The  spelling  of  the 
names  is  different,  but  that  counts  for  little  in  those  early 
days  when  few  could  either  read  or  write.  Shakespeare's 
name  was  spelled  in  half  a  dozen  ways  a  century  later. 

Richard  Wenman.— 1501.    Luton,  Beds. 

Man  in  what  state  ever  thow  be 
Tim  or  Mortis  shulde  truble  the 
For  when   thow  leest  wenyst 

veniet   te 

Mors  superare 
And  soe  thy  grave  grewys 
Ergo  mortis  memorare. 

The  same  may  also  be  found  at  Northleach,  Glos.,  and  at 
Witney,  Oxon. 

In  the  next  we  have  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  St. 
Alphege  Churchyard,  in  which  the  body  of  Agnes  Halke 
was  the  first  to  be  interred — a  fact   which  seems  to  have 
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been  a  source  of  jubilation  to  her  relatives,  to  judge  by  the 
merry  strain  of  the  verse  : 

Agnes   Halke. — 1502.    St.  Alphege,  Canterbury. 

In  yis  chyrcheyerd  was  soe  hir  chaunce 
First  after  ye  haloweinge  of  y*   same 
Afore  alle  others  to  lugynne  y*  dans 
W*  to  all  creturs  is  y^   lothe  game. 

The  epitaph  to  John  Reed,  a  Lincoln  man,  ends  thus  : 

John  Reed.— 1503.    Wrangle,  Lines. 

******* 
They  for  man  when  y<®  wind  blows  : 
Make  the  mill  grind 
And  ever   thine   own    soule 
Have  thow  yn  minde 
That  thow  givest  w*    thy   honde 
That  thow  shalte  finde. 
And  y^    thow  levys  thy  Executors 
Comys  far  behind. 
Do  for  youre  own  selfe 
Whilk    ye    have    space 
To  pay  ihu  of  m'cy  and  grace 
In  heauen  to  have  a  place. 

The  deceased  did  not  believe  in  leaving  to  others  what  might 
more  fittingly  and  benefitingly  be  done  by  himself. 

Alice  Baldry. — 1506.    St.  Mary-at-Tower,  Ipswich. 

Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soull  of  Alys  late  wyf  of 
Thomas  Baldry  merchant  somtyme  the  wyfe  of  Master 
Robert  Wymbyll  Notari  which  Alys  decessed  the  iiij  day  of 
August  the  yere  of  our  Lord  thousand  cccccvi  on  whose 
soul  ihu  have  mercy  &  on  all  cristen  soullis      Amen. 

The  expressions  and  spelling  in  the  following  are 
extremely  quaint  : 

Elizabeth  Lady  Scaly s.— Circa  15 10.     Halvergate,  Nortolk. 

Here  resteth  ye  body  of  elizabeth  y^   wyf  of  tho^s  ye  lord  scalys 

ye  worthy, 
Owynce  ye  dowt'  of  ye  nobyl  lord  bardolph  i  hys  dayes  ryt 

dowghty. 
To  qwose  sowle  Ihu  send  ye  droppes  of  y*  plenteuows  mercy 
So    y'   aflyr    yis    owtlawry    sche    abyde    with'    y*    holy    in    y 

p'petuel  glory. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  family  names  are  spelled 
with  capitals ;  only  the  holy  name  of  Ihu  has  that  distinction. 
Possibly  this  was  meant  for  a  sign  of  humility,  as  I  can  find 
no  other  epitaph  so  written. 

The  next  records  the  death  of  four  persons  in  one  family 
during  1510  : 

Dudley   Family.— 1510.     Broome. 

God   be   praised  : 
Here  is   Mr.    DUDLEY,   senior, 

And  JANE  his  wife  also, 
Who,   while  living  was  his  superior, 

But  see  what  death  can  do. 
Two  of  his  sons  also  lie  here. 
One  WALTER  t'other  JOE. 
They  all  of  them  went  in  the  year 
15 10  below. 

William  Qoldwyre.— 1514.    Coggeshall,  Essex. 
Mary  Moder,  Mayden  clere. 
Pray   for  me  William   Goldwyre, 
And    for   Isabel   his   wyf, 
Ladye,   for  thy  Joyes  fyf. 
Hav  mercy  on  Christian  his  second  wyf, 
Sweet  Jhesu  for  thy  wowndys  fyf. 

Goldwyre  "  preys  "  for  Christian,  his  second  wife;  but  what 
of  the  first? 

A  Master  of  Arts  is  commemorated  in  the  next : 

John  Trembras.— 1515.    St.  Michael's  Penkevil,  Cornwall. 

Pray  for  the  soule  of  maister  John  Trembras  maistr  of 
arte  &  late  p'son  of  this  churche,  which  decessed  the  xiij  day 
of  Septembre  in  the  yere  of  our  lord  god  ml  vc  &  xv  on 
whose  soule  Ihu  have  mercy. 

Ellen   Bray.— 1516.    Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey. 

Pray  for  the  sowle  of  Elyn  bray  dowghtur  of  Sir  Edmond 
brav  knight  and  Jane  his  wife  whyche  elyn  dyed  ye  xvi  day 
of  May  A'  Mvxvi. 

Walter  Garden.— 1523.     St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Here  lycth  Walter  Garden,  come  out  of  the  West, 
God  geev  to  the  .soul  of  hym  good  rest. 
I  prey  you  neghbours  everieh  on 
Prey  for  me,  for  I  am  gon. 

Who  died  26  Anrll    1^2^. 
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1524.    Carshalton,  Surrey. 

O  blessyd  lady  of  pity  py   for  me, 
Y  my  soule  saved  may  be. 

The  manner  of  spelling  the  word  soul  or  souls  is  very 
curious;  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
scarcely  ever  spelled  in  the  way  now  in  vogue.  As  variations 
we  have  saulis,  saulys,  sawle,  sowl,  sowle,  soulis,  souleys, 
soale,  soullis,  soules,  soulys. 

The  following  epitaph  appears  to  strike  me  as  the  source 
whence  the  writer  of  the  well-known  part-song  ''  The  Red 
Cross  Knight  " — in  which  occur  the  following  lines  : 

For  the  bells  shall  be  rung 

And  the  mass  shall  be  sung, 

And  the  feast,  the  feast,  eat  merrily — 

received  his  inspiration  for  some  of  the  words. 

Robert  Trappis,  Goldsmith. — 1526.  St.  Leonard's,  Foster 
Lane,  London. 

When  the  bels  be  merely  roung. 

And  the  Masse  devoutly  soung, 

And  the  meate  merely  eaten, 

Then  sail  Robert  Trappis  hys  Wyffe, 

And  Chyldren  be  forgetten. 

Werfor,  Jesu,  that  of  Mary  sproung 

Let  their  Soulys  thy  Saynts  among 

Though  it  be  undeservy'd  on  ther  Syde 

Yet,  good  Lord,  let  them  evermore  thy  Mercy  Abyde 

And  of  your  Cheritie 
And  for  their  Soulys  say  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave. 
Sancta  Trinitas,  unus  Deus,  miserere  nobis, 

Et  Ancillis  tuis  sperantibus  in  Te. 

O  mater  Dei,  memente  mei. 

Jesu  mercy.  Lady  help. 

Anne  Flint.— 1529.    St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich. 

Of  mistrys  Anne  Flints  soule  Jesu  mercy  haue 
Whyche  was  ye  dowtre  of  Willyam  London 
Whos  body  died  &  was  beryed  here  in  yis  graue 
Y©  XI  dey  of  Jun,  by  recourse  and  computatyon, 
xvc  and  xxix  yer  of  our  Lordys  incarnatyon, 
And  to  all  yem  yat  for  her  thus  doe  prey, 
Jesu  graunte  yem  heuyn  at  ther  dethys  dey. 
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Richard  Colwell.— 1533     Faversham,  Kent. 

Whoso  hym  bethoft  inwardly  &  oft 
How  hard  it  wer  to  flitt  fro'  bedde  to  pytt : 
F"rom  pytt  unto  peyne  y©  neuer  shal  ceas  certayne, 
He  wold  not  doe  one  sinn  all  y«  worlde  to  winn. 

In  a  corner  of  this  brass  are  the  letters  col  over  the  figure 
of  a  well — a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Colwell. 

Allaine   Dister.— 1534.    Lavenhara,  Suffolk. 

Contynuail  prayse  these  lines  in  brass, 

Of  Allaine  Dister  here, 
A  Clothier  vertuous  while  he  was 

In  Lavenham  many  a  year  : 
For  as  in  lyefe  he  loved  best 

The  poor  to  cloathe  and  feede. 
So  with  the  riche,  and  all  the  rest, 

He  neighbourly  agreed ; 
And  did  appoynte  before  he  dyed, 

A  special  yearly  rent, 
Which  shoulde  be,  every  Whitsontide, 

Amongst  the  poorest  spente. 

Et  obijt  Anno  Dm     i534« 

Lavenham  Church,  it  may  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Suffolk,  having  been  built  when  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  at  its  zenith,  viz.,  between  1480- 15 20.  Its 
splendid  tower  is  upwards  of  140ft.  in  height.  The  church 
has  fine  oak  screens,  numerous  brasses,  and  stained  glass 
windows. 

Jane  Seymour,  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  a  few 
days  after  giving  birth  to  Prince  Edward,  the  young  king 
who  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  For 
device  she  has  a  phoenix,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
her  epitaph,  which,  like  nearly  all  of  this  century,  is  cut  in 
brass  : 

Jane  Seymour.— 1537.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Phoenix  Jana  jacet,  nato  Phoenice  dolendum 
Saecula  Phocnices  nulla  tuUise  duos. 

Translation  : 

Soon  as  her  Phoenix  bud  was  blown. 

Root  Phcenix  Jane  did  wither; 
Sad  that  no  age  a  brace  had  shown 

Of  Phoenixes  together. 
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Erasmus  Paston.— 1538.    Paston,  Norfolk. 

Here  Erasmus  Paston  &  Marye  his  Wiffe  enclosed  are  in  Clay, 
VVhiche  is  the  Restinge  Place  of  Eache  untill  the  latter  days, 
Of  Sonnes  thre  &    Daughters  nyne  the   Lorde  them  parents 

made, 
Ere  crewell   Death   did   work   his   crewell  spite   or   fykell   lyff 

did  fade. 

This  is  a  member  of  the  Paston  family,  living  in  the  little 
coast  village  of  Norfolk,  which  gives  us  such  peeps  into  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  period  in  the  ''  Paston  Letters." 

John  Paynter.— 1540.    Rainham,  Kent. 

Ffor  ye  loue  of  Ihu 
I  may  not  pray  now  :  pray  y© 
Wyth  on  Paternoster  &  on  Ave 
That  my  peynys  lessyd  may  be. 
John  Paynter  of  Douer  namyd  I  was 
And  two  tymes  Maior  of  yt  place. 
I  passyd  to  God  the  fourteenth  July 
One  Thousand  fyue  hundred  &  fourty. 

Several  Lord  Mayors  of  London  have  inscriptions  to  their 
memory  in  metropolitan  churches  and  elsewhere.  The 
following  is  interesting  : 

Sir  Andrew  Judd.— 1558.    St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 

To  Russia  &  Muscoua 

To  Spayne  Gynne  withoute  fable 
Traveld  he  by  land  &  sea 

Both  Mayre  of  London   &   Staple 
The  Commonwelthe  he  norished 

So  Worthelie  in  all  his  days 
That  ech  state  fullwell  him  loved 

To  his  perpetuall  prayes. 
Three  wives  he  had  :  one  was  Mary. 

Power  sunes  one  mayde  had  he  by  her 
Annys   had    none   by  him    truly 

By  Dame  Mary  he  had  one  dowghtier. 
Thus  in  the  month  of  September 

A   thowsande   fyve  hundred  fifety 
And  eight  died  this  worthie  Stapler 

VVorshipynge  his  posterytye. 

In  the  garden  of  Longner  Hall,  Shropshire,  is  interred 
the  body  of  Edward  Burton,  who  died  in  1558  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  had  adopted  the  "  reformed  "  religion, 
and  was  consequently  opposed  to  Queen  Mary,  thereby  being 
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constantly  in  dread  of  arrest  and  its  consequences.  One 
day  sitting  in  his  garden  he  heard  the  church  bells  tolling 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Severn,  and  sent  his  son  across 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  for  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  who 
was  then  ill.  If  it  was  so  the  young  man  was  to  wave  his 
hat.  Anxiously  Burton  awaited  the  signal,  and  upon  the 
hat  being  waved  the  welcome  intelligence  gave  him  such  a 
shock  that,  being  in  delicate  health,  he  fell  down  and  expired. 
He  was  against  funerals  in  churchyards,  and  made  the  request 
in  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried  in  his  garden,  which 
request  was  duly  carried  out. 

Edward  Burton.— 1558.    Longner  Hall,  Shro;^shire. 

Here  lyeth   the  body  of   EDWARD   BURTON. 
Who  died  Anno  Domini  1558. 
Wast  for  denying  Christ  or  some  notorious  fact, 
That  this  man's  body  Christian  burial  lack't 
O,  no,  not  so;  his  faith,  true  profession 
Was  the  true  cause,  which  then  was  held  transgression, 
When  Popery  here  did  reign,  the  Sec  of  Rome 
Would  not  admit  to  any  such  a  tomb 
Within  her  idol  temple  walls,  but  he 
Truly   professing  Christianity, 
Was  like  Jesus  Christ  in  a  garden  laid 
Where  he  shall  rest  in  peace,  till  it  be  said, 
Come,  faithful  servant,  come,  receive  with  me, 
A  just  reward  for  thine  integrity. 

Composed  by  Sir  Antony  Corbet,  a  neighbour  and  intimate 
friend  of  Burton. 

Thomas  Williams.— 1566.     Harford,  Devon. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Here  Lyeth  the  corps  of  Thomas  Willms  esquicr 
Twise  reader  he  in  Court  appointed  was 
Whose  sacred  minde  to  vertue  did  aspire 
Of  parlament  he  Speaker  hence  did  passe. 
The  ccmen  peace  he  studied  to  preserve 
And  trrwe  relygion  ever  to  maynteyne 
In  place  of  Justycc  where  as  he  dyd  serve 
.Ana  now  in   Heaven  with  myghtie  Jove  doth  Rayne. 

He  may  have  been  an  excellent  Speaker,  having  great  know- 
ledge of  the  procedure  and  custom  of  the  House,  but  what 
a  strange  idea  to  fancy  he  was  to  assist  "  myghtie  Jove  "  in 
the  government  of  heaven!  He  was  born  1500  years  too 
late.  He  should  have  been  a  Roman  senator,  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  bogus  gods  of  the  period. 

r   2 
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Emma  Fox.— 1570.    Aldeburgh,  Suifolk. 

To  you  that  lyfe  possess  grete  troubles  do  befal, 
When  we  that  slepe  by  Dethe  do  feel  no  harm  at  all. 
An  honeste  lyfe  dothe  bringe  a  ioyfull  deathe  at  last, 
And  lyfe  agayne  begins  when  dethe  is  once  past. 

My  louinge  ffoxe  ffarewell,  God  guyde  the  wt-  his  grace 
Prepare  thyself e  to  come  and  I  will  geue  place. 
My  children  all  adewe  and  be  ryghte  sure  of  this 
Thou  shall  be  brought  to  Dvuste  as  Emma  ffoxe  your  Mother  is. 

Robert   Byrkes.— 1579.     Doncaster,  Yorks. 

"Howe!     Howe!     Who  is  heare? 
I  Robin  of  Doncastere 
And  Margaret  my  Fere 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had, 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have, 
That  I  lefte,  that  I  lost." 
Quoth  Robertus  Byrkes,  who  in  this  World  did  reigne 
Three-score  years  and  seven,  and  yet  liv'd  not  one. 
Ano  Dni  Mccccclxxix 

Byrkes  gave  Rossingoon   Wood   to  the   town,    and   was   in 
other  ways  a  benefactor  to  his  townsmen. 

Epitaphs  with  the  motif  '^  That  I  spent  that  I  had  "  are 
to  be  found  in  several  places,  among  others  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  St.  Faith's 
Church  (to  William  Lamb),  St.  Peter's  at  St.  Albans,  &c. 
An  old  Scottish  version  reads  : 

It  that  I  gife,   I  haif; 
It  that  I  len,  I  craif; 
It  that  I  spend,  is  myne; 
It  that  I  leif,  I  tyne. 

John   Daye.— 1584.    Li. tie  Bradley,  Suffolk. 

Heere  lies  the  DAYE  that  darknes  could  not  blynd. 

When  Popish  fogges  had  ouer  cast  the  sunne 

This  DAYE  the  cruell  nyght  did  leaue  behynd. 

To  view  &  shew  what  bloudi  actes  weare  doune. 

He  set  a  FOX  to  wright  how  Martyrs  runnc 

By  death  to  lyfe  :   Fox  ventured  paynes  and  health  : 

To  give  them  light  DAYE  spent  in  print  his  wealth. 

But  God  with  gayn  restored  his  wealth  agayne 

And  gaue  him  :  as  he  gaue  to  the  poore 

Two  wyves  he  had  pertakers  of  his  payne 

Als  was  the  last  encreaser  of  his  stoore 

Who  mourning  longe  for  being  left  alone 

Set  upp  this  tombc,  herself  turned  to  a  STONE. 
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Day  was  the  printer  of  Fox's  "  Booke  of  Martyrs,"  the 
latter  only  surviving  his  printer  three  years.  Day's  wife 
afterwards  married  one  Stone,  which  fact  is  wittily  alluded  to 
in  the  last  line. 

Lord   Boyd.— 1589.    Low-churchyard,  Paisley. 

Heir  yr  godlie,  noble,  wyse  Lord  Boyd, 

Quha  kirk  and  king,  and  commin   weill  decoir'd 

Quhilke  war  (quhill  they  yis  jowell  all  enjoy 'd) 

Defendit,  counsailed,  govern 'd  he  that  lord 

His  auncicnt  house  (oft  parrel'd)  he  restoried. 

Twyis  sax  and  saxtie  zeirs  he  leiv'd  and  syne 

By  death  (ye  third  of  Januarie)  devoird. 

In  .Anno  thryis  fyvc  hundreth  auchtye  nyne. 

Sir  Richard  Worme.  -1589.     Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Does  worm  eat  Worme?     Knight  Worme  this  truth  confirms. 
For  here,  with  worms,  lies  Wormes,  a  dish  for  worms. 
Does  worm  cat  Worme?     Sure  Worme  will  this  deny 
F'or  Worme  with  worms,  a  dish  for  worms  don't  lie, 
*Tis  so,  and  'tis  not  so,  for  free  from  worms, 
*Tis  certain  Wormes  is  blest  without  his  worms. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  punning  epitaphs  com- 
menced, and  thenceforward  tombs  were  made  the  engraved 
media  for  puzzles,  anagrams,  acrostics,  chronograms,  and 
quips  of  divers  kinds  exemplifying  the  taste  of  the  wits  of  the 
day.  Abundant  evidences  of  these  are  given  under  their 
several  heads. 

An  old  monumental  inscription  is  recorded  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Whit  worth  in  the  south  aisle  of  Blidworth  Church  to 
Thomas  Leake,  who  was  killed  at  Blidworth  Rocking  in  1598. 
Who  he  was  I  cannot  discover,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  school  of  Robin  Hood  : 

Thomas  Leake.— 1598.    Blidworth,  Notts. 

Here  rests  Th.    LE.\KE,   whose  vertues  weere  so  knowne 

In  all  these  parts,  that  this  engraved  stone 

Needs  navght  relate  but  his  vntimely  end, 

Which  was  in  single  fight.     Wyist  youth  did  lend 

His  ayde  to  valor,  he  with  ease  oerpast 

Many  slight  dangers,  greater  than  his  last. 

But  willfvllc  fate  in  these  things  governs  all ; 

He  told  ovl  threescore  years  before  his  fall ; 

Most  of  wch  tymo  he  wasted  in  this  wood. 

\fvr»i  of  his  wealth,  and  last  of  all  his  blood. 
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This  individual  appears  to  have  been  a  Crown  official  in  the 
first  instance,  but  is  said  also  to  have  carried  a  second  string 
to  his  bow — that  of  outlaw,  and  as  the  village  stands  in  the 
Mansfield  district  of  Sherwood  Forest  he  was  in  the  very 
haunts  of  the  famous  Robin. 

William   Button.— 1590.    Alton  Priors,  Wilts. 

This   was   BUT-ONe  through  taking  room  for  three 

Religion,  Wisdome,  Hospitalitie  : 

But  since  heave  gate  to  enter  by  is  straight 

His  fleasches  burde  heere  he  left  to  wait 

Till  y*  last  trupe  blovve  ope  y=  widegate 

To  give  it  entrace  to  y=  soule  its  mate. 

The  next  is  similar  to  that  of  Robert  Byrkes,  1579  : 

John    and    Helen   Orgen 1591.    St.  Olaves,  Hart   Street, 

London. 

In   God  is  my   whole  trust     -I-O    1591 
John  Org^en  and  Helen  his  wife. 
As   I   was  so  be  ye  :   as   I   am  you  shall  be. 
What  I  gsue,  that  I  haue, 
What  I  spent,  that  I  had  : 
Thus  I  count  all  my  cost, 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

John  Morgan.— 1592.    Knook,  Wilts. 

of   •    your   .   CHEERITI   .  PRAYE   •    FOR    .   Y^ 
SOULE  .  OF  •  JOHN   •  MORGAN   •  GENTLEMAN       A 
ND  .  ELNOR  .   His   •   WIFE  •   WITH   •  ALL 

CHRISTIANS     •     A 
MEN   •    WHICH   •   JOHN    •   DECESED   •  THE 
VI  .  DAYE  •  OF  .  APRIL  •  IN  •  THE 
YEARE   •    OF    •   OU 
R  •   LORD   •    1592 

From  this  date  prayer  for  the  "  soule  "  in  its  various 
spelling  ceases ;  at  least,  I  cannot  find  one  of  a  later  date. 

Thomas  Walker. — 1592.    All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street. 

Shall  finde  noe  tyme  in  it  to  trust : 

Sometime  to  climbe,  sometime  to  fall. 

Till  life  of  man  be  brought  to  dust. 

In  other  wordS;   man's  highest   station  ends   in  "  Here  he 
lies." 
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Sir  Horatio  Palavicinl.— C.  1595.    Babraham,  Camba. 

Here  lyes  Horatio  Palavicini. 

Who  robb'd  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Queene 

He  was  a  thiefe — a  thiefe !  thou  lyest  : 

For  what?  he  robb'd  but  Antichrist. 

Him  Death  wyth  besome  swept  from  Bab 'ram 

Into  the  bosom  of  ould  Abraham ; 

But  then  came  Hercules  with  his  club 

And  struck  him  down  to  Belzebub. 

Sir  Horatio  collected  the  Pope's  taxes  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  converted  them  to  his  own  use,  and 
afterwards  turned  Protestant.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne  he  acted  as  her  ambassador  in  Germany,  and  was  in 
command  of  a  ship  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  His 
widow,  after  his  death  at  Babraham,  married  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell,  uncle  of  the  Protector. 

Here  is  a  post-mortem  conversation  between  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  Fate  : 

John  Windham,  Esq.,  and  Elenor  his  wife.— 1596.  St. 
Decumans  Church,  Somerset. 

Maritus  I  ^^^^  changelesse  fate  to  death  did  change  my  life, 
t  I  praied  to  be  gentle  to  my  wife. 

MoR  i  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  harte  and  hande  to  the  did  wedd 

I  Desir'd  nothyng  more  than  thys  thy  bedd. 
Brought  your  soules  that  linckt  were  in  each  other 
To  reste  above,  your  bodyes  heer  togeither. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  "  the  virgin  queen,"  had  many  epitaphs 
written  to  her  memory,  most  of  them  in  a  very  extravagant 
strain,  for  her  reign  was  the  period  of  gallantry,  when  to  be 
in  her  good  graces  was  everything,  but  to  be  under  her  frown 
was  to  be  nothing.     Here  are  one  or  two  examples  : 

Queen  Elizabeth.— 1602. 

Who  died  at   Richmond,   March  24th,    1603,  in   the  70th  year 
of  her  age  and  the  45th  of  her  reign. 

The  Queene  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 

At  every  stroake  the  oares  let  fall  : 

More  clung  about  the  barge  :  fish  under  water 

Wept  out  their  eyes  of  pearle.  and  swome  blind  after. 

I  thinke  the  bargemen  might  with  easier  thighes 

Have  rowed  her  thither  in   her  people's  eyes. 

For  how  so  ere,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd 

Sh«''d  come  bv  water,   had  she  come  bv  land. 
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Another  of  even  greater  extravagance  of  eulogy  is  this  : 

Weepe  greatest   Isle,    and    for   thy   mistresse  death, 
Swim  in  double  sea  of  brackish  water; 
Weepe,   little  world   for  great  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  warre,  for  Mars  himself  begot  her 
Mother  of  peace,  for  she  brought  forth  the  latter 
She  was,  and  is,  what  can  there  be  more  said, 
On  Earth  the  Chiefe,  in  Heaven  the  second  maide. 

Whilst  a  third  poet  sums  up  her  greatness  in  a  couplet  replete 
with  laudation  : 

Spaine's  rod,  Rome's  ruine,  Netherland's  relief; 
Earth's    joy,    England's    gemme.    World's    wonder.    Nature's 
chiefe. 

Extravagance  of  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  as  the  next  epitaph  will  prove.  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  at  an  early  age  became  a  favourite 
of  the  Queen,  but  with  the  over-confidence  of  youth  tried  to 
thwart  her  on  several  occasions,  taking  an  undue  estimation 
of  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held,  and  this  on  one  occasion 
led  the  Queen  to  remind  him  of  their  disparity  both  in  years 
and  rank,  as  she  boxed  his  ears !  By-and-by  he  found 
himself  in  prison,  but  when  released  incautiously  remarked 
that  "  the  Queen  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind 
was  become  as  crooked  as  her  carcass!  "  This  reaching  the 
Queen's  ears,  Essex  was  arrested  and  beheaded  in  1601  at  the 
age  of  thirty -four  years.  It  was  of  Essex  that  the  ring 
story  is  related  :  how  the  Queen  gave  Essex  a  ring,  telling 
him  that  if  ever  he  was  in  peril  he  should  send  the  ring 
to  her.  On  being  sentenced  he  entrusted  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  to  give  the  ring  to  the  Queen,  but  that  lady, 
obedient  to  the  command  of  her  husband,  kept  it.  On  her 
death-bed  the  Countess  confessed  her  omission  to  Her 
Majesty,  whereupon  the  latter  in  anger  is  said  to  have  hissed, 
"  (jod  may  forgive  you  for  this,  but  I  never  can." 

Earl  of  Essex.— 1 60 1.    Nottingham. 

Here  sleep's  great  ESSEX,  darling  of  mankind. 

Fair  Honour's  lamp,  foul  Envy's  prey,  Art's  fame. 
Nature's  pride,    Vertue's  bulwark,  lure  of  mind, 

England's     sun,     Belgia's     light,     France's     star.     Spam's 
thunder, 
Lisbon's  lightning,  Ireland's  cloud. 

The   whole    World's   wonder. 
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On  a  black  marble  slab  in  Courteenhall  Church  (chancel, 
N.  side)  is  the  following  quaint  effusion  : 

A.  Sallops  Oseley.— 1607.    Courleenhall  Church,  Northants. 

A    •    SaLLOPS   •  OSELEV   •   I    •    RUEN    •    PaTTRIGE 
VVOONE  •   NO  .  BIRDS   •   I  •  HAD  •  HER  •  BY  •  SUCH 
WORCK   •   WITH   .   HER    •    WAS   •    DOONE  •   SHEE   •   DEAD 
I    •  TURTLE   •  SOUGHT  •  A   •   WaKE   •   IN   •    SaLSIE 
BRED  .  TWISE  .  SIX  •   BIRDS  •  SHEE  •  ME  •  BROUGHT 
SHEE  .  LYVS  .  BUT  •  I  •  AM  •  DEAD  •  BUT  •   WHEN 
NINTH   •   YEARE   •    WAS   •  COME   •    I    •  SLEAPE   •  THAT 

WAS  .  A  •  Wake  •  so  •  yeilding  •  to  •  Death's     doome 

DID   •  here  .   MY   •   LODGING   •  TAKE. 

Oseley  married  first  a  Partridge  and  secondly  a  Wake,  and 
this  fact  with  the  note  that  "  rewen ''  =  barren  will  help 
the  reader  to  understand  the  puzzling  epitaph. 

Sir  Francis  Vere.— 1608.    Westminster  Abbey. 

When  Vere  fought  Death  armed  with  his  Sword  and  Shield, 
Death  was  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  Field; 
But  when  his  Weapons  he  had  laid  aside, 
Death,  like  a  Coward,  struck  him,  and  he  died. 

The  tomb  on  which  the  verse  is  inscribed  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  Abbey  :  Sir  Francis,  lying  on  a  slab  of 
alabaster,  clad  in  complete  armour,  is  supported  by  the  life- 
sized  figures  of  his  four  sons  also  fully  caparisoned. 

Frances  Croke.— 1605.     St.  Katherine  Cree,   London. 

The  loved  and  beloved  wife  of  Paulus  .Ambrosius  Croke. 

Well  borne  she  was,   but  better  borne  againe, 

Her  first  birth  to  the  flesh  did  make  her  debtor, 

The  latter  in  the  Spirit,  (by  Christ,)  hath  set  her 

Freed  from  fleshe's  debtes.  Death's  first  and  latter  gaine  : 

Wives  pay  no  debts  whos  husbands  live  and  reigne. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  length  to  which  lauda- 
tion can  reach  : 

Sir  Thomas  Croft.— 1609.    St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Six  lines   this   image  shall  delineate, — 

High   Croft,   high  borne,   in   spirit  and  virtue  high, 

Approv'd,  bek)v'd,  a  Knight,  stout  Mars  his  mate, 
Love's  fire,  war's  flame,  in  heart,  head,  hand,  and  eye; 

Which  flame  war's  comet,  grace,  now  so  refines. 

That  fixed  in  Heaven,  in  Heaven  and  Earth  it  shines. 
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Sir  William  Stone  and  Barbara  his  wife.— 1609.    St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Milk  Street,  London. 


Their  riches  were  like  corne 

r^        rr  r,        •    •  l^nt    tO    the    ficM  ^  „        l        r 

Graffeofleuitie     v\rv,of  ;f  T-oz-oUrM    I'f  Stone  walls,  brafs  towers, 

Span  in  breuitie      ^^  "'^'-  *>  receiv  a,  ll  decay  as  flowers  : 

Flowers  felicitie          manifold  did  yield  One  gone,  their  good 

Fire  of  miferie       Their  bodies  have  a  Prave  '^'  Lo.heere  they  stood, 

Windes  ftabilitie     ^  "f  "^.  DOp^^S  nave  a  grave  g^  transitory 

is  mortality                their  Virtues  none :  is  our  glory. 
But  shall  when  time  grow  greene 
when  they  are  gone. 

So  much  doubt  is  expressed  in  the  following  verse  that 
were  it  not  for  the  statement  of  the  name  of  Anne  Gibson  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  who  really  was  dead  : 

Anne  Qibson.— 1611.    St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street,  London. 

What !  is  she  dead  ?  doth  he  survive  ? 
No  :  both  are  dead  and  both  alive ! 
She  lives,  he's  dead  by  love  through  grieving, 
In  him  for  her;  yet  dead,  yet  living; 
Both  dead  and  living!  then  what's  gone? 
One  half  of  both,  not  any  one ; 
One  mind  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  grave 
In  life,  in  death  they  had,  and  still  they  have. 
Amor  ooniugalis  aeternus. 

John  and  Jane  Pearse.  -1612.    Bigbury,  Devon. 

Here  lie  the  corpses  of  John  and  Jane  his  wife, 

Surnamed  Pearse,  whom  death  bereav'd  of  life, 

O  lovely  Pearse  until  death  did  them  call, 

They  objects  were  to  love  in  generall. 

Living  they  lived  in  fame  and  honesti, 

Dieing  they  left  both  to  their  progeni. 

By  nature  they  were  two,  by  love  made  one, 

By  death  made  two  again  with  mournful  mone. 

O  cruel  death  in  turning  odd  to  even. 

Yet  blessed  death  in  bringing  both  to  heaven. 

On  earth  they  had  one  bed,  in  earth  one  toombe, 

And  now  their  souls  in  heaven  enjoy  one  roome. 

Thus  Pearse  being  pierced  by  death  doth  peace  obtain, 

Oh  happier  pierce  since  peace  is  Pearse's  gain. 

He  dyed  the   10  day  of  December   1612 

She  died  the  31  day  of  Julie  1589. 

This  epitaph  is  cut  on  a  slate  slab  showing  the  figures  of 
the  deceased,  the  husband  being  accompanied  by  little  scrolls 
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indorsed  "  Ihu  Mercy,"  and  the  wife  by  others  inscribed 
"  Ladye  help."  A  shield  charged  with  three  fishes  is  also 
shown. 

Antony  Cooke.— 1 613.    Battle,  Sussex. 

An  epitaphe  vpon  Antony  Cooke  who  decea 

Sed  vpon  Easter  Monday  Anno  Dni  1613 

At  the  dve  sacrifice  of  the  paschall  lambe 

Aprill  had  eayghte  dayes  wep'e  in  showers  He  came 

Leane  hvngry  deathe  who  never  pitie  tooke 

And  cawse  ye  feaste  was  ended  slew  this  Cooke. 

On  Easter  Monday  he  lyves  then  no  daye  more 

Bvt  sunke  to  ryse  with  him  that  Rose  before 

Hees  here  intombed  a  man  of  vertues  line 

Out  rechte  his  yeares  yet  they  were  seaventy-nyne 

He  left  on  earth  tenn  children  of  ealeven 

To  keepe  his  name  whilst  himself  went  to  heaven. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  161 3 
is  a  very  strange  one.  When  about  one-  or  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Carr,  who 
had  become  a  favourite  of  James  I.  and  had  been  ennobled, 
first  as  Viscount  Rochester  and  subsequently  Ebrl  of 
Somerset.  Overbury  was  introduced  to  the  King,  who  in 
1608  knighted  him.  He  now  assisted  his  friend  Rochester 
in  an  intrigue  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  but,  knowing  the 
character  of  the  lady,  he  became  alarmed  for  his  friend  when 
marriage  was  spoken  of,  and  had  the  temerity  to  speak  to 
Rochester  on  the  subject — a  friendly  act  which  brought  him 
the  hatred  of  both  the  Countess  and  the  Viscount.  He  was 
arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
attempts  were  made  to  poison  him,  but  although  "  blotches 
and  blains  "  broke  out  all  over  his  body  he  did  not  die;  but 
at  length,  by  a  poisoned  clyster  given  to  him  under  pretence 
of  curing  him,  his  death  was  compassed. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  crime  was  discovered,  and 
Rochester  and  the  Countess  were  arrested.  They  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  were  pardoned  by 
the  King,  who,  as  the  former  left  the  apartment,  is  said  to 
have  hypocritically  kissed  him.  But  when  the  door  was  closed 
he  exclaimed,  "  Now  the  de'il  go  wi'  ye;  I'll  never  see  thy 
face  agen."  Sir  Jervis  Elwaies,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
Richard  Weston  and  James  Franklin,  who  attended  Overbury 
in  prison,  with  Anne  Turner,  who  prepared  the  food,  were 
all  executed. 
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Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury.— 1613.    Buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  Span  of  my  Days  measur'd,  here  I  rest, 
That  is,  my  Body;  but  my  Soul  his  Guest, 
Is  hence  ascended ;  whither  neither  Time, 
Nor  Faith,  nor  Hope,  but  only  Lx)ve  can  climb; 
Where  being  now  enlighten 'd,   she  doth  know 
The  Truth  of  all  Men  argue  of  below 
Only  this  Dust  doth  here  in  Pawn  remain 
That  when  the  World  dissolves,  she  come  again. 

By  Himself. 

Dorothea  Doddridge. — 1614.     Exeter  Cathedral. 

As  when  a  curyous  clocke  is  out  of  frame 

A  workman  takes  in  peeces  small  the  same 

And  meding  what  amisse  is  to  be  found 

The  same  rejoynes  and  makes  it  trewe  and  sound 

So  God  this  Ladye  into  two  partes  tooke 

Too  soon  her  soule  her  mortall  corse  forsooke 

But  by  his  mighte  att  length  her  body  found 

Shall  rise  rejoyned  unto  he  soule  new  crownd 

Till  then  they  rest  in  earth  and  heave  sundred 

Att  which  conjoynd  all  such  as  live  we  the  wondred. 

Shakespeare  needs  no  introduction  :  suffice  it  to  say  he  was 
born  and  died  on  April  23rd  1564  and  1616  respectively. 
He  was  born,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
where  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  his  bust  and  this 
epitaph  : 

William  Shakespeare.— 16 16.    Stratford-on-Avon. 

IvDicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  maeret,  Olympvs  habet. 


Stay  Passenger,  why  goest    "Rou  so  fast. 

Read  if  "Rou  canst,  whom  enviovs  deah  haTj  plast 

Within  "His  monvment,  Shakespeare  wiTi   whome 

QvicK  natvre  dide  :   whose  name  doTi  deck  y*=  Tombe, 

Far  more  "Hen  cost  :  sieh  all  y^  haTj  writt 

Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit   ano    dio    1616. 

i^TATlS   53    DIE   23   Ap. 

On  his  gravestone  are  these  quaintly-expressed  lines,  said 
to  be  the  poet's  own  composition.  If  they  are,  he  can 
scarcely  have  written  the  plays  which  some  will  have  it 
Bacon  wrote : 
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Good  Friend  for  lesus  Sake  forbare 

To  digg  PE  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe, 

T 
Blese  be  "H  E  Man      y      Spares  TIES  Stones 

T 
And   curst    be    He    y     moves  my  bones. 

As  a  curiosity  I  give  the  same  verse  in  the  Basque- French 
of  Shakespeare's  day,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodgson  : 

Jesusen  izena  gatik,  es  oloi !  lagun  ona 

Et  phalaz  idok  ak  hemen  zerratu  den  erhautsa ! 

Benedicatu  harri  hek  gupidets  ditnena, 

Ta  bedi  ene  hezzuren  lugitzen  maradica ! 

Many  persons  have  copied  Shakespeare's  desire  for  his 
bones  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  I  subjoin  two  examples, 
although  not  in  chronological  order  : 

Qcorge  Warrington.— 1727.  St.  Stephen,  Dunheved,  Corn- 
wall. 

Tis  my  request 
My  bones  may  rest 
Within  this  chest 
Without  molest. 

There  is  the  request,  but  without  a  penalty  attached.  The 
next  places  a  limit  on  the  time  of  his  rest,  not  wishing  to  be 
disturbed  until  his  gravestone  is  rotten  : 

St.   Peter's,  Canterbury. 
Touch  not  my  grave,  my  bones,  nor  yet  my  dust, 
But  let  this  stone,  which  stands,  be  rotten  first. 

But  instead  of  looking  to  Shakespeare  as  the  first  who  wished 
"  not  to  be  called  "  from  his  long  sleep,  we  must  go  back 
to  Roman  times  for  the  same  sentiment,  as  will  appear  from 
the  two  epitaphs  here  interpolated. 

The  first  was  from  a  stone  which  stood  by  the  Aurelian 
Gate  in  pagan  times — that  is,  before  Christ : 

C      TVLIVS  .  c  •  L 

BARNAEVS 

OLLA  •   EJVS  •  SI   •  gUI 

OV   •   VIOI.ARIT   •   AD 

INFERNOS  •   NON   •  RBCIPIATVR 

which  Englished  means  : 

C.  Tullius  Barnneus.     If  anyone  violate  this  urn,  let  him 
not  be  received  into  the  Infernal  Regions  (=Elysium). 
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Another,  according  to  Maitland  in  the  Lapidarian  Gal- 
lery, and  consequently  referring  to  a  Christian,  is  in  a 
similar  strain  : 

MALE        PEREAT    •    INSEPVLTVS 

lACEAT    •    NON    •    RESVRGAT 

CVM   •   IVDA  •  PARTEM   •   HABEAT 

SI    •    QUIS    •    SEPVLCHRVM    •   HVNC    •    VIOLAVERIT. 

If  anyone  should  violate  this  tomb,  let  him  die  in  misery, 
lie  unburied,  and  not  rise  again,  but  have  his  lot  with  Judas 
{i.e.,  be  hanged). 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  a  remarkable  age — one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our  annals. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  for  he  was 
beheaded  at  the  age  of  sixty  on  the  revival  of  an  old  sentence. 
As  an  author,  poet,  statesman,  courtier,  navigator,  and  both 
military  and  naval  commander  he  has  every  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  England's  worthiest  sons. 

Aubrey  sketches  him  thus  :  "  He  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
and  bold  man ;  but  his  naeve  was  that  he  was  damnable 
proud.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceedingly 
high  forehead  and  long-faced."     He  wrote  his  own  epitaph  : 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh.— i6i 8.    St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Even   such   in    time,    which   takes   in    trust 

Our  youth  and  joyes,  and  all  we  have, 
And  payes  us  but  with  age  and  dust, 

Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  wayes. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  dayes. 
And  from  which  earth,  and  grave,  and  dust, 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up  I  trust. 


William  Burgoin.— 1623.    Arlington,  Devon. 

Here  lyes  WILL  BURGOIN,  a  squire  by  descent, 
Whose  death  in   this   world   many  people  lament : 

The  Rich  for  his  love 

The  Poor  for  his  alms 

The  Wife  for  his  knowledge 

The  Sick  for  his  balms 
Grace  he  did  love  and  Vice  control 
Earth  has  his  Bodye  and  Heaven  his  Soule. 
The  i2th  daye  of  August  in  the  morn  dy'd  he  16  and  23. 
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51r  Laurence  Fairfield.— 1625.    Burford,  Oxon. 

Here  shadows  lie 

Whilst  earth  is  fadd ; 
Still  hopes  to  die 

To   him  fhe   hadd. 

In  bliff  is  bee 

Whom  I  loved  beft; 
Thrice  happy  ihe 

With  him  to  reft. 

So  shall  I  bee 

With  him   I   loved; 
And  he  with  mee, 

And  both  us  bleffod. 

Lx)ve  made  me   poet, 

And  this  I  writt; 
My  heart  did  do  it, 

And  not  my  witt. 

Hadsi  Shaughsware. — 1636.  St,  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate  St., 
London. 

On  August  10,  1626,  was  interred,  without  the  verge  of 
the  consecrated  burial  ground,  the  body  of  Hadgi  Shaughs- 
ware,  a  Persian  merchant,  whose  son,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  daily  repaired  to  his  grave  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  where  he  performed  various  prayers  and  ceremonies 
over  the  defunct  until  disturbed  in  his  devotions  by  the  usual 
London  crowds.  Englished  the  Persian  inscription  reads 
thus : 

This  Grave  is  made  for  Hadgi  Shaughsware,  the  chiefest 
Servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of  20  years ;  who 
came  from  the  King  of  Persia  &  died  in  his  service.  If  any 
Persian  cometh  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  this,  and  a 
Prayer  for  him,  the  Lord  receive  his  Soule;  for  here  lieth  Hadgi 
Maghmotc  Shaughsware,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Novoy, 
in  Persia. 

Jarret  (a  grocer).— 1626.    St.  Saviour's,  South wark. 

Some  caPd  him  GARRET,  but  that  was  too  high, 
His  name  was  I  ARRET  that  here  doth  lye  : 
Who  in  his  life  was  toft  on  many  a  wave, 
And  now  he  lies  anchor'd  in  his  own  grave. 
The  Church  he  did  frequent  while  he  had  breath, 
He  desir'd  to  lye  therein  after  his  death. 
To  heaven  he  has  gone  the  way  before, 
Where  of  Grocers  there  are  many  more. 
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Ellen  Reson.— 1630.     Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 

Ellen  wife  of  Robert  Reson,  alderman  of  this  town 
Shee  deceased  Jan  8th  1630  &  is  interred  below,  hereby 

The  Charnel  mounted  on  this  W 

Sets  to  be  seen  in  Funer 

A  Matron  plain  Domestic 

In  housewifery  a  princip 

In  care  &  pains  continu 

Not  slow,  not  gay,  nor  prodig  /  ALL 

Yet  neighbourly  &  hospit 

Her  children  seven,  yet  living 

Her  sixty-seventh  year  hence  did  c 

To  rest  her  body  natur 

In  hope  to  rise  spiritu 

Maria  Wen tworth.— 1632.    Toddington,  Beds. 
To  the  Memory  of 
MARIA  .  WENTWORTH 

Who  died — 1632.     Aged  18  years. 
And  here  the  pretiovs  dyste  is  layde, 
Whose  pverile   tempered   clay   was  made 
So  fine,  that  it  the  gvest  betray 'd. 
Else  the  sovle  grew  so  fast  within, 
It  broke  the  outer  shell  of  sinne, 
And  so  was  hatched  a  cherebim. 
In  height  it  soar'd  to  God  above. 
In  depth  it  did  to  knowledge  move, 
And  spread  in  breadth  in  general  love. 
Before  a  pios  dvty  shin'd. 
To  parents,  cvrtesie,  behind ; 
To  either  side  an  equal  mind. 
Good  to  the  poore,  to  kindred  dear, 
To  servants  kind,  to  friendship  clear, 
To  nothing  but  herself  severe. 
Soe,  though  a  virgin,  yet  a  bride 
To  everie  grace  she  jvstified 
A  chaste  poligamie,  and  dyed. 

A  similar  idea  of  "  hatching  a  cherubim,"  in  the  second 
verse,  is  said  to  be  in  a  churchyard  in  or  near  Cambridge, 
but  I  cannot  discover  its  exact  locality  : 

Mary  Qwynne. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Gwynne, 
Who  was  so  very  pure  within. 
She  cracked  the  shell  of  earthy  sin 
And  hatched  herself  a  cherubim ! 
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Thomas  Qreenhlll.— 1634.    Beddington,  Surrey. 

Hee  once  a  Hill  was  fresh  &  Greene, 
Now  wither'd  is  not  to  be  seene, 
Earth  to  earth  shovel'd  up  is  shut, 
A  Hill  into  a  Hole  is  put. 

Roger  Earth.— 1634.    Dinton,  Wiltshire. 

From  Earth  wee  came,  to  Earth  wee  muft  returne, 
Witneff  thif  earth  that  Lyes  within  this  VRNE. 
Begott  by  earth  :   Borne  alfo  of  Earth's  WOMBE, 
74  yeares  Lived  earth,  now  Earth's  his  TOMBE. 
In  Earth  earths  Body  Lyes  Vndcr  this  STONE, 
Bvt  from  this  Earth  to  Hcauen  earth's  foule  is  gone. 

Roger   Earth  :   Armigr. 
Obijt — 3° — die  aprilis 
—  1634— 

Combe  of  Thurlcstone.— 1637.    Thurlcstone,  Devon. 

Whilst  I  lyved  I  lyved  to  dye, 
Now  I  live  in  Church  etearnilly. 
Some  I  spent,  much  I  gave 
What  I  lent,  now  I  have 
-1637— 

This  is  on  a  tablet  over  the  \'estry  door,  beneath  the  figure 
of  Combe  kneeling,  with  clasped  hand,  before  a  little  altar 
or  prayer- desk. 

Robert  Burton. -1639.    Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

(Author  of  "The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.") 
Paucis  notis,    paucioribus   ignotus,    hie  jacct   Democritus 
junior,  cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem  Melancholia.     Obiit  8  Id  Jan 

A.C.    MDCXXXXIX. 

Translation  : 

Known  to  few,  unknown  to  fewer,  here  lies  Democritus 
junior,  who  lived  and  died  by  Melancholy.  He  died  the  8th  of 
the  Ides  of  January,  1639. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  an  inscription  in  French  at  such 
a  late  date,  but  here  is  one  engraved  on  a  heart-shaped  brass 
plate,  lavishly  adorned  with  skulls,  cross-bones,  and  hour- 
glasses : 

0 
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Elizabeth  Furlong.— 1641.    Stoke-in-Teignhead,  Devon. 

ICY  •   AVASSI   •   ET   •    METTRE  •   LE  •   CORPS 

DE  .  ELIZABETH  •  FVRLONG  •  LA 

FILLE  •  DE  •  THOMAS  •  TAWLEY  •  DE 

DITTISHAM    •   GEN    •    ET    •    FAME    •    DE 

FRANCOIS    •    FVRLONG   •   DE 

LODDESWILL  •  GEN   •  QVI  •  A 

ESTE   •  ENSEVELLEY   •   LE   •    15ME 

lOVRE  •  DE  •  NOVEMBRE 

164 1 

Humphrey  Dethlck.— 1642.  Weymouth  Parish  Church, 
Dorset, 

MORS    •    MIHI   •   LUCRUM. 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Humphry  Dethick 
Esq.  who  was  one  of  his  MA^ies  Gent  : 
VSHERS  (dayly  waiter)  who  departed 
This  life  the  14  August  Anno  Dni  : 
1642  Aetatis  suae  63. 

Speaking  of  skulls  and  cross-bones  reminds  one  that 
symbols  have  always  played  a  prominent  part  in  tomb 
memorials,  even  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  times  down  to  the 
present  year  of  grace. 

In  pagan-Roman  times  broken  columns,  pyramids  (denot- 
ing Egyptian  burial-chambers),  urns,  torches  (erect  or  in- 
verted), cupids  with  trumpets,  masks,  cypress  trees  and 
branches  were  favourite  emblems. 

When  Christianity  dawned  the  early  secret  symbol  was 
that  of  a  fish,  on  account  of  a  Greek  word,  Ix^vs  =  fish, 
comprising  the  initials  of  the  five  words  Irjaov;  Xpicrros  ®eov 
vto?  ^(orrjp,  signifying  Jesus  Christ  Son  of  God  the 
Saviour ;  while  from  the  form  of  the  fish  came  the  vesica 
pisces  SO  often  employed  as  a  Christian  symbol. 

X  P,  representing  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  our  Lord 
and  the  figure  of  the  cross,  was  also  frequently  used.  Some- 
times the  two  were  joined  thus  P.  Sometimes  the  symbol  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  letter  N  thus    P,  which  is  then 

read  XPI5T02  NIKA  =  Christus  Vincit  (Christ  Victorious). 

From  Romish  sources  we  obtain  emblems  of  saints, 
legends,  and  the  ritual,  the  V  M  and  B  V  M  of  the  holy 
mother,  grotesque  animals,  griffins,  wyverns,  winged 
serpents,  &c. 

Later  came  the  various  emblems  of  decaying  mortality, 
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which  are  supposed  to  preach  to  us  of  the  hereafter,  but  for 
which  familiarity  probably  breeds  indifference.  In  this 
category  we  have  skulls,  crossed  thigh-bones,  skeletons, 
cadavers  or  withered  and  half-skeletonised  bodies,  corpses 
in  shrouds  and  winding  sheets,  bleeding  hearts  and  other 
post-mortuary  objects,  all  repulsive  to  the  eye  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  Christian,  who  should  not 
be  taught  to  look  upon  the  death  of  the  body  with  fear  and 
horror,  but  with  hope  and  joy.  The  terror  of  death  does  not 
lie  in  what  takes  place  during  our  dissolution  in  the  grave, 
but  in  the  contemplation  of  what  awaits  each  individual  in 
the  Great  Beyond. 

Emblems  of  the  trade  of  the  deceased  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  especially  in  our  country  churchyards,  where  we 
see  the  tools  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  blacksmiths  chao- 
tically mingling  with  the  heads  of  cherubs,  hour-glasses,  and 
initial  letters.  Little  can  be  said  against  such  emblems,  as 
they  do  not  fill  one  with  revulsion  such  as  is  evinced  by  the 
display  of  fragments  of  the  human  body  or  the  representation 
of  the  whole  osseous  foundation. 

The  early  Christian  symbols,  according  to  TertuUian,  who 
wrote  the  famous  "  Apology  for  Christianity,"  and  died 
about  A.D.  225,  were  the  mitre,  the  crow,  the  lily  and  other 
flowers,  antl  the  cross  of  various  shapes,  all  of  pleasing  forms 
and  vet  remindful  of  the  end  of  man. 


Elizabeth  Wilbraham.— 1645.    Acton  Church. 

AGED  24  years. 

Here  lyes  the  body — Mould !  some  one  replies 

Tis  not  her  body,  'tis  this  marble  lyes ; 

For  her  fayre  clay,  ere  death  could  reach  her  bed, 

Sly  sickness  (to  cheat  him)  thence  ravished, 

.^nd  in  its  roome  conveyed  a  skelleton, 

Which  scarce  her  looking^  glasse  or  friends  could  owne ; 

A  skelleton  so  bare,  that  as  she  lay, 

She  seemed  a  soule  abstracted  from  its  clay 

Thus  lightened  she  could  act  &  never  faint, 

But  moved  more  like  an  angell  than  a  saint; 

Whilst  through  those  weather-beat  thin  walls  of  skin, 

Kach  look(T  on  might  see  what  dwelt  within  ; 

Sound  judgement,  joyn'd  to  active  piety. 

Wit,  sweetness,  patience,  &  humility. 

A  virgin  too !  save  that,  just  such  another, 

In  «ll  perfections  as  her  neighbour  mother. 

C   2 
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Thomas  Wayte,  of  Keythorpe,  Esq.— 1642.  St.  Jamess, 
Clerkenvvell. 

Receiver  for  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  Counties 
of  Warwick  and  Leicester  1642. 

Hither  no  tears  but  garlands  bring 

To  crown  this  good  Receivers  dust 
Who  gave  account  to  God  &  King 

And  lives  rewarded  with  the  just 
So  to  his  faith  &:  office  both  gave  rest 

The  KING  his  QUITTANCE  GOD  QUIETUS  EST. 

Garlands  at  funerals  were  in  vogue  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  until  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Probably  the  feeling  which  prompts  the  bride  to 
adorn  her  head  with  orange  blossoms,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
offering  of  bouquets,  and  strewing  with  flowers  the  pathway 
she  is  to  tread,  has  the  same  origin  as  that  which  results  in 
decking  the  poor  corpse,  coffin,  and  grave  of  the  maid  with 
the  same  lovely  but  frail  emblems  of  youth  and  beauty. 

In  early  ages  funeral  garlands  were  usually  made  wholly 
of  flowers,  but  these  in  later  years  gave  place  to  those  of 
hoops,  surmounted  by  rosettes  and  ribbons  of  coloured  papers, 
as  being  more  lasting  when  suspended  from  the  roofs  of 
village  churches.  Derbyshire,  with  its  lovely  hills  and  dales, 
appears  to  have  continued  the  custom  longer  than  any  other 
county.  Those  interested  in  such  things  will  find  some  en- 
graved in  Vol.  I.,  page  7,  of  "  The  Reliquary." 

The  garlands  were  made  somewhat  in  form  of  a  Papal 
crown,  the  foundation  being  two  hoops  of  thin  wood  held  in 
place  by  upright  laths,  and  the  whole  ornamented  with  cut 
paper,  ribbons,  &c.  On  some  garlands  formerly  in  Ashford- 
in-the- Water  Church,  white  gloves,  'kerchiefs,  collars,  &c., 
were  cut  from  white  paper,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  deceased,  and  frequently  with  a  verse.  One  examined 
some  fifty  years  since  bore  the  following  : 

Be  always  ready,  no  time  delay, 
I  in  my  youth  was  called  away, 
Great  grief  to  those  that's  left  behind. 
But  I  hope  I'm  great  joy  to  find. 

Ann  Swindcl 

Aged  22  years 

Dec  9th  1798. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Antiquarian  Repertory  "thus  interest- 
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ingly  writes  upon  funeral  garlands  :  ''  These  garlands  at  the 
funerals  of  the  deceased  were  carried  solemnly  before  the 
corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  church.  They  were  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner — the  lower  rim  or  circlet  was  a  broad  hoop  of 
wood,  whereunto  was  fixed  at  the  sides  thereof  two  other 
hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  top  at  right  angles,  which 
formed  the  upper  part,  being  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  width.  These  hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial 
flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn,  and  silk,  and  more  or  less 
beautiful,  according  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  maker. 
In  the  vacancy  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper  cut 
in  form  of  gloves,  whereon  was  written  deceased's  name, 
age,  &c.,  together  with  long  slips  of  various  coloured  paper 
or  ribancis;  these  were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded 
or  painted  shells  of  blown  eggs  as  further  ornaments,  or,  it 
may  be,  as  emblems  of  bubbles  or  the  bitterness  of  life,  while 
other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour-glass  hanging  therein 
as  a  more  significant  emblem  of  mortality." 

In  some  churches  the  garlands  were  taken  down  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  maid ;  in  other  places 
the  garland  was  placed  on  the  coffin  and  buried  in  the  grave. 
In  Derbyshire  they  hung  until  they  fell  to  pieces.  At 
Minster  ley,  in  Shropshire,  several  maiden  garlands  still  hang 
in  front  of  the  gallery,  the  dates  varying  from  1726  to  1794; 
each  hangs  on  a  horizontal  support  having  a  heart  at  the  end. 
Boys  were  sometimes  honoured  with  garlands,  as  is  shown  in 
these  beautiful  lines  : 

Now  the  low  beams  with  paper  garlands  hung, 

In  memory  of  some  village  youth  or  maid, 
Draw  the  soft  tear  from  thrill'd  remembrance  sprung; 

How  oft  my  childhood  marked  that  tribute  paid  I 
The  gloves  suspended  by  the  garland's  side, 

White  as  its  snowy  flowers  with  ribands  tied. 
Dear  village  I  long  these  wreaths  funereal  spread 

Simple  memorials  of  the  early  dead. 

Anna  SeHuard, 

Samuel   Bridg:er.— 1650.    Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Receiver  of  this  College  Rents,  he  paid 
His  Debt  to  Nature,  and  beneath  is  laid 

To  rest,  until  his  Summons  to  remove, 
Ar  t^i"  last  Audit    to  the  ("hoir  above. 
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John  Qreen. — 1652.    Evesham. 

AGED  27  years. 

Stay,  reader,  drop  upon  this  Stone 
One  pitying  tear,  and  y"  be  gone. 
A  handsome  pyle  of  flesh  &  blood 
Is  here  sunk  down  to  its  first  mud 
Which  thus  in  Western  rubbish  lies 
Until  y*   Eastern  Starr  shall  rise. 

Infant   Dart. — 1652.    Bishops  Tawton,  Devon. 

Here 
Lyeth  the  infant 
Daughter  of  Charels 
Dart  Gent :  and  of  Rose 
His  Wife,  who  departed 
Hence  y*'  26  Aprill  Ano  Dni 

1652 

A  Rofe's  fpringing  branch  no  fooner  bloom 'd, 
By  Death's  impartial  dart  lies  here  entomb'd, 
Tho'  wither'd  be  the  bud,   the  ftock  relyes 
On  CHRIST  both  fure  by  fayth  &  hope  to  ryse. 

Hamon  Le  Strange. — 1654.    Hunstanton,  Norfolk. 

Hamo,  extraneus,  miles,  objit  31  Maij  1654 

iEtat :  Suae  71 
In  terris  peregrinvs  eram,  nvnc  incola  cceli. 

Translation  : 

In   Heaven   at  home,   a  bleffed  change  : 
Who  while   I   was  on  earth  was  Strange. 

Hunstanton  Hall  is  still  occupied  by  this  ancient  family. 
The  church  contains  many  memorials  of  them  in  both  tablets 
and  brasses. 

Robert  Blake,  one  of  the  old  English  sea-dogs,  did 
enough  fighting  in  his  day  to  have  made  the  careers  of  half- 
a-dozen  admirals  of  our  own  day.  Who  can  forget  his  bloody 
fight  at  Cape  La  Hbgue,  when  with  eighty  men-of-war  he 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  an  equal  number  of  ships, 
escorting  300  merchantmen.  The  fight  lasted  three  days, 
and  ended  in  the  Dutch  losing  eleven  warships  and  thirty 
merchantmen,  while  the  English  lost  but  one  vessel.  The 
same  admirals  met  in  the  following  June,  and  again  the 
Dutch  were  defeated — off  the  Foreland. 

At  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  had 
taken  refuge,  Blake  boldly  sailed  in,  in  spite  of  the  strength 
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of  the  place,  burnt  the  ships,  and  inflicted  terrible  slaughter 
upon  the  Spaniards.  For  this  feat  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  a  diamond  ring  worth  ;£5oo. 

Blake,  returning  to  England  after  cruising  off  Cadiz,  died 
as  the  vessel  was  entering  Plymouth  Harbour.  He  was  first 
buried  in  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was 
afterwards  disinterred  and  placed  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
hard  by. 

Admiral   Blake. — 1657.    St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Died  Aug  17th  1657 

Here  lies  a  man  made  Spain  and  Holland  shake, 

Made  France  to  tremble,  and  the  Turks  to  quake ; 

Thus  he  tam'd  men,  but  if  a  lady  stood 

In*s  sight,  it  rais'd  a  palsy  in  his  blood; 

Cupid's  antagonist,   who  on  his  life 

Had  fortune  as  familiar  as  a  wife. 

A  stiff,  hard,  soldier;  for  he, 

It  seems,  had  more  of  Mars  than  Mercury : 

At  sea  he  thunder'd  calm'd  each  rising  wave. 

And  now  he's  dead,  sent  thundering  to  the  grave. 

Father  &  5on.— 1658.    Branscombe,  Devon. 

The  wine  that  in   thefe  earthen  veffels  lay 
The  hand  of  Death  hath  lately  drawn  away  : 
And  as  a  prefent  fent  it  up  on  high, 
Whilft  heer  the  Veffels  with  the  lees  doe  lie. 

Ro^er  Gardiner.— 1658.    Thunderidge,  Herts. 

Who  died  April  13    1658   aged  21  years  9  months 

Roger  lies  here  before  his  hour 

Thus  does  the  Gardiner  lose  his  flower. 

Here  is  the  sad  record  of  a  family  which  from  want  of 
heirs  died  out : 

Christopher  Brownrig.— 1660.  Dalton-in-Furncis,  Lan- 
cashire, 

HERE    LYETH 
CHR:   BROWNR 
IG  THE   LAST 
OF  THAT  NAME 
1660 
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Catherine  Parminter.— 1660.    Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

Never  was  Innocence  and  Prudence 

soe  louely,   that  had  you  known 

her  conversation,   you   would  have 

faid,  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Eve 

before  fhe  eated  of  the  apple. 

She  hath  left  her   name. 
CATHERINE  •   PARMINTER 

A.D.     1660. 

Henry  Mosoke.— 1661.    Aughton,  Staffs. 

JESUS  MARIA 
GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

My  aunceftors  have  been  interred  here  385  yeares 
This  by  auntient  evidence  to  mee  appears ; 
Which  that  all  maye  know  &  none  doe  ofifer  wrong, 
It  is  tenne  ffote  broade  &  4  yardes  &  a  halfe  longe. 
Anno  Domini  1661.   HENRY  MOSOKE,  .^tatis  suae  14 
Ad  Marjorem  Dei  gloriam. 

Richard  Mosoke  Sculpit. 

Elizabeth  Wood.— 1662.    East  Allington,  Devon. 

ELIZA'S  soul,  a  grafte  divine, 

With  clay  was  fastened  into  WOOD  : 
The  tree  did  suddenly  decline. 
The  fruit  was  blafted  in  the  bud  : 
The  clay  which  death  broke  off  lies  here,  the  wife 
Is  now  engrafted  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 
Reader  expect  not  long  to  hold  thy  breath. 
For  heart  of  oake  thou   feest  cut  off  by  death. 

The  simile  here  used  is  very  quaint.  One  would  almost 
suspect  the  lady's  father  or  husband  to  have  been  a  gardener 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  craft  displayed  in  the  verse. 

Sir  William  Walrond.— 1663.     Bradfield,  Devon. 

This   lowe   built  chamber   to  each  oculous  eye, 
Seems  like  a  little  chappell  where   I'se  lye; 
Here  in  this  tumbe  my  flefh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Whene'er  I  dye,  this  is  my  aim  and  foope. 

The  above  refers  to  the  sense  of  seeing  with  the  eye,  but 
the  next  refers  to  the  sense  of  hearing  with  that  organ,  a  very 
quaint  conceit : 
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Anne  Deney.— 1665.    Thurston,  Norfolk. 

Reader  ftay,  and  you  shall  heare, 
With  your  eye,  who  'tis  lyes  here  : 
For  when  stones  doe  silence  breake, 
The  voice  is  seene  not  heard  to  fpeake. 

Thomas  Aid  (1665)  and  Anne  his  wife  (1664).  — Ket- 
teringham,  Norfolk. 

THOMAS    AID,   of   Norwich,   died    1665 

And  ANN  his  wife  who  died  in   1664. 
Here  TWO  in  ONE  at  rest  reposed  be, 
In  expectation  of  the  ONE  in  THREE. 

Thomas  Haward.— 1665.    Kingston-on-Thames. 

JEi.  76. 
Ashes  on  Ashes  lie,  and  Ashes  tread 
Ashes  engrav'd  these  words,   which  Ashes  read. 
Then  what  poor  thing  is  Man,  when  every  gust 
Can  blow  his  Ashes  to  their  kindred  dust? 
More  was  intended  but  a  wind  did  rise, 
And  fill'd  with  Ashes  both  my  mouth  and  eyes. 

Many  of  the  epitaphs  of  this  period  were  of  this  peculiar 
kind,  wherein  a  word  is  brought  in  in  a  witty  manner  and 
the  epitaph  turned  into  a  kind  of  punning  effusion. 

William  White.— 1665.    Pewsey,  Wilts. 

WILLIAM  •  WHITE 

GOD  •  THAT  •  SENT 

HIM  .  INTO  .  THE  •  WORLD 

MAY  .  21"  .  1651 

SAID  .  MAY  .  10^= 

1665  .  RETVRNE  •  THO' 

SONNE . OF- SORIE 

MAN  .  PSAL  •  90  .  3. 

The  next  is  short,  but  of  kindred  wit,  only  we  have 
**  earth  "  here  instead  of  "  ashes  "  : 

Capt.  Thomas  5tone.— 1666.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Rother- 
hithe. 

As  the  Earth  the  Earth  doth  Cover 
So  under  this  Stone  lies  another. 

This  couplet  also  forms  the  commencement  of  the  epitaph 
to  Sir  William  Stones  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Milk 
Street,  London. 
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Richard  Tregeare. — 1668.    St.  Uny-Crowan,  Cornwall. 

Why   here?     Why   not?      'Tis    Holy   Ground; 

And  here  none  will  my  dust  confound. 

My  Saviour  lay  where  no  one  did, 

Why  not  a  member  as  his  Head? 

No  quire  to  sing,  no  bell  to  ring ! 

Why,  Sirs  I  thus  buried  was  my  King  I 

My  King  in  Joseph's  garden  lay  : 

Why   may  not   I   in   the  church-yard  hay? 

And  that  I  might  be  nearer  yet, 

I  would  as  He  was  near  Sun  set 

I  Grudge  the  Fashion  of  this  day, 

To  fat  the  church  and  starve  the  lay. 

Though  nothing  now  of  me  be  seen, 

I  Hope  my  Name  and  bed  is  Green. 

''  Fat  the  church  and  starve  the  lay  "  is  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, but  must  be  taken  with  the  Cornish  name  "  Tregeare/' 
which  means  "  a  green  place."  It  may  mean  that  he  would 
have  as  lief  been  buried  anywhere  else  as  in  the  churchyard — 
he  helped  to  make  green  and  luxuriant  the  churchyard  use- 
lessly, when,  by  being  buried  in  a  meadow,  he  would  have 
caused  the  "  starved  lay,"  or  lea,  to  have  become  luxuriant 
and  useful. 

I  remember,  some  years  since,  when  on  a  walking  tour 
in  Cornwall,  coming  to  Portledge,  near  Fairy  Cross,  on  the 
road  to  Clovelly,  and,  enquiring  of  a  gentleman  as  to  who 
lived  at  the  large  house,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  Coffin  family,  whose  house  has  occupied  its  present  site 
since  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  a  period  of  upwards  of  800 
years.  I  wonder  if  this  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  England, 
for  one  family  to  occupy  one  spot  for  so  long  a  period  ?*  This 
thought  has  come  to  my  mind  on  reading  the  following 
epitaph,  which  appertains  to  a  family  who,  like  the  Coffins, 
have  lived  unchanged  in  one  place  for  many  centuries.  On 
a  figure-carved  slab  near  the  door  may  be  read  : 

Levelis  Trewoolf. — 1671.    St.  Buryan,  Cornwall. 

This  worthy  family  hath  Flourished  here, 
Since  William's  Conquest  full  Six  Hundred  Year; 
And  longer  much  it  might,  but  that  the  Blest 
Must  spend  their  Seavenths  in  a  Blessed  Rest; 

*  The  Malets  are  another  ancient  family,  and  I  believe  can  trace  their 
ancestry  back  far  beyond  the  Conquest.  In  " Domesday  Book"  Malet  is 
credited  with  something  like  250  manors. 
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But  yet  this  Gentleman  Last  of  his  Name, 

Hath  by  his  vertues  Eterniz'd  the  same, 

Much  more  than  Children  could,  or  Bookes,   for  love 

Records  it  Here  in  Hearts,  in  life  above. 

About   1888,   whilst  dining  at  Burg-Apton,   in   Norfolk, 

with  the  Rev. ,  we  were  conversing  on  old  families,  when 

he  brought  out  a  deed-box,  and  from  it  drew  forth  a  docu- 
ment showing  that  the  house  in  which  we  sat  had  been  built 
in  1495,  ^^^  ^^d  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  ever 
since,  a  period  of  nearly  400  years. 

Frances  Bateman.— 167S.    Tedstone-de-la-Mere,  Herefs. 

Heav*n  took  her  soule ;   the  earth  her  corpse  did  seise, 
Yet  not  in  fee;    she  only  holds  by  lease, 
With  this  proviso, — when  the  judge  shall  call, 
Earlh  shall  give  up  her  share,  and  Heav'n  take  all. 

William  Lilly,  born  at  Odiham,  Hants,  in  1602,  was  an 
astrologer,  and  such  was  his  fame  that  both  parties  employed 
him  during  the  Civil  War  to  prognosticate  success  or  other- 
wise, and  he  even  had  audience  with  the  King  (Charles  L), 
who  wished  to  peep  a  little  into  the  future.  The  Parlia- 
mentarians were,  however,  his  best  customers,  and  the  pre- 
dictions in  his  almanacks  were  eagerly  read  and  believed  in 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  time.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
examined  as  to  who  was  the  secret  executioner  of  Charles  L, 
and  his  reply  was  that  Cornet  Joyce  struck  the  severing  blow. 
This  epitaph  upon  him  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1681  : 

Epitaphium  Pseudo-Prophetze  Guil.   Lilly. 

Here  lyeth  he  that  lycd  in  every  page; 
The  scorn  of  men,  dishonour  of  his  age; 
Parliament's  pander,  and  ye  Nation's  cheat; 
Y»  kingdoms  iugler,  impudency's  seat; 
The  armyes  spanyill,  and  ye  gen 'rails'  witch; 

Ye  divell's  godson,  grandson  of  a  b h; 

Clergy's  blasphemer,  enemy  to  y«  king; 
Under  yi»  dunghill  lyes  y«  filthy  ylng; 
Lilly  ye  wise-men's  hate,  fooles  adoration; 
f  Ml.     .m.  1  excrement  |    /     .   r-     i-  u 
^*"y  y^  I  infamy        1^^  >"*   E"R'>sh   nation. 

Who  can  tell  the  meaning  of  the  next,  which  appears  to 
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be   some   outlaw    "  whom    Cain    did    hunt    from    place   to 
place"? 

Henry  Maurice.-^  1682.    Abergavenny  Church. 

Here  lieth  one  of  Abel's  race, 

Whom  Cain   did  hunt   from  place  to  place; 

Yet  not  dismaid  aboot  he  went, 

Working  until  his  dales  w^ere  spent. 

Now  having  done  he  takes  a  nap, 

Here  in  our  common  mother's  lap, 

Waiting  to  hear  the  bridegroom  say, 

"  Arise  my  deare,  &  come  away." 

Obiit  Henry  Maurice  30  die  Julie  1682. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  dialectic  verse : 

1690.    Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire. 

Death  creeps  about  on  hard, 
And  steals  abroad  on  seen, 
Hur  darts  are  suding,  &  her  arrows  keen, 
Hur  strocks  are  deadly,  com  they  soon  or  late, 
When  being  struck  repentance  is  too  late, 
Death  is  a  minut,  full  of  suding  sorrow; 
Then  live  to  day,  as  thou  may'st  dy  tomorrow. 
Anno  Domony  1690. 

Mary  Rogers.— 1692.    Kent. 

Here  lyeth  the  bones  of  MARY  •  ROGERS  who  left  this 
world  A.D.  i6g2.    She  was  a  goode  mother  wifee  and  daughter. 

Al  goud  people,  as  you  pass, 
Pray  reed  my  hour  glass; 
After  sweets  and  bitters  its  done. 
And  I  have  left  your  pretty  town. 
Remember  soon  you  must  prepare  to  fly 
From   all   your   friends,   and   come  to  high. 

Mary  Angell. — 1693.    Stepney,  Middlesex. 

Aged  72  years. 

To  fay  an  angel  here  interr'd  doth  lye 
May  be  thought  strange  for  angels  never  dye. 
Indeed  fome  fell  from  Heaven  to  Hell, 

Are  loft   and  ri;fe  no  more  : 
This  only  fell  from  death  to  earth 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 
Her  dust  lodg'd  here  :  her  foule  perfect  in  grace 
'Mongft  faints  and  angels  now  hath  took  its  place. 
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The  epitaph  on  John  Wells  and  those  which  immediately 
follow  and  are  of  like  nature  offer  food  for  reflection  : 

John  Wells.— 1694.    Lavenham,  Norfolk. 
Died  1694. 
Quod  fuit  esse,  quod  est. 
Quod  non   fuit  esse,  quod  esse, 
Esse  quod  non  esse, 
Quod  est,   non  est,  erit,  esse. 

Translated,  this  has  been  rendered  : 
That  which  existed  is  that  which  lies  here 
That  which  was  not  existence,  is  that  which  is  existence; 
To  be  what  is  now,  is  not  to  be 
That  which  is  now,  is  not  existence,  but  will  be  hereafter. 

Another  version  is  in  Amwell  Churchyard  : 
That  which  a  Being  was;   what  is  it  now?     Shew: 
That  being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now. 
To  be  what  'tis ;  is  not  to  be,  you  see ; 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Another  : 

All  that  I  really  was  lies  here  in  dust ; 
That  which  was  death  before,  is  life,  I  trust. 
To  be  what  is,  is  not,  I  ween,  to  be ; 
Is  not,  but  will  be  in  eternity. 

A    paraphase   on    this    theme    has    been    written    thus,    by 
I  know  not  whom  : 

What  we  have  been,  and  what  we  are, 

The  present  and  the  time  that's  past, 
We  cannot  properly  compare 

With  what  we  are  to  be  at  last. 
The'  we  ourselves  have  fancied  Forms, 

And  Beings  that  have  never  been ; 
We  into  something  shall  be  turned. 

Which  we  have  not  conceived  or  seen. 

Thomas  Holmes.— 1694.    Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery. 

Dear  Holmes  hath  found 

.\  Home  amongst  the  Blest. 

His  wearied  body  for  to  rest  : 

For  nowhere  can   his    Flesh 

True  slumber  have, 

But  in  this  Truest  Home  in  Homely  Grave. 

His  soule  in  Hravenly  Tunes  doth  sing 

Hell.  Where's  thy  Triumph? 

Death,  Where's  thy  Sling? 
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Rebecca  Berry.— 1696.    St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney, 

Here  lieth  interr'd  the  Body  of 

DAME    REBECCA   BERRY  the  Wife 

of  Thomas  Elton  of  Stratford,  Bow,  Gent 

Who  Departed  this  Life  April  26th   1696 

Aged  52. 

Come  Ladies  you  that  would  appear 

Like  Angels   fair,  come   Dress  you  here. 

Come  Dress  you  at  this  Marble  Stone 

And  make  that  humble  Grace  your  own 

Which  once  Adorned  as  fair  a  Mind 

As  e'er  yet  lodg'd  in  Womankind. 

So   She  was    Dress 'd   whose   humble    Life 

Was   free  from   pride  was   free  from   Strife 

Free  from  all  envious  Brawls  and  Jarrs 

Of  human  Life  and  Civil  Wars. 

These  ne'er  disturb 'd  her  Peaceful  Mind 

Which  still  was  Gentle  Still  was  kind 

Her  very  Looks,   her  Garb,  her  Mein, 

Disclos'd  the  humble  Soul  Within 

Trace  her  through  every  Scene  of  Life 

View  her  as  Virgin,   Widow,    Wife 

Still  the  Same  humble  She  appears 

The  Same   in    Youth   the    Same   in    Years. 

The  Same  in  Law  and  high  Estate 

Ne'er  Vext  with  this  ne'er  Mov'd  with  that 

Go,  Ladies  now  and  if  you  be 

As  Fair,  as  Great,  as  Good  as  She 

Go  Learn  of  her  humility. 

On  the  west  wall  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  an  oval  medallion  en- 
closing the  above  inscription  and  the  arms  of  Dame  Berry, 
which  are  :  Paly  of  six,  on  a  bend  three  mullets,  impaling  a 
fish,  and  in  the  dexter  chief  point  an  annulet  between  two 
bends  wavy.  There  is  a  legend  attached  to  this  lady  : — 
A  knight  was  told  by  some  person — a,  witch  or  a  wizard 
probably — that  he  must  marry  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
farmer,  but  on  beholding  her  he  liked  her  not.  He  took 
her  to  the  sea  and  tried  to  drown  her,  but  she  was  too  strong, 
so  he  had  to  try  another  plan.  Wading  into  the  sea  he  took 
off  his  signet  ring  and  cast  it  in,  at  the  same  time  informing 
the  maiden  that  when  she  brought  him  the  ring  he  would 
marry  her,  and  not  before.  Shortly  after,  while  cutting  up 
a  codfish  she  discovered  the  ring  in  its  stomach.  Tableau ! 
the  marriage  of  Sir Berry  to  the  buxom,  if  not  beauti- 
ful, maiden.  A  very  pretty  legend ;  but  probably  suggested 
by  the  annulet,  or  ring,  and  the  fish  in  the  coat  of  arms. 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  folk-songs  may  read  this 
veritable  legend  in  a  ballad  entitled  "  The  Crewel  Knighte, 
or  the  Fortunate  Farmer's  Daughter." 

James  Marshall.— 1707.    Oakham,  Rutland. 

Farewell  poor  world,  I  must  be  gone, 
Thou  art  no  home,  no  rest  for  me, 

I'll  take  my  staff  and  travel  on. 
Till  I  a  better  world  may  see. 

Put  on,  my  soul,  put  on  with  speed, 
Tho'  the  way  be  long,  the  end  is  near  : 

Once  more,  poor  world,  farewell  indeed, 
I  would  be  hence,  I've  nought  to  fear. 

Mary  Cripps.— 1710.    Tetbury,  Glos. 

Her  body  Earthly  was  and  to  the  Earth 
Descended  is,  from  whence  it  took  its  Birth 
Her  Soul  from  a  more  high  Originall 
Mounted  aloft,  became  Angelicall. 
Clog  not  her  wings  then  with  your  dewy  tears 
On  which  She's  rais'd  above  the  Starry  Spheres. 
Cease  Husband,  Children,  cease,  give  God  the  praise 
Which  She  now  warbles  in  immortal  Layes. 

Henry  Raper.— 1728.    Ripon,  Yorks. 

Here    Henry    Raper 

Lies  in  dust 
His  ftature  fmall 

His  mind  was  juft 
1728. 

Raper  appears  to  have  been  like  the  boy's  definition  of  a  wild 
strawberry  :  "  Little,  but  good!  '* 

Samuel  Scvlil.— 1728.    Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

Here  lyes  ye  clay 
Which  the  other  day 

Inclos'd  Sam   Sevill's  soul, 
But  now  is  free  &  unconfin'd. 
She  fled  and  left  her  clay  behind 

Intomb'd  within  the  mole 
May  y«  21,  1728 

In  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

By  this  wording  it  would  appear  that  a  female  soul  may 
tenant  a  male  body  ! 
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Quitting  chronological  order,  I  have  divided  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  budget  of  epitaphs  into  some  fifty  odd  heads, 
a  hydra-headed  arrangement  which,  I  think,  will  be  more 
interesting  to  the  reader,  being  linked  together  by  bonds  of 
kindred  occupations,  &c.  (trades,  topers,  sportsmen,  &c.), 
which  is  more  interesting  than  the  mere  date  of  death. 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  would  be  equally 
appropriate  under  other  heads,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to 
group  them  effectively,  and  the  task  has  proved  a  long  and 
arduous  one — one  that  has  not  been  attempted  before. 
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5lr  Shilston  Calmady.— 1645.    Membury,  Devon. 

This  Toomb's  fublimed  to  a  flirine,  and  doth  containe 
An  holier  Saint  than  could  all  legends  faine, 
Whofe  virtues  fuperfede  our  fpice  and  baulme, 
Whofe  name  perfumes  ye  breath  yt  founds  the  same 
As  when  a  fly's  involved  in  amber,   'twere 
Lefs  gaine  than  pride  fuch  fepulchre, 
So  life's  not  worth  fuch  honour  as  to  have 
Fame  write  his  epitaph,  hearts  afford  his  grave. 


Sir  Nicholas  Martyn.— 1653.    Kenton,  Devon. 

Surpafsing  the  philofopher's,  this  stone 
Shall  turn  to  pearles  the  teares  are  dropt  thereon, 
Since  to  praife  worth  praifeworthy  doth  appear, 
This  fhrine  makes  faints  of  them  w<^  offer  here. 
Their  fpice  and  balme  for  too  perfume  his  name 
Which  rather  more  perfumed  are  by  the  same. 

Sir  Nicholas  married  the  daughter  of  the  above  Sir 
Shilston  Calmady,  and  a  glance  at  the  two  epitaphs  would 
almost  prove  them  to  emanate  from  the  same  source. 

1664.    At  Lenton,  near  Grantham,  Lines. ;  also  at  Torring- 
ton,  Devon,  and  other  places. 


To  a  Wile. 


She  was  

But  words  arc  wanting  to  say  what 
Think     what  a  wife  should  be 
And  she  was  that. 

H 
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5lr  Lionel  Tollemache,  81.-1649.    Helmingham,  Suifolk. 

JEt  48  years 

Wise  tears  turn  hither,  here's  a  stone 
Would  not  be  left  to  weep  alone. 

It  is  a  marble  of  much  trust 

And  mourns  for  more  than  modern  dust. 

A  man  not  made  for  moderate  things, 
Served  and  pleased  two  mighty  Kings. 

His  person  did  all  praise  combine 
Honour  and  virtue's  life  and  line. 

Wisdom  and  wealth,  fortune  and  merit, 
Ample  power  and  ample  spirit. 

Both  church  and  state,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  Peace  and  War,  both  Sea  and  Shore. 

All  reconciled  there  in  one  sorrow. 
Mutual  tears  did  lend  and  borrow. 

Join  wtii  a  grief  so  great,  so  just 
Learn  well  to  weigh  so  worthy  dust. 

Lament  his  death,  or  go,  and  find 
Stores  of  such  Lives  still  left  behind. 

1649. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  family  still  reside 
at  Helmingham  Hall,  one  of  the  few  remaining  moated 
manor  houses. 


Rev.  John  Donne,  D.D. — 163 1,    St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Reader !     I   am  to  let  thee  know, 
Donne's  body  only,   lies  below. 
For  could  the  grave  his  soul  comprise, 
Earth  would  be  richer  than  the  skies. 

Donne  was  a  most  eloquent  and  witty  preacher,  and  at 
one  period  of  his  career  had  no  fewer  than  fourteen  livings 
offered  to  him  in  one  year.  Dryden  said  of  him  :  "  He  is  the 
greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poet,  of  our  nation." 

Richard  Russell.— 1654.    St.  Irvan,  Cornwall. 
Minister  of   this  Parish. 

Look  on  this  liuing  faint  this  matchlefs  fumm 
Soe  compreherfive  a  compendivm; 
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A  learned  fcholler  painfvl  labovrer 
A  faithfull  fhepherd  trve  embafsadovr 
An  vntired  watchman  and  a    hining  faint 
A  bvrning  taper,  beavty  withovt  paint. 
Bright  gem  hath  left  its  cafkett  to  be  fett 
By  God  into  a  nobler  coronett. 
Ripe  grace  now  ends  in  glory,  soe  is  he 
Sovnding  trvmpets  with  the  hierarchy. 

"  Beauty  without  paint  "  gives  us  a  well-known  phrase  250 
years  old. 


f     f 
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BOMBASTIC. 


Not  content  with  laudation  or  eulogy,  many  epitaphs  go 
beyond  the  just  limits  of  praise,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
already  given  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  those 
were  the  palmy  days  of  adulation,  and  one  might  almost  say 
they  were  in  harmony  with  the  times;  without  flattery  a 
courtier  could  not  rise.  Here  is  one  of  the  "  high  falutin  " 
order : 

Sir  John  &  Lady  Cope  D'Oyley.— 1633.  Hambledon,  Bucks. 
Under  the  Knight  is  inscribed  : 

Ask  not  of  me,  who's  buried  here? 

Goe  ask  the  Commons,  ask  the  Shiere, 

Goe  ask  the  Church,  They'll  tell  thee  who, 

As  well  as  blubber 'd  eyes  can  do. 

Goe  ask  the  Heraulds  of  the  poor 

Thine  Ears  shall  hear  enough  to  ask  no  more 

Then  if  thine  Eyes  bedew  this  sacred  urne, 

Each  drop  a  Pearl  will  turn, 

T'adorn  his  Tomb;  or  if  thou  canst  not  vent, 

Thou  bring 'st  more  Marble  to  his  monument. 

Under  the  lady  is  inscribed  : 

♦     Would 'st  thou,   Reader,  draw  to  life 
The  perfect  copy  of  a  wife. 
Read  on ;  and  then  redeem  trom  shame 
That  lost,  but  honourable  name. 
This  was  once  in  spirit  a  Jael, 
Rebecca  in  grace  in  heart  an  Abigail 
In  works  a  Dorcas,  to  the  church  a  Hannah, 
And  to  her  spouse  Susanna ; 
Prudently  simple,  providently  wary. 
To  the  world  a  Martha  and  to  heaven  a  Mary. 

As  for  the  next,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  concise  ex- 
pression to  fit  it  :  it  will  speak  for  itself ;  for  stultification 
it  is  surely  matchless  : 


Bombastic.  loi 

Bridgett  Applethwaite.— 1737.    Bramfield,  Suffolk. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
BRIDGETT    APPLETHWAITE 

Once   Bridget    Nelson. 

After    the    Fatiges    of   a    Married    Life, 

Born  by  her  with   Incredible   Patience 

For  four  years  &  three-quarters,  bating  three  weeks. 

And  after  the  employment  of  the  Glories  Freedom 

Of  an   Easy  and  Unblemisht  Widowhood, 

For   four  years   &    upwards 

She  resolv'd  to  run  the  Risk  of  a  Second  Marriage  Bed, 

But   Death   forbad  the  Banns 

And  having  with  an   apoplectick  Dart 

(The   same  instrument  with  wich   he   had   formerly    Dispacht 

her  mother) 

Touched   the   most  Vital  part  of  her  Brain. 

She  must  have  fallen  directly  to  the  ground 

(As  one  thunder  strook) 

If   she   had   not   been   Cat'cht    &    supported   by  her  intended 

Husband. 

Of   which    Invisible   Bruise 

After  a  struggle  for  about  Sixty  Hours, 

With   that   Grand   Enemy  to  life. 

But  the  certain   &   Merciful   Friend  to  helpless  Old  Age, 

In  Terrible   Convulsions,   Plaintive  Groans  or   Stupefying 

Sleep, 

Without  recovery  of  her  Speech  or  Senses 

She  Dyed  on  the   12th   Day  of  September 

In  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1737  and  of  her  age  44. 

5lr  Henry  Wotton.— 1639. 

Here  lies  the  first  author  of  this  sentence  : 

**  The   Itch  of   Disputation 

will  prove 'the  Scab  of  the  Church." 

Enquire   his   name  elsewhere. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  having  obtained  his  M.A.  degree  at 
Oxford,  resided  abroad  for  nine  years,  and  on  his  return 
became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  After  the  Earl's 
apprehension  in  1601  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  took 
service  with  Ferdinand  L  of  Tuscany,  who,  having  discovered 
a  plot  against  the  life  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  sent  Wotton 
to  warn  the  Scottish  monarch.  When  James  came  to  the 
English  throne  he  knighted  Wotton,  and  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  Venice  and  other  States.    He  wrote  several  books, 
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among  them  being  "  The  Elements  of  Architecture,"  '*  Char- 
acters of  Some  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  and  **  Essays  on 
Education."    Born  in  Kent,  1568. 

Can  anything  more  absurd  in  the  extravagant  use  of  our 
expressive  language  be  produced  than  the  following  epitaph, 
in  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  so  indulged  in  the  use 
of  big  words  that  he  has  completely  smothered  his  idea  of 
sense  and  produced  an  effusion  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  last  word  of  the  first  line  : 

Richard  and  Elizabeth  Barkland.— 1779.  Ercall  Magna, 
Salop. 

When  terrestriall  all  in  chaos  shall  exhibit  effervescence 
Then  celestiall  virtues  with  their  full  effulgent  brilliant  effence 
Shall  with  beaming  beauteous  radiance  through  the  ebullition 

shine, 
Transcending  to  Glorious  regions  beatifical  sublime; 
Then    human    power    absorbed,    deficient    to    delineate    such 

effulgent  lasting  sparks, 
When     honest     plebeians     ever     will     have     precedence    over 

ambiguous   great  monarchs. 

Samuel  Rabanks,  Gent.— 1635.    Danby  Dale,Yorks. 

Aged   66  years. 
Late  Steward  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Danby. 

His  life  was  an  academy  of  virtue, 
His  conversation   a   precedent   for  piety, 
His  estate  a  storehouse  for  charity. 
His  good  name  a  place  for  innocency, 
His  death  a  passage  to  eternity, 
His  eternity  a  perfection  of  glory; 
Where  he  now  sits,  trumphs  and  sings  with 
Angels,  Archangels,  Cherubims  &  Seraphins. 
Holy— Holy— Holy 
To  him,  that  is,  and  that  was,  and  that  is  to  come. 
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Of  the   contemplative   kind   is   the   well-known  epitaph   to 
William  Burnet,  which  is  also  tinctured  with  cynicism  : 

William  Burnet.    Croydon,  Surrey. 

To-day  he*s  drest  in  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wrapped  in  a  shroud  before  to-morrow  night. 
To-day  he's  feasting  on  delicious  food, 
To-morrow  naught  he  eats  can  do  him  good ; 
To-day  he's  nice  &  scorns  to  feed  on  crumbs, 
In  a  few  days  himself 's  a  dish  for  worms; 
To-day  he's  honour'd  &  in  great  esteem, 
To-morrow  not  a  beggar  values  him; 
To-day  he  rises  from  a  velvet  bed, 
To-morrow  he's  in  one  that's  made  of  lead; 
To-day  his  house,  though  large,  he  thinks  too  small; 
To-morrow  can  command  no  house  at  all ; 
To-day  has  twenty  servants  at  his  gate, 
To-morrow  scarcely  one  will  deign  to  wait; 
To-day  perfum'd  &  sweet  as  any  rose, 
To-morrow  stinks  in  everybody's  nose; 
To-day  he's  grand,  majestic,  all  delight ; 
Ghastly  and  pale  before  to-morrow's  night; 
Now  that  you've  wrote,  &  said  whate'er  you  can, 
This  is  the  best  that  you  can  say  of  man. 

John  Racket.    Woodton,  Norfolk. 

Here  lies  John  Racket 

In  his  wooden  jacket, 
He  kept  neither  horses  nor  mules; 

He  lived  like  a  hog. 

He  died  like  a  dog, 
And  left  all  his  money  to  fools. 

It  is  to  be  feared   that  this  epitaph  might   with  propriety 
be  placed  above  the  heads  of  many  besides  John  Racket. 
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Robert  Clark.— 1685.    Banham,  Norfolk. 

But  is  Clarke  dead?     What  dost  thou  say? 

His  foule's  alive — his  body  here  doth  lie 
But  in  a  fleep  until  the  Judgement  Day, 

And  Hue  he  f  hall  unto  Eternity  : 
Men  fay  he's  dead — I  fay  fo  too, 
And  ere  awhile  they'll  say  the  same  of  you  ! 

The  following,  upon  a  mariner,  shows  that  he  did  not  get 
much  joy  from  life.  His  career  had  probably  been  fraught 
with  storm  rather  than  sunshine : 

1784.    Shoreham,  Sussex. 

What  is  life?     'Tis  a  hazy  dream; 
Drear  and  sad  all  things  seem; 
Flesh  to-day,  and  dust  to-morrow, 
Such  is  life, — a  world  of  sorrow. 

The  conquering  worm,  we  know,  has  often  been  sung,  but 
rarely  with  greater  force  than  in  the  following  soliloquy  from 
Bow  Cemetery,  in  which  the  worm  himself  uses  his  own 
eloquence  to  gloat  over  poor,  hapless  man  : 

Oh !  the  worm,  the  rich  worm,  has  a  noble  domain, 
For  where  monarchs  are  voiceless  I  revel  &  reign, 
I  delve  at  my  ease  &  regale  where  I  may; 
None  dispute  the  poor  earthworm  his  will  or  his  way ; 
The  high  &  the  bright  for  my  feasting  must  fall; 
Youth,  beauty,  &  manhood,  I  prey  on  ye  all ! 
The  Prince  and  the  Peasant,  the  Monarch  and  Slave, 
All,  all  must  bow  down  to  the  worm  and  the  grave. 

Jacob  Vesenbeck.— 1729.    Shoreditch,  London. 

In  all  your  pride  &  self  vain  glory. 
Mind  this  same  well,  MEMENTO  •  MORI. 

Whoever  wrote  the  next  epitaph  deserves  a  word  of 
praise,  for  therein  are  embodied  true  Christian  ideas  and 
the  style  of  a  genuine  poet : 

Egg  Buckland,  Devon. 

Ye  few  who  here  by  contemplation  led, 
Inspect  the  story  of  the  silent  dead; 
Who  o'er  the  early  &  the  aged  bier 
Alike  can  drop  the  sympathetic  tear; 
Survey  this  stone,  and  pay  the  tribute  due. 
To  those  who  once  could  think  &  feel  like  you. 
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Free  from  reproach  their  course  of  life  they  ran, 
Resigned  to  God,  benevolent  to  man, 
Truth,  honesty,  and  virtue  fill'd  each  soul, 
Glow'd  in  each  breast  &  rul'd  without  control 
Though  from  those  breasts  the  spark  of  life  has  fled, 
Tho'  now  their  bodies  rest  among  the  dead. 
From  their  cold  mansion  freed,  their  souls  will  rise 
To  life  that  wakes  for  ever  in  the  skies. 

Contrast  the  above  with  the  following  harum-scarum  lines, 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  other  churchyards  : 

William  Wiseman.— 1847.    Walcot,  Norfolk. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  W.  W. 
He  comes  no  more  to  trouble  U,  trouble  U 
Where  he's  gone  or  how  he  fares. 
Nobody  knows  &  nobody  cares ! 

John  Collince.    Barton-Stacey,  Hants. 

Where  'twas  I  liv'd  or  dy'd,  it  matters  not; 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot; 
I  was,  but  am  not;  ask  no  more  of  me; 
It's  all  I  am,  and  all  that  you  must  be. 

Thomas  Qleane.— 1660.    Hardwick. 

No  Person  upon  Earth  can  happy  be. 
Beatitude  comes  after  Exequie. 

The  following  well-known  lines  in  Hammersfield  Church- 
yard, Suffolk,  have  a  style  and  beauty  of  their  own,  though 
a  melancholy  thread  runs  through  the  verse : 

Robert  Pycroft. — 1810.    Hammersfield,  Suffolk. 

Aged  90  years. 
As  I  walked  by  myself,   I  talked  by  myself, 

And  thus  myself  said  to  me  : 
Look  to  thyself,  and  take  care  of  thyself, 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 
So  I  turned  to  myself,  and  I  answered  myself, 

In  tho  selfsame  reverie, 
Look  to  myself,  or  look  not  to  myself 

The  selfsame  thing  it  will  be. 

St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth. 

Hero  lios  the  great 

False  marble!     Where? 

Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 
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If  the  myrmidons  of  the  image-breakers  of  Puritanical  times 
had  been  supplied  with  a  bundle  of  the  above  lines,  they 
might  have  appropriately  appended  them  to  scores  of  tombs 
from  which  they  broke  the  effigies  and  defaced  the  inscrip- 
tions. Walk  through  Westminster  Abbey,  gaze  at  the  tombs 
of  sycophants  and  time-servers,  titled  nobodies,  and  others, 
then  reflect  how  aptly  those  three  lines  might  take  the  place 
of  the  fulsome  adulation  one  reads  on  the  scrolls. 

William  Claydon.— 1856. 

Aged  91    years. 

Time,  which  had  silvered  long  my  hoary  head, 
At  length  has  ranged  me  with  the  peaceful  dead. 
One  hint,  gay  youth,  from  Dust  and  Ashes  borrow  : 
My  days  were  many ;  thine  may  end  to-morrow. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  epitaphs  ever  written  the  one  on  Dr. 
Trapp,  composed  by  himself,  leads  the  way  as  a  call  to  its 
readers  to  ponder  over  their  lives,  and  to  ever  hold  in  view 
the  maxim  through  life  "  Respice  finem."  Every  line  arrests 
the  attention,  and  if  any  epitaph  will  cause  the  thoughtless 
and  frivolous  to  take  a  thought  for  their  future,  this  one  will. 

The  doctor  was  eloquent  during  life,  and  still  from  the 
grave  his  eloquence  endures.  The  brief  verse-homily  might 
well  adorn  the  fly-leaf  of  any  Christian's  Prayer-book  : 

Joseph  Trapp,  D.D.— 1747.  St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane, 
London. 

Written  by  himself  for  his  tomb. 

Death  I  Judgement!  Heaven!  Hell! 

Think,   Christian,   think! 
You  stand  on  vast  Eternity's  dread  brink. 
Faith  &  Repentance,  Piety  &  Prayer! 
Despise  this  World,  the  next  be  all  your  care. 
Thus  while  my  tomb  the  solemn  silence  breaks, 
And  to  the  Eye  this  cold  dumb  Marble  speaks, 
Tho'  dead  I  preach,  if  e'er  with  ill  Success, 
Living,  I  strove  th'  important  truths  to  press. 
Your  precious,  your  immortal  Souls  to  save, 
Hear  me  at  least,  O  hear  me  from  my  Grave. 

From  Northamptonshire  we  obtain  the  next,  which  may 
be  found  in  many  churchyards,  the  theme  being  the  same 
though  the  words  are  different : 
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Respice  *  Finem. 

Time  was  I  stood  where  thou  dost  now, 
And  viewed  the  dead  as  thou  dost  me ; 

Ere  long  thou 'It  lie  as  low  as  I, 
And  others  stand  &  look  at  thee. 

On  a  small  stone  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Little- 
hampton  Church,  Worcestershire,  is  this  : — 

[Name  not  copied.] — 1651.    Littlehampton,  near  Evesham. 

Reader  what  needes  a  Panegyricks  skill ; 

A  limners  pensill  or  a  Poets  quill, 

They  are  but  miserable  comforters; 

When  badd  ones  die,  that  paint  their  sepulchers; 

And  when  the  life  in  holiness  is  spent 

The  naked  names  a  marble  monument : 

To  keep  from  rotting,  piety  &  almes 

Do  far  excell  the  best  i'Egiptian  balmes; 

Then  whosoe'r  thou  art,  this  course  is  safe; 

Live,  live  thyselfe  both  toombe  &  epitaph 

Amor  is    ego   posuit 
April  8  Ano  Dom   1651 

Mary  Sal tltill.— 1755.    Fulham,  Middlesex. 

Aged  54  years. 

Weep  not  for  me,  you  weep  in  vain. 
Weep  for  your  sins,  and  then  refrain. 
Here  I  lye  at  rest  all  in  my  grave. 
Till  Christ  doth  raise  me  up  again. 

L4idy  Ann  1750.    St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich. 

Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Lady  Ann, 
Blame  her  who  list,  and  praise  who  can ; 
Tho'  skill'd  in  deep  astrology, 
She  could  not  read  her  destiny. 
In  her  observe  each  creature's  lot, 
And  mend  thy  manners,  Master  Scott. 
Sure  as  thou  didst  her  colfm  make. 
So  death  thy  doom  shall  undertake. 
December  12th  1750. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  effusion,  as,  commencing  as  an 
epitaph  to  Lady  Ann,  it  finishes  as  an  admonition  to  one 
Master  Scott,  who  made  her  coffin,  to  mend  his  ways.  I 
know  of  no  other  like  it. 
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In  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  but  I  fancy  now  removed,  was 
a  stone  to  Mr.  Sandwith  Kent,  bearing  this  inscription  in 
quaint  reiterative  wording  : 

Sandwith  Kent. 

A  sting  of  death  there  is  we  know  full  well, 
But  when,  or  where,  or  how,  no  one  can  tell, 
Be  it  at  morn,  or  noon,  or  now,  or  then, 
Death  is  most  certain,  but  uncertain  when. 

It  states  a  fact,  and  then  expresses  doubt  as  to  when  the 
blow  may  fall  upon  us.  But  curiously  enough  the  next  epitaph 
is  tantamount  to  a  reply  to  it,  and,  as  I  should  judge,  of 
about  the  same  date : 

[Name  not  copied.]—  175 1.    Ash,  near  Sandwich,  Kent. 

Since  we  are  uncertain  when  death  we  meet, 
And  certain  always  he  follows  our  feet, 
Let  us  in  our  doings  be  so  wise  &  steady 
That  whenever  he  meets  us,  he  may  find  us  ready. 

Here  is  one  who  lived,  loved,  worked,  and  died — ^that  is 
all ;  for  the  rest  he  longs  to  lie  in  peace,  in  silence  and. 
unknown  : 

Ditchingham,  Norfolk. 

Without  a  name  for  ever  senseless,  dumb, 
Dust  only  now  contains  this  silent  tomb; 
Where  'twas  I  lived  or  died  it  matters  not, 
To  whom  related,  nor  by  whom  begot. 
I  was,  but  am  not ;  ask  no  more  of  me ; 
'Tis  all  I  am, — &  all  that  you  must  be. 

James  Wells. — 1S30.    Wigborough  Green,  Sussex. 

Weep  not  for  me  :  your  tears  are  vain 

(The  term  of  my  probation's  o'er) 
From  me  the  tears  can  wash  no  stain. 

Weep  for  yourselves  and  sin  no  more. 

A  favourite  verse  in  many  churchyards  is  the  following, 
which  always  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  envious  peeping  from 
the  grave,  a  regret  that  the  sleeper  cannot  awake  and  walk 
once  again.  It  states  a  fact,  but  does  not  seek  to  point  a 
moral  from  it : 
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Time  was  I  stood  where  thou  dost  now, 
And  looked,  as  thou  look'st  down  on  me; 

Time  will  be,  thou  shalt  lie  as  low, 
And  others  then  look  down  on  thee. 

A  very  different  one,  fraught  with  contemplation  and  ad- 
monition to  the  reader,  is  taken  from  a  Kentish  churchyard  : 


How  awful  is  the  scene  while  here  I  tread ! 
These  venerable  mansions  of  the  dead; 
Time  was,  these  ashes  liv'd,  and  time  shall  be, 
When  others  thus  shall  stand  and  gaze  on  me. 
Awake  then,  O  my  soul,  true  wisdom  learn. 
Nor  till  to-morrow  the  great  work  adjourn. 

Another,  from  the  old  churchyard  at  North  Leith  : 

Ah,  me!  I  gravel  am  &  dust, 
And  to  the  grave  descend  I  must. 
O  painted  piece  of  living  clay, 
Man,  be  not  proud  of  thy  short  day. 

When  my  father  was  a  youngster  in  Worstead,  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  born,  the  schoolmaster  was  a  man  named 
Clarke,  who  got  himself  into  sad  disgrace.  Clarke's  mis- 
deeds came  to  light,  and  from  that  time  the  matrons  led 
him  such  a  life  that,  to  put  it  in  Norfolk  dialect,  "  they 
worried  him  t'dade." 

Before  he  died  he  penned  his  own  epitaph,  which  may 
still  be  read  on  his  grave,  which  lies  between  the  high  road 
and  the  nave  of  the  grand  old  church  : 


Peter  Clarke.— About  1835.    Worstead,  Norfolk. 

These  lines  are  not  to  praise  the  dead, 
But  to  admonish  those  by  whom  they're  read. 
Whatever  his  failings  were  leave  them  alone, 
And  use  thine  utmost  care  to  mend  thine  own. 

Anent  Worstead  Church,  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that 
he  remembers  the  last  penance  that  was  performed  there. 
A  man  had  defamed  the  name  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
village,  and  was  ordered  by  the  vicar — who  was  a  great 
power  in  those  days — to  attend  the  church  and  by  penanoe 
expiate  his  offence. 
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The  man,  swathed  in  a  sheet,  or  white  material,  and  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  walked  up  the  centre  aisle  frcym 
the  tower  to  the  chancel,  where  on  the  steps  he  turned  and, 
facing  the  congregation,  apologised  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  called  Mary a  w e,  it's  true,  and  I'm  sorry 

for  it." 

But,  by  placing  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  words  "  it's 
true,"  he  nullified  the  apology,  and  made  the  penance  a 
farce. 

Babbington,  Somerset. 

Prepare  to  follow,  for  be  sure 

thou  must 
One  day,  as  well  as  I,  be 

turned  to  Dust. 

Why  is  it  that  dead  folks  seem  to  want  their  skeletons 
metaphorically  to  rise  and  frighten  us?  Why  are  such  epi- 
taphs as  the  above  scattered  broadcast  in  our  churchyards, 
and  why  do  Deaths'  heads  and  marrow-bones  cut  in  stone 
thrust  themselves  before  our  eyes  at  every  turn?  Why  do 
*'  Memento  mori  "  inscriptions  assail  the  eye  in  every  church? 
Why  make  the  dead  gibber  from  their  graves  at  the  living 
and  point  their  fingers  at  them? 

Is  not  all  this  false  art  ?  Surely  it  is  better  to  have  other 
feelings  than  those  of  horror  presented  to  us?  Let  us  have 
hope;  let  us  retain  our  kinship  with  the  dead.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  separated  from  our  loved  ones  by  visions  of  bony 
cadavers ;  we  like  to  think  of  our  relatives  and  friends  as 
they  were  on  earth,  not  as  they  are  in  their  state  of  dis- 
integration. We  love  to  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet 
them  again  as  we  knew  them,  not  as  mortuary  remains. 

We  do  not  think  of  the  great  men  of  history  as  worm-eaten 
skeletons  because  they  are  dead !  Who  thinks,  for  instance, 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  skeleton  because  he  is  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's?  Then  why  should  we  think  of  our 
relatives  otherwise  than  as  we  knew  them? 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  the  skulls  and  bones  on  eighteenth 
century  (and  later)  tombstones  had  more  saving  grace  than 
half-a-dozen  well  written  epitaphs  holding  out  hope  and  joy 
in  a  future  state. 

We  obtain  our  moral  thoughts  from  the  living,  not  from 
the  dead.  What  we  see,  hear,  and  feel  around  us,  and  not 
what  is  buried  beneath  our  feet,  teaches  us  to  live  well  that 
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we  may  die  well.  Let  us  have  the  note  of  life,  not  of  death, 
in  our  churchyards ;  let  their  beauty,  and  not  their  dismality, 
appeal  to  us  and  refresh  us.  Then  when  we  walk  the  paths 
with  reverence,  or  sit  beneath  the  trees,  the  right  thoughts 
will  come  to  us,  and  we  shall  not  need  to  contemplate  the 
petrified  dirges  of  tombstones  to  remind  us  of  our  duties 
either  to  God  or  man. 

If  death  and  its  evanescent  terrors  are  hurled  at  us 
from  every  corner  of  a  churchyard,  they  inevitably  bring 
gloom  and  despondency ;  but  by  striking  the  keynote  of 
hope,  instead  of  despair,  one  is  brought  to  look  upon  the 
grave,  not  as  a  place  of  terror,  but  as  a  peaceful  resting 
place  for  the  weary  body  until  the  opening  of  that  bright 
hereafter  for  which  we  all  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  I  like  to  see  a  church- 
yard cheerful  and  well  kept,  I  do  not  think  such  a 
place  should  be  an  attractive  flower-garden.  The  happy 
medium  should  be  hit ;  gloom  should  be  dispelled  by  a  few 
flowers,  by  shrubs  and  umbrageous  trees,  but  a  paradise  of 
flowers  should  be  seen  in  a  garden,  not  in  a  churchyard,  the 
function  of  which  is  fixed  and  is  not  that  of  a  horticultural 
showground. 

John  Evelyn.— 1706.    Wotton,  Surrey. 
Aged  86  years. 

Living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  events  &  revolution 
He  learnt  (as  himself  asserted)  this  Truth 
Which  pursuant  to  his  intention  is  here  declared  : 
"  That  all  is  vanity  which  is  not  honest, 

And  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety." 

Evelyn  married  Sir  Richard  Brown's  daughter,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  Sayes  Court,  Kent.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  great  writer. 
Under  Government  he  held  various  positions — Commissioner 
of  Wounded  Seamen,  Commissioner  for  Rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Commissioner  for  Board  of  Trade,  &c.  His 
**  Memoirs  "  are  well  known  to  all  students.  Of  them  Sir 
Walter  Scott  said,  *'  We  have  never  seen  a  mine  so  rich.*' 
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There  are  many  epitaphs  pf  a  violent,  denunciatory  style 
scattered  all  over  England,  some  of  them  full  of  bitterness, 
others  partaking  more  of  a  sarcastic  strain,  while  others  are 
both  condemnatory  and  epigrammatic.  The  reader  will  place 
his  own  construction  on  the  following  examples  : 

Richard  Adlam. — 1670.    Kingsteignton,  Devon. 

Richardus  Adlam  hujus  Ecclesiae  Vicarius, 
Obiit  Feb  :    10  1670. 
(Apostrophe  ad  Mortem) 
Damn'd  tyrant!  can't  profaner  blood  suffice? 
Must  Priefts  that  offer  be  the    facrifice? 
Go,  tell  the  Genii  that  in  Hades  lye, 
Thy  triumphs  o'er  this  facred  Calvary, 
Till  fome  just  Nemesis  avenge  our  caufe, 
And  force  this  kill-priest  to  revere  good  laws ! 

Daniel  Kniglit.    Luton,  Beds. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Daniel  Knight, 
Who  all  my  lifetime  lived  in  spite 
Base  flatterers  sought  me  to  undoe, 
And  made  me  sign  what  was  not  true. 
Reader!  take  care  whene'er  you  venture 
To  trust  a  canting  false  Dissenter. 

This  refers  to  a  quarrel.  Election  time  was  near,  and  a 
hundred  years  ago  men  who  were  normally  sober,  quiet 
persons  for  a  time  lost  control  of  themselves.  Knight  asked 
Samuel  Marsom  to  draw  up  for  him  a  deed  of  conveyance 
upon  a  freehold  house  he  had  bought.  Marsom,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  made  the  property  leasehold,  and  Knight 
lost  his  vote,  whereupon  he  stigmatised  Marsom  as  a  rogue. 
For  this  he  was  prosecuted,  and  to  save  himself  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  recantation  and  apologise  publicly.  Although  he 
raves  against  Dissenters,  he  was  himself  a  deacon  in  the 
local  chapel  I 
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C  1850.    Carlton  Colville,  Suffolk. 

Farewell,  vain  world !  I  have  too  long  been  mocked  by 
thy  fair  shows  &  dancing  shadows :  and  what  is  all  thy 
boasted  happiness? 

A  Notion;  a  daydream;  a  wish;  a  sight; 

A  theme  to  be  talked  of; 

A  mark  to  be  shot  at  but  never  hit; 

A  picture  in  the  head  &  a  pang  in  the  heart. 

Time  is  too  precious  to  be  bartered  for  thy  worthless  toys ; 

A  Soul  is  too  valuable  to  be  cast  away  for 

thy  best  treasures  &  honour. 

Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Farewell !  vain  world  ! 

I've  seen  enough  of  thee. 
And  careless  I  am  of  what  you 

Can  say  or  do  to  me. 
I  fear  no  threats  from 

An  infernal  crew. 
My  day  is  past, 

I  bid  the  world  adieu. 

Exit  Bombastes  Furioso!  What  the  poor  man  was  incensed 
at  does  not  appear ;  possibly  he  had  been  upset  in  some  way 
by  his  fellow  townsmen,  which  had  jaundiced  his  eye  and 
made  him  take  an  acrimonious  view  of  the  world  in  general. 
This  epitaph,  with  "  the  infernal  crew  "  omitted,  is  found  in 
different  forms  in  many  places,  and  appears  to  date  back 
nearly  a  couple  of  centuries.  A  generation  ago,  when  the 
wall  round  Winterton  churchyard,  Lincolnshire,  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  a  stone  was  found  in  the  wall  which  bore 
a  quaint  example  of  the  epitaph  in  question  : 

John  Rhode*.— 1 72-.    Winterton,  Lines. 

Hear  Ly 
The  Body  of 
lOHN.  RHODES  dy— 
Sep  21  day  172- 
fair  weLi.  vain  w- 
-Ld  i  seen  anouh 
of  ye  an  now  i 
am  cone  i  care 
not  what  They 
can  say  of  mc 
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At  Duffield,  in  Derbyshire,  the  version  is  thus  rendered  : 

Farewell,  vain  world,  IVe  had  enough  of  thee, 
And  now  I  *m  careless  of  what  thou  sayst  of  me : 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear. 
My  soul's  at  rest,  my  head  lies  sleeping  here. 

In  other  churchyards,  although  the  first,  second,  and  third 
lines  are  nearly  identical,  the  fourth  line  has  variations,  as  : 

My  breath  is  gone,  my  head  lies  quiet  here; 
or 

All's  one  to  us,  our  heads  lie  quiet  here. 

At  Hewelsfield,  near  St.  Briavels,  Glos.,  is  one  which 
has  two  additional  lines,  and  is  to  John  Edwards,  of  Hart- 
hill  Court,  who  died  Nov.  14,  1838.     The  added  lines  are: 

What  thou  see'st  amiss  in  me  take  care  to  shun ; 
Look  well  at  home,  there's  something  to  be  done. 

A  similar  epitaph  is  at  Kildwick,  Yorks,  to  James  Horrocks, 
1807. 

William  Borrows. — 1703.    Braunston,  Northants. 

*Tis  true  I  led  a  single  life 
And  nare  was  married  in  my  life. 
For  of  that  Seek  I  nare  had  none, 
It  is  the  Lord  :  his  will  be  done. 

Happy  man !  What  he  never  had  he  never  missed,  and 
thousands  might  place  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  say, 
"  Oh  that  of  that  Seek  /  nare  had  none!  "  then  could  they 
resign  themselves  in  all  peace  and  happiness  to  the  heavenly 
will  as  expressed  by  William  Borrows. 

The  next  is  to  the  Jesuit  Colman,  who  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  : 

Colman.— C.  1670.    All  Hallows,  Staining,  London. 

If  Heaven  be  pleas'd,  when  Sinners  cease  to  sin, 
If  Hell  be  pleas'd,  when  Souls  are  damn'd  therein; 
If  Earth  be  pleas'd,  when  its  rid  of  a  Knave; 
Then  all  are  pleas'd,  for  Colman' s  in  his  Grave. 
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William  Brown.— 1863.    Honing,  Norfolk. 

Reader,  pass  on,  nor  spend  your  time 
On  bad  biography  nor  on  bitter  rhyme ; 
For  what  I  was  this  lump  of  clay  ensures, 
And  what  I  am  is  no  affair  of  yours. 

This  is  also  to  be  seen  in  other  churchyards. 

The  next  is  a  gem,  true  and  unpolished.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  to  be  seen,  except  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  : 

Stop,  reader !     I   left  the  world 

In  which  there  was  the  world  to  do; 

Fretting  &  stewing  to  be  rich — 
Just  such  a  fool  as  you. 

Here  is  a  family  jar  from  the  pretty  Somerset  village  of 
Dulverton  : 

Neglected  by  his  doctor, 

111  treated  by  his  nurse, 
His  brother  robbed  the  widow. 

Which  made  it  all  the  worse. 


Daniel  Jeffrey. — 1746.    West  AUington,  Devon. 

Her  lyeth  the   Body  of  Daniel  Jeffrey 
He  was  buried 
y«  22  September  1746 
in  ye  i8th  yeare  of  his  age. 

This   Youth   when   in  his   sickness   lay, 

did  for  the  Minister  send, 
that  he  would  come  and  with  him  pray 

But  he  would  not  ateivd; 
But  when  this  young  man  Buried  was 

The  Minister  did  him  admit 
he  shouW  be  Carried   into  Church, 

that  he  might  money  geet. 
By  this  you  See  what  man  will  dwo 

to  gcet  money  if  he  can, 
who  did  refuse  to  come  and  pray 

by  the  Foresaid  voung  man 

The  above  shows  that  in  those  days  the  vicar  had  no  juris- 
diction ov^er  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  in  his  church- 
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yard,  or  he  would  never  have  allowed  such  to  have  been 
displayed.  Probably  he  was  an  unpopular  man,  and  this 
constant  advertisement  of  his  shortcomings  did  not  enhance 
his  reputation. 

A  Nameless  Man.— (No  data.) 

Who  was  I  ?    What  is  that  to  thee  ? 

My  name  to  thee  is  naught 
I  lived  like  you,  &  walked  like  you, 

Pass  on  I  owe  thee  o. 

William  Ash.— 1797.    West  Down,  Devon. 

Reader,  pass  on,  nor  waste  your  precious  time 

On  bad  biography  &  murdered  rhyme  : 

What  I   was  before's  well  known  to  my  neighbours, 

What  I  am  now  is  no  concern  of  yours. 

Poor  man!  He  knew  his  failing  as  a  rhymester,  and  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  poetic  murder  in  the  third  and  fourth 
lines,  slaughtering  all  its  tenets. 

Hackett's  ''  Epitaphs  "  (1757)  gives  a  scurrilous  epitaph 
on  one  Saunders  Scott,  but  omits  to  say  who  he  was  or  where 
he  was  buried.    Here  are  the  lines  : 

Saunders  Scott. 

Here  fast  asleep  lies  Saunders  Scott, 

Lang  may  he  snort  and  snore ; 
His  bains  are  now  in  Gorman's  pot. 

That  us'd  to  strut  the  streets  before. 
He  liv'd  a  lude  and  tastrel  Life, 

For  gude  he  nae  regarded ; 
His  perjured  clack  raised  mickle  strife, 

For  whilk  belike  he'll  be  rewarded. 
Ill-tempered  loon  that  us'd  to  snort 

When  ilk  his  Neighbour  fell  in  trouble; 
His  gybes  do  now  lie  in  the  dirt, 

To  satisfy  his  brethren  double  : 
The  bread  of  Life  was  offer 'd  him 

For  to  abate  his  evil ; 
But  he  refus'd  and  sae  he's  dead, 

Wha  kens  but  now  he's  wi'  the  devil. 
But  syne  he's  gane,  I'll  say  nae  mair. 

In  Ahram's  Bosom  may  he  waken; 
But  gin  he  meets  with  sic  gude  fare 

There's  mair  than  ane  will  be  mistaken. 

Many  such  denunciatory  verses  were  written  upon  notorious 
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persons,  but  few  of  them  were  ever  actually  placed  on  grave- 
stones. 

Burns,  who  fancied  he  was  maligned  by  Andrew  Turner, 
a  townsman  of  Ayr,  wrote  the  following,  which  is  a  lampoon 
rather  than  an  epitaph,  but  as  it  shows  that  "  Rabbie  "  could 
dip  his  pen  into  gall  as  well  as  into  honey  I  give  it : 

Andrew  Turner. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak'  a  swine, 

And  coust  it  in  a  corner ; 
But  wilily  he  changed  his  plan 
And  shaped  it  something  like  a  man, 

And  ca'ed  it  Andrew  Turner. 

Earl  of  Stirling.— 1640. 

Heir  layes  a  farmer  and  a  miller, 

A  poet  and  a  psalme  book  spillar, 

A  purchassour  by  hooke  and  crooke, 

A  forger  of  the  service  booke, 

A  coppersmith  quho  did  much  evil, 

A  friend  to  bischopes  and  the  devil! ; 

A  vain,  ambitious,  flattering  thing. 

Late  secretary  for  a  king. 

Some  tragedies  in  verse  he  pen'd, 

At  last  he  made  a  tragicke  end. 

On  a  tombstone  near  the  chancel  door  of  Grindon  Church, 
near  Leek,  Staffs,  may  be  read  the  following  fulmination 
against  certain  evildoers.  It  commences  peacefully  and 
suavely  enough,  but  ends  luridly  : 

Farewell,  dear  friends;  to  follow  me  prepare; 
Also  our  loss  we'd  have  you  to  beware, 
And  your  own  business  mind.     Let  us  alone, 
For  you  have  faults  great  plenty  of  your  own. 
Judge  not  of  us  now  we  are  in  our  Graves, 
Lest  ye  be  judg'd  and  awfull  Sentence  have; 
For  Backbiters,  railcrs,  thieves,  &  liars 
Must  torment  have  in  Everlasting  Fires. 

The  next  is  quite  as  free  and  expressive  in  its  diction,  and 
is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "  Collection  of  Epitaphs," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  181.  It  is  upon  a  man  of  low  origin  who,  in 
respect  to  his  name,  claimed  kindred  with  a  noble  family. 
Being  a  notorious  liar,  the  following  lines  were  written  upon 
him : 
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Here  lyes  M.  F.,  the  sonne  of  a  heareward, 

Who  would  needs  beare  armes  in  despite  of  the  Hernaught, 

Which  was  a  lyon  as  black  as  a  teat-stone, 

With  a  sworde  in  his  pawes  instead  of  a  whetstone. 

Five  sonnes  had  this  lyar,   'tis  worth  revealing', 

Two  arrant  lyars  &  three  hang'd  for  stealing; 

His  daughters  were  nine,  never  free  from  sores, 

Three  crooked  apostles  and  six  arrant  w s. 
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Smart,  terse  verses,  like  those  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  churchyards, 
and  are  often  pithy  without  being  vulgar.  Here  are  a  dozen 
examples  : 

William  Wheatly.— 1683.    St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney. 

Whoever  treadeth  on  this  stone, 

I  pray  you  tread  most  neatly, 
For  underneath  the  same  doth  lie 

Your  honest  friend  Will  Wheatly. 

Wife  of  Dr.  H.  Wilkinson.— 1654.    Great  Milton,  Oxon 

Here  lie  mother  &  babe,  both  without  fins, 
Next  birth  will  make  her  and  her  infant  twins. 

This  conceit  is  concise  but  mundane.  The  next  is  witty  but 
with  a  religious  sentiment  about  it : 

St.  John's,  Devizes,  also  in  Llandovery  Churchyard,  &c. 

Life's  uncertain — Death  is  sure, 
Sin  is  the  wound — Christ's  the  cure. 

Mrs.  Penny. 

Reader,  if  cash  thou  art  in  want  of  any 
Dig  five-feet  deep,  &  you  will  find  a  PENNY. 

Llangerrig,  Montgomeryshire. 

From  earth  my  body  first  arose. 
But  here  to  earth  again  it  goes. 
I  never  desire  to  have  it  more 
To  plague  me  as  it  did  before. 

Probably  most  of  us  are  of  the  same  manner  of  thinking 
as  the  above  gentleman,  for  few  would  wish  their  lives  over 
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again,  unless  with  an  agreement  that  the  plagues  and  ills 
might  be  eliminated. 

Stoneleigh,  in  Warwickshire,  has  a  grand  old  manor 
house,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leigh.  The  manor 
from  before  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  belonged 
to  the  Crown.  A  Cistercian  monastery  was  founded  here  by 
Henry  II.  ;  at  the  dissolution  this  went  to  the  Brandons, 
and  from  them  passed  to  the  Leighs.  The  mansion  still 
retains  parts  of  the  ancient  monastery.  The  following  some- 
what sarcastic  epitaph  commemorates  a  former  steward  of 
South  Abbey  (as  the  mansion  is  called),  which  is  notable  as 
having  had  Queen  Victoria  as  guest  in  1858  : 

Stoneleigh,  Warwicks. 

Here  lies  a  faithful  steward  unto  the  poor, 
Who  gave  large  alms  out  of  his  Lordships  store , 
Weep  not  poor  people  though  the  steward's  dead, 
The  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  daily  bread. 
Tho'  markets  rise,  rail  not  against  the  rates, 
The  price  is  still  the  same  at  Stoneleigh  gates. 

A  sentiment  which  speaks  well  for  the  beneficence  of  the 
Lords  of  Leigh. 

The  next  would  fit  a  dancing  master,  but  I  cannot  say 
to  whom  it  refers. 

West  Linton,  near  Howden,  Yorks. 

Man's  Life's  a  vapour,  full  of  woes, 
He  cuts  a  caper  &  off  he  goes. 

Jean  Anderson. — 1770.    Hammersmith. 

Praises  on  tombs  are  vainly  spent  : 
A  good  name  is  a  monument. 

Gillingham,  Kent. 

Take  time  in  time  while  time  doth  last, 
For  time  is  not  when  time  is  past. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  gentle  satire,  probably  by  one  whom 
the  famous  waters  of  Bath  failed  to  cure  : 

Bath  Abbey. 

These  walls,  adorned  with  monumental  bust, 
Shew  how  Bath  waters  serve  to  lay  the  dust. 
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Here  is  the  wail  of  a  solitary  bachelor,  one  who  must 
have  led  a  sorrowful  life,  the  burden  of  which  is  "  I  wish 
I  had  never  been  born  '*  : 


Saddleworth,  Yorks. 

At  three  scx)re  winter's  end  I  died, 

A  cheerless  being  sole  and  sad. 
The  nuptial  knot  1  never  tied, 

And  wish  my  father  never  had. 

Mr.  5tone.    Affington,  Devonshire. 

Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfill 'd  in  me, 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 

Stone  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  120  years. 

Having  given  one  on  a  bachelor,  we  now  give  an  epitaph 
on  a  shrew,  probably  by  her  dear  husband  : 


Anna  Lovett. 

Beneath  this  stone  &  not  above  it. 
Lie  the  remains  of  Anna  Lx)vett; 
Be  pleased  good  reader  not  to  shove  it, 
Lest  she  should  come  again  above  it. 
For  'twixt  you  &  I,  no  one  does  covet 
To  see  again  this  Anna  Lovett. 

When  Squire  Berry,  of  Caton,  Lancashire,  was  buried  in 
a  field  near  his  house  someone  wrote  the  following  verse  and 
placed  it  in  a  cleft  stick  on  the  grave : 

John  Berry.    Caton,  Lanes. 

Here  lies  Squire  Berry, 
Who  never  would  marry, 

Nor  ever  gave  aught  to  the  poor ; 
He  lived  like  a  Hog 
And  died  like  a  Dog 

And  left  all  he  had  to  a  W e. 

John  Bradnax.— 1593. 

Live  w«ll  and  Dye  never, 
Dye  well  and  live  for  ever. 
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On  a  miserly  man  : 
Dorchester  Abbey,  Oxon. 

Here  lies  one  who  for  medicine  would  not  give 

A  little  gold ;  and  so  his  life  he  lost ; 
I  fancy  that  he'd  wish  again  to  live 

Did  he  but  know  how  much  his  funeral  cost. 

It  is  said  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and,  therefore, 
having  given  a  number  of  more  or  less  witty  epigrammatic 
epitaphs,  the  next  one  shall  be  of  a  brief  nature  : 

Mrs.  Behn. — 1689.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Here  lies  a  proof  that  wit  can  never  be 
Defence  enough  against  mortality. 
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More  of  Norwich.— Circa  1600.    Ellingham,  Norfolk. 

More  had  I  once  More  would  I  haue, 

More  is  not  to  be  had ; 
The  first  I  loft  the  next  is  vaine, 

The  third  is  too  too  bad. 
If  I  had  uf'd  with  More  regard 

The  More  that  I  did  giue 
I  might  haue  made  More  ufe  &  fruit 

Of  More  while  he  did  live. 
Bvt  time  will  be  recall'd  no  More, 

More  fince  are  gone  in  briefe 
Too  late  repentance  yeelds  no  More 

Save  only  paine  &  griefe. 
My  comfort  is  y*  God  hath  More 

Svch  Mores  to  send  at  will 
In  hope  whereof  I  figh  no  More, 

Bvt  reft  upon  him  still. 

Irishmen  are  noted  for  their  wit,  but  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  following  specimen  of  word-twisting  : 

John  Hall. — Dunmore,  Ireland. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of 
JOHN   HALL,  GROCER. 
The  world  is  not  worth  a  fig,  &  I  have  good  raisins 
for  saying  so. 

Perhaps  being  an  Irishman  his  pronunciation  caused  him  to 
mistake  "raisins"  for  "reasons." 

ReyJ'  Chest. — C.  1690.    Chepstow,  Mon. 

Here  lies  at  rest  I  do  protest 

One  Chest  within  another; 
The  chest  of  wood  was  very  good. 

Who  says  so  of  the  other? 

These  lines  were  written  by  his  son-in-law  to  show  his  con- 
tempt of  the  vicar  for  removing  the  body  of  Henry  Marten, 
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the  regicide,  from  the  chancel  of  the  church,  where,  he 
averred,  it  polluted  the  sacred  edifice  by  its  presence.  From 
this  fact  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  reverend  gentleman  died 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Grace  Medford. — 1627.    Barnstaple,  Devon 

Scarce  seven  years  old  this  Grace  in  glory  ends 
Nature  condemns  but  Grace  the  change  commends ; 
For  Gracibus  Children  though  they  die  at  seven 
Are  heirs  apparent  to  the  Court  of  Heaven. 
Then  grudge  not  nature  at  so  short  a  Race, 
Tho'  short  yet  sweet,  for  surely  'twas  God's  Grace. 

Joseph  Warner. — 1641.     Ipswich  Parish  Church. 

I,  Warner  once  was  myself, 
Both  living,  dying,  dead,  I  was ; 
Now  Warning  am  to  thee 
See  then  thou  Warned  he, 

5!r  Richard  Worme.    Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Does   Worm   eat   Worme?      Knight  Worme   this   truth 

confirms, 
For  here  with  worms,  lies  Worme  a  dish  for  worms. 
Does  Worm  eat  Worme  ?    Sure  Worme  will  this  deny, 
For  Worme  with  worms,  a  dish  for  worms  don't  lie. 
Tis  so,  &  'tis  not  so,  for  free  from  worms, 
Tis  certain  Worme  is  blessed  without  his  worms. 

John  Miles.    Welby,  Lincolnshire. 

This  tombstone  is  a  Milestone. 

Hah!    How  so? 
Because,  beneath  lies  Miles, 

Who's  Miles  below. 

This  style  of  pun  reminds  one  of  the  old  schoolboy 
jape  ''  What  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language?  *' 
to  which,  after  sixteen-  and  eighteen -letter  words  have  been 
rummaged  over  and  pronounced  inadequate,  the  answer  comes, 
the  word  **  Smiles,"  because  there  is  a  mile  between  the  first 
and  last  letters. 

Thomas  Huddlestone. 

Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestone.    Reader,  don't  smile! 

But  reflect,  as  this  tombstone  you  view. 
That  Death,  who  kill'd  him,  in  a  very  short  while 

Will  huddle  a  stone  upon  you. 
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This  is  a  strange  world.  Here  is  a  dead  man  asking  us  not 
to  smile  at  his  ghastly  joke,  yet  hundreds  of  others  request  a 
tear,  while  yet  others  wish  for,  not  a  solitary  tear,  but  copious 
weeping.  If  one  were  to  visit  a  large  cemetery  and  yield 
to  the  numerous  pleadings  for  tears,  surely  it  would 
dry  up  the  source  for  ever.  Happily  the  Roman  custom  of 
weeping  into  bottles  and  depositing  with  the  deceased  the 
tears  thus  gathered  finds  no  place  in  our  religion,  neither  does 
the  ancient  Jewish  custom  of  hiring  persons  to  moan  and 
weep  near  a  certain  wall  in  Jerusalem. 

Paid  mourners  are  now,  happily,  as  obsolete  as  those 
awful  red-nosed  examples  of  silent  humanity  of  our  boy- 
hood's days,  the  mutes,  those  scarecrow  appendages  to  the 
doorway  of  a  house  of  mourning,  whose  functions  were 
bibulous  rather  than  funereal,  perhaps  a  little  of  each. 

Captain .    St.  John's,  Horsleydown. 

A  sailor  who  was  drowned. 

Friends  cease  to  grieve  that  at  Gravesend 

My  life  was  closed  with  speed, 
For  when  the  Saviour  shall  descend. 
Twill  be  grave's  end  indeed. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  Hood's  sailor,  Ben,  in  the  matter  of 
punning,  though  Ben  died  a  natural  death  instead  of  a  violent 
one: 

His  death  which  hapened  in  his  berth 

At  forty  odd  befell, 
They  went  and  told  the  parson 
And  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 

William  Webb.— 1613.    Caius  College  Chapel. 

A  richer  WEBB  than  any  art  can  weave 
The  Soule  that  Faith  to  Christ  makes  firmly  cleave 
This  Webbe  can  Death  nor  Devils  sunder,  nor  untwist, 
For  Christ  &  Grace  both  ground  work  are  and  List. 

These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  well-preserved  puns,  being  nearly 
300  years  old,  showing  that  we  of  the  present  day  have  not 
a  monopoly  of  frivolity. 

Speaking  of  a  college  naturally  makes  us  think  of  Latin. 
Here  is  a  punning  epitaph  in  that  ancient  tongue  -. 

William  Cole— 1657.    Nailsea. 

Mista  scnum  ac  juvenum  conduntur  corpora,  fitque 
Candidus  in  tumuli  carcare  carbo  cinis. 
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Translation  : 

The  candid  Coles  which  kindly  burn'd 
To  the  warmth  of  many  by  their  heat, 

To  ashes  black  by  death  are  turned 
Yet  shine  their  souls  in  heavenly  seat 

Thomas  Cole.-  1669.    Lillington,  Dorset. 

Reader  you  have  within  this  grave 

A  COLE  rakt  up  in  duft, 
His  courteous  fate  faw  it  was  late 

And  that  to  bed  he  must : 
So  all  was  fwept  up  to  be  kept 

Alive  untill  the  day 
The  trump  shd  blow  it  up  &  show 

The  COLE  but  fleeping  lay. 
Then  do  not  doubt  the  COLE'S  not  out, 

Though  it  in  afhes  lyes ; 
That  little  spark  now  in  ye  dark 

Will  like  a  Phoenix  rife. 


On  Mr.  John  Berry. 

How!     How!     Who's  buried  here? 

JOHN  BERRY. 

Is't  the  younger? 

No,  the  elder-BERRY. 

An  elder-BERRY  buried!    Surely  must 

Rather  rise  up,  and  live,  than  turn  to  dust : 

So  may  our  BERRY,  whom  stern  death  hath  slain, 

Be  only  buried  to  rise  up  again. 


Peter  Stiller.    Hackney  Church,  London. 

As  still  as  death  poor  Peter  lies 
And  Stiller  when  alive  was  he 

Still  not  without  a  hope  to  rise 

Though  Stiller  then  he  still  will  be. 


Dr.  Otwell  Hill.— 1616.    Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Tis  Otwell  Hill,  a  holy  Hill, 
And  truly,  sooth  to  say. 

Upon  this  Hill,  he  praised  still 
The  Lord  both  night  and  day. 

Upon  this  Hill  this  Hill  did  cry 
Aloud  the  scripture  letter, 
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And  strove  your  wicked  villains  by 

Good  counsel  to  make  better. 
And  now  this  Hill  tho'  under  stones 

Has  the  Lord's  Hills  to  lie  on ; 
For  Lincoln  Hill  has  got  his  bones, 
His  soul  the  Hill  of  Sion. 
In  a  church  near  Salisbury  is  the  tomb  of  one  Richard 
Button,  whose  quaint  dedicatory  exclamation  is  : 

Richard  Button. 

O,  Sun  Moon  Stars  &  ye  Celestial  Poles ! 
Are  graves  then  dwindled  into  Button-holes? 

Thomas  More.— 1670.    Barking,  Essex. 

Stay  here  awhile  &  his  fad  fate  deplore 
Here  lyes  the  body  of  one  Thomas  More. 
His  name  was  More  &  now  it  may  be  said 
He  is  no  More,  because  that  now  he's  dead 
And  in  this  place  doth  lye  fepulchared. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Chancellor,  it  was  said : 

When  More  some  years  had  Chancellor  been, 

No  more  suits  did  remain. 
The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen 

Till  More  be  there  again. 

He  cleared  off  all  the  outstanding  litigation  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  during  his  lifetime. 

One  morff  and  we  must  finish  this  chapter  on  punning 
epitaphs : 

More.    St.  Bene't  s,  Paul's  Wharf. 

Here  lies  one  More,  and  no  More  than  he, 
One  More,  and  no  More,  how  can  that  be? 
Why  one  More  and  no  More  may  well  lie  here  alone 
But  here  lies  one  More,  and  that  More  than  one. 

More    appears    to    have    been    a   favourite    name    with 
punsters. 


BREVITY. 


Brevity  does  not  necessarily  mean  incompleteness,  for 
frequently  one  or  two  words  will  convey  more  meaning  than 
many  lines.  Where  few  words  are  employed  as  epitaphs 
they  are  indeed  pregnant  with  meaning.  Take  as  an  example 
the  one  word  cut  on  a  slab  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cloister 
of  Worcester  Cathedral  : 

*'  MISERIMUS." 

Neither  name,  prayer,  text,  nor  symbol  accompanies  the 
dreadful  word,  and  for  years  it  was  disputed  as  to  whom  the 
word  referred.  The  most  heedless  visitor's  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  solitary  word,  and  one,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
calibre,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

Miserimust  &  neither  name  nor  date, 
Prayer,  text,  or  symbol,  graven  upon  the  stone; 
Nought  but  that  word  assigned  to  the  unknown. 
That  solitary  word — to  separate 
From  all,  and  cast  a  cloud  around  the  fate 
Of  him  who  lies  beneath.     Most  wretched  one ! 
Who  chose  his  epitaph?    Himself  alone 
Could  thus  have  dared  the  grave  to  agitate, 
And  claim  among  the  dead  this  awful  crown ; 
Nor  doubt  that  he  marked  also  for  his  own, 
Close  to  these  cloistered  steps,  a  burial  place, 
That  every  foot  might  fall  with  heavier  tread. 
Trampling  upon  his  vileness.     Stranger,  pass 
Softly ! — To  save  the  contrite  Jesus  bled  ! 

Much  speculation  has  arisen  as  to  the  identity  of  "  Miseri- 
mus  " — even  a  novel  has  been  written  around  the  word.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  person  was  no  romantic  hero,  but 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  who,  refusing  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  to  acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy,  or  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  monarch,  was  deprived  of  his 
living,  depending  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  charity 
of  the  Jacobites.  He  was  born  in  1660,  became  Minor 
Canon  in  1688,  and  died  on  June  15,  1748. 
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Another  brief  epitaph  in  Latin  is  that  to  Francis  Cherry, 
of  Shottesbrook,  who  died  in  1773  : 

HIC  .  JACET  .  PECCATORUM  •  MAXIMUS. 
('*  Here  lies  the  greatest  of  sinners !  ") 

That  was  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  but  his  friend  Hearne 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  modest, 
humble,  and  virtuous  persons  that  I  ever  had  the  honour  to 
be  acquainted  with." 

In  Warriston  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  was  buried  one  whose 
wish  was  that  the  only  words  upon  his  tomb  should  be  : 

A  .  CONTRITE  •  SINNER. 

He  was  an  Irish  clergyman  who  sinned,  fled  the  church, 
and  lived  for  twenty-five  years  at  Newington,  a  suburb  of 
the  Scottish  metropolis.  He  lived  under  an  assumed  name, 
unknown  to  the  world,  and,  finding  his  end  approaching,  sent 
for  a  clergyman,  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  criminal, 
evinced  great  penitence,  and  after  asking  for  the  above  words 
to  be  the  only  record  of  his  remains,  died. 

Another  very  brief  epitaph  to  a  priest  is  that  in  Whalley 
churchyard,  near  Clitheroe,  Lanes  : 

MISERERE  .  MEL 

It  is  on  a  slab  covering  the  remains  of  the  last  Abbot  of 
Whalley,  who  was  executed  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  in- 
surrection known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  Those 
who  would  know  more  of  the  Abbot,  his  times,  and  the 
locality,  will  find  ample  reference  in  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
well-known  novel  "  The  Lancashire  Witches." 

By  the  way,  witchcraft  and  superstition  do  not  yet 
appear  to  be  entirely  things  of  the  past.  When  I  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  the  grand  old  church  of  Whalley,  in  the  autumn 
of  1907,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  sepulchral  slab 
which  had  recently  been  cemented  into  the  nave  wall  in  an 
upright  position,  and  upon  which  a  notice  was  placed  stating 
that  the  slab  had  been  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  nave 
in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  any  member  of  the  old 
Lancashire  family  of  Assheton  who  stepped  over  the  slab 
would  die  within  a  year,  a  tradition  that  has  seemingly  been 
verified  on  two  occasions  in  recent  years.  Sui)erstition  or  not, 
there  stands  the  slab  perpendicularly  instead  of  in  a  recum- 
bent position.     We  may  laugh  at  superstition,  but  wht-n  the 
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question  was  put  to  me,  "  If  the  tradition  were  applied  to 
your  family  would  you  have  the  temerity  to  step  over  the 
slab?"    I  unhesitatingly  replied  in  the  negative. 

On  a  pillar  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  in  Beverley 
Minster  is  a  slab  bearing  one  word  : 

RESURGAM 

and  beneath  it  a  coat-of-arms  :  Vair,  argent  and  azure,  a 
chief  gules.  To  whom  the  slab  refers  I  cannot  discover.  Its 
owner's  name  appears  to  be  hidden  in  the  mist  of  centuries, 
but  tradition  says  it  marks  the  remains  of  a  former  ecclesiastic 
dignitary  of  the  Minster. 

At  All  Saints'  Church,  Hertford,  we  have  a  brief  in- 
scription, which,  however,  tells  all  we  wish  to  know  : 

Here  sleeps  Mr.   Wake, 

Who  gave  the  four  small  bells. 

One  at  Finedon,  Northants,  is  equally  brief  : 

Here  lies  Richard  •  Dent 
In  his  laste  tenement 
1709. 

Thomas  D'Urfey.    St,  James's  Church,  Westminster. 
In  the  Porch. 

TOM  .  D'URFEY  •  DIED 

Thomas  D'Urfey  was  a  facetious  English  poet,  who  wrote 
a  number  of  plays  and  songs  which  were  very  licentious. 
Charles  II.  was  wont  to  lean  on  his  shoulder  and  hum  his 
songs,  which,  fortunately,  from  their  looseness,  are  now  for- 
gotten. He  had  such  a  peculiar  countenance  that  he  would 
never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  but  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Knowle,  the  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  his  portrait 
was  painted  whilst  he  was  asleep,  and  is,  I  believe,  still 
preserved  at  Knowle  House.  His  ballads  were  printed  in 
six  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ''  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy." 
A  brother  wit  at  his  death  wrote  these  lines  : 

Here  lies  the  Lyric,  who,  with  tale  &  song, 
Did  life  to  three  score  &  ten  prolong, 
His  tale  was  pleasant  &  his  song  was  sweet; 
His  heart  was  cheerful — but  his  thirst  was  great. 
Grieve,  Reader !  grieve  that  he  too  soon  grown  old, 
His  song  has  ended,  and  his  tale  is  told. 

He  was  born  in  1645. 
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In  York  Cathedral  is  another  epitomised  Latin  epitaph  : 
HIC   .  JACET*.  MAGISTER. 

This  is  to  an  ecclesiastic,  one  William  Cawoode,  who  was 
made  Prebendary  of  York  in  May,  1409,  on  the  death  of 
Richard  Manfeld. 

Cecil  Clay,  Lord  Chesterfield's  lawyer,  had  this  very  brief 
epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb  : 


CC 
Sum  quod  fui 


(I  am  what  I  was  =  Clay.) 

Near  the  altar  rails  in  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Shoreditch, 
Dr.  John  Gardner  was  buried  in  1807,  and  a  small  tablet 
records  the  event  thus  : 

DR.  JOHN   GARDNER'S  LAST  &   BEST  BEDROOM. 

Rev.  William  Wallcer.— 1684.    Colsterworth,  Lines. 

HEIC  .  JACET  .  GULIELMI  •  WALKERI  •  PARTICUL^ 
OBIIT   10  AUGUSTI.  ANNO.  DOM.  1684.  ^TAT  61 

(Here  lie  William  Walker's  particles.) 

This  is  a  witticism  on  the  fact  of  his  having  written  a  work 
called  **  English  and  Latin  Particles." 

John  Whatfield.    St.  Giles's  Church,  Shrewsbury. 
JOHN  .  WHATFIELD 

—  SURGEON  — 

COMPOSITUR  .  SALVANTUR 

"  Which,"  one  commentator  remarks,  "  is  the  very  quaiiii- 
essence  of  medical  brevity." 

Another  capftal  Latin  inscription  is  of  equal  brevity  and 
of  equal  wit,  viz.  : 

QUALIS  VITA 
FINIS  ITA. 

Which  may  be  translated  "  As  he  lived,  so  he  died." 

Whilst  in  Yarmouth  many  years  ago  I  was  chatting  with 
a  fisherman,  who  was  evidently  in  ill-health  and  spoke  of 
dying.  **  Yis,  sir,  I  fare  mortal  bad.  I  .shull  sune  be  dade ; 
but  there's  one  thing  I  can  tell  yer,  I'll  die  the  right  colour." 
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"  The  right  colour !  "  I  remarked.  ''  Why,  I  suppose  you'll 
die  white,  like  other  folks."  *'  Lor,  bor !  not  I.  I  mean  ter 
die  as  I've  lived,  hluel^^  I  found  it  was  election  time,  and 
the  colours  of  the  candidates  were  yellow  and  blue. 

Those  whose  calling  is  the  stage  appear  to  have  a  great 
penchant  for  brevity  in  their  epitaphs,  of  which  the  following 
half-dozen  examples  are  proof  : 

Jonson,  the  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  who  is  buried 
in  "  Poets'  Corner,"  Westminster  Abbey,  has  the  brief 
notice  under  his  bust  : 

O  •  RARE . BEN  •  JONSON. 

Born  1574  at  Westminster.  Died  1637. 

By  the  way,  he  is  buried  in  a  vertical  position.  A  tradition 
to  that  effect  had  always  been  current  in  the  Abbey,  but  was 
doubted  by  many,  until  some  years  since  when  in  digging  a 
neighbouring  grave  Jonson's  domains  were  encroached  upon 
and  the  coffin  was  seen  standing  on  end.* 

Grimaldi  the  clown,  was  off  the  stage  a  sufferer  from 
melancholia.  Going  to  a  physician  on  one  occasion  he 
described  his  case,  when  the  worthy  son  of  ^-Esculapius  briskly 
told  him  to  ''  shake  off  the  feeling.  Go  and  see  Grimaldi, 
and  if  he  does  not  cure  you  your  case  is  indeed  hopeless." 
*'  Alas!  "  said  the  poor  sufferer,  "  I  am  Grimaldi."  His 
epitaph  reads : 

Here  am  I. 

He  died  in  1837,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  His  father  was 
ballet-master  at  Drury  Lane  at  night,  but  a  dentist  by  day. 
*'  Joey,"  the  clown,  delighted  the  audiences  at  that  theatre 
for  nearly  forty  years.  > 

Another  member  of  the  theatrical  profession  was  Bur- 
bridge,  the  tragedian,  whose  memory  is  kept  green  by  two 
words  : 

EXIT  .  BURBRIDGE. 

Charles  Macklin,  the  comedian,  was  one  of  the  finest 
actors  of  his  time,  and  also  a  playwright,  one  of  his  best-known 
comedies  being   ''  The   Man  of  the   World."       His   right 

*  I  have  an  autograph  letter  of  the  late  Frank  Bnckland  in  which  he 
says  :  "The  coffin  was  so  decayed  that  the  body  was  exposed,  and  I  took 
out  and  examined  the  skull,  which  was  of  normal  size,  and  reverently 
replaced  it." 
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name  was  Maclaughlin,  but,  disliking  its  length,  he  shortened 
it  to  Macklin,  by  which  name  he  was  always  known.  He 
was  the  leading  actor  in  the  old  Lincoln's  Inn  company,  and 
when  a  young  man,  in  a  passion,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a  man  by  running  a  stick  through  his  eye  into  his  brain. 
He  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  His 
features  were  so  unbeautiful  and  strongly  marked  that  Quin, 
a  contemporary  actor,  remarked,  "  If  God  writes  a  legible 
hand,  that  fellow's  a  scoundrel." 

His  great  character  was  that  of  Shylock,  which  caused 
Pope  to  assign  to  him  an  epitaphal  couplet ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  on  his  tomb  : 

Born  1690.  Died  1797. 


This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew. 


He  died  at  the  age  of  107  years  2  months  and  10  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Covent  Garden  Church. 

In   Debtling  Churchyard,    Kent,    is  a  remarkably   short 
epitaph  : 

ALAS! 
POOR  YORKE! 

1837. 

Yorke  was  an  eccentric  individual  who  lived  in  a  shed,  and 
was  a  believer  in  perpetual  motion,  which  he  was  ever  fruit- 
lessly seeking  to  discover. 

Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  is  said  to  have  written  his  own 
epitaph,  thus  : 

TANDEM  .  FELLX. 
(Happy  at  last.) 

Gustavus  III.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  and  a  born  leader  of  men,  as  his  many  fights  both  on 
land  and  sea  with  Russia  show.  He  ascended  the  Swedish 
throne  to  find  his  country  in  a  state  of  corruption,  and 
torn  by  rival  factions,  the  Hats  and  Caps.  He  effected 
a  bloodless  revolution,  abolished  torture,  formed  a  college  of 
commerce,  remodelled  the  army  an4  navy,  had  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  made,  and  encouraged  arts,  science,  and 
agriculture.  In  1777  he  was  entertained  with  great  magnifi- 
cence by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  in  1783  toured  Europe 
for  ten  months.  Then  came  war  with  Russia  and  Denmark, 
with  himself  as  commander-in-chief.    Peace  was  signed  after 
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much  slaughter  had  resulted  from  the  great  engagements  both 
on  sea  and  land.  Having  gained  the  victory,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  France,  which  he  was  preparing  to  invade  when 
he  was  assassinated  at  a  masquerade  ball.  This  Admirable 
Crichton  was  born  in  1746  and  died  1792. 

On  an  iron  tombstone,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, in  Halstead  Churchyard,  Essex,  is  the  one  word,  preg- 
nant with  meaning  : 

SILENCE. 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  an  epitaph  of  but  eight  letters, 
which  is  the  sole  record  of  a  former  Bishop  of  London  : 

John  King,  Bishop  of  London, — 1618.    St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

—  RESURGAM.— 

In  that  solitary  word  is  expressed  the  Christian's  hope 
and  faith,  "  I  shall  rise  again." 

Thomas  Hood. — 1845.    Highgate  Cemetery,  London. 
He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

Who  has  not  been  charmed  by  the  elegant  verses  of  poor 
Tom  Hood,  who,  whilst  giving  merriment  to  others,  was,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  prey  to  melancholia.  In  his 
"Song  of  a  Shirt,"  ''The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  ''The 
Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  "  we  observe  one  side  of  his  nature, 
and  in  "Whims  and  Oddities"  and  his  witty  rhymes  the 
other  :  we  have  in  Hood  a  man  of  rich  humour,  pleasant 
wit,  ripe  observation,  and  sound  sense,  one  who  was  an 
ornament  to  English   literature. 

Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.— Born  1608.    Died  1661. 

Here  lies  Fuller's  earth. 

This  Dr.  Fuller  was  at  the  siege  of  Basing  House,  Hamp- 
shire, and  gave  such  courage  to  the  defenders  that  Waller 
was  obliged  to  retire.  He  wrote  several  books,  the  best 
known  being  his  "  Church  History  of  Britain,"  "  The 
Worthies  of  England,"*and  "The  History  of  the  Holy 
War."  He  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  on  one  occasion  correctly  enumerated,  in  proper 
order,  the  names  and  signs  placed  over  every  shop  between 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Royal  Exchange. 
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A  prize  of  ^loo  is  said  to  have  been  offered  by  one 
Thorpe,  who  was  desirous  of  being  perpetuated,  but  briefly. 
One  was  sent  in  which  read  : 

Here  lies 
Thorpe's  Corpse. 

This,  one  would  imagine,  was  brief  enough,  but  finally  it 
was  cut  : 

THORPE'S 
CORPSE. 

One  sees  Thorpe's  epitaph,  but  without  any  date  or  any 
indication  as  to  where  he  was  buried,  which  makes  one 
inclined  to  doubt  its  existence. 

William  Quick.    Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  London. 

Here  lie  the  Quick  and  the  dead. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  Charles  Knight,  his  publisher, 
dining  together,  the  conversation  turned  upon  epitaphs,  and 
Knight,  half  in  jest,  suggested  that  Jerrold  should  write  his. 
The  subject  dropped  at  the  time,  but  walking  home  together 
in  the  evening  they  came  to  a  sf)ot  where  each  had  to  take  a 
separate  road.  Jerrold,  extending  his  hand  to  his  friend, 
remarked,  "  I've  thought  of  a  capital  epitaph  for  you." 
*' What  is  it?"  said  his  friend,  much  interested.  "Oh! 
very  brief  and  very  simple,  '  Good  night ' !  " 
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William  Lambe. — Circa  1530.  Formerly  in  Jesus  or  St. 
Faith's  Chapel  under  Old  St.  Paul's. 

As  I  was,  soe  are  yee, 
As  I  am,  yow  shall  bee 
That  I  had,  that  I  gaue, 
That  I  gaue,  that  I  haue, 
Thus  I  end  all  my  coste, 
That  I  left,  that  I  loste. 

William  Lambe,  so  sometime  was  my  name. 

Whiles  I  alyve  did  run  my  mortall  race ! 
Servynge  a  Prince  of  most  immortal  fame 

Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  of  his  princely  grace. 

In  his  chappell  allowed  me  a  place. 
By  whose  favour,  from  Gentleman  t'  Esquire 
I  was  preferr'd  with  worship  for  my  hire. 
With  wives  three  I  joined  wedlocks  band, 

Which  all  alike  true  lovers  were  to  mee ; 
Joane,  Alice,  and  Joane,  for  so  they  came  to  hand. 

What  needeth  prayse  regarding  their  degree? 

In  wively  truth  none  stedfast  more  could  be, 
Who,  though  in  earth  Death's  force  did  once  dissever. 
Heaven  yet,  I  trust,  shall  joyne  us  all  together. 
O  Lambe  of  God,  which  sinne  didst  take  away, 

And  as  a  Lambe  was  offered  up  for  sinne ; 
Where  I  (poor  Lam.be)  went  from  thy  flock  astray, 

Yet  thou,  good  Lord,  vouchsafe  thy  Lambe  to  winne 

Home  to  thy  folde,  and  holde  thy  Lambe  therein  : 
That  at  the  day  when  Lambes  and  Goats  shall  sever, 
Of  thy  choice  Lambes,  Lambe  may  be  one  for  ever. 

This  Lambe  having  left  a  perpetual  annuity  to  the  poor  of 
this  parish,  they  are,  upon  receiving  the  said  charity,  to  say 
these  verses. 

I  pray  you  all  that  receive  bread  and  pence, 
To  say  the  Lord's  prayer  before  you  go  hence. 

It  must  be  remembered  with  this  striving  after  wit  that 
Lambe' s  wit  was  like  young  mutton,  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity.  The  great  epoch  of  wit  and  poetry  had  yet  to 
come,  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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Cave.    Barrovv-on-Soar,  Leicestershire. 

Here,  in  this  Grave,  there  lies  a  Cave, 

We  call  a  Cave  a  Grave, — 

If  Cave  be  Grave  and  Grave  be  Cave, 

Then,  reader,  judge,  I  crave. 

Whether  doth  Cave  here  lie  in  Grave, 

Or  Grave  here  lie  in  Cave; 

If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buried  lie, 

Then  Grave  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Go  reader,  &  report,  here  lies  a  Cave, 

Who  conquers  Death  and  buries  his  own  Grave. 

A  clever  juggling  with  the  words  "graves"  and  *' caves  " 
is  performed  in  this  verse.  In  the  next  also  "  grave  "  has 
the   last   word  : 

If  Heaven  be  pleased  when  sinners  cease  to  sin. 
If  Hell  be  pleased  when  souls  are  damned  therein, 
If  Earth  be  pleased  when  it's  rid  of  a  knave. 
Then  all  are  pleased — for  Colman's  in  his  grave ! 

It  is  taken  from  Sherborne  Churchyard. 

Richard  Burke.    St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 

Here  lies  honest  Richard  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at; 

Alas !  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ; 

What  spirits  were  his  !     What  wit  &  what  whim  ! 

Now  breaking  a  jest,  now  breaking  a  limb ! 

Now  wrangling  &  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 

Now  teasing  &  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 

In  short  so  provoking  a  fellow  was  Dick, 

That  we  wished  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  old  Nick ; 

But  missing  his  mirth  &  agreeable  vein. 

As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  back  again 

John  Howse.— 1691.    Langford,  Berks. 

Within  this  Little  Howse  thre'  howfes  lye 

John  Howse,  James  Howse,  y'  fhort  liv'd  twins  &  I 

Anne,  of  John  Howse  once  y'  endeared  w''"" 

Wh"  loft  min'  own'  To  giv'  thofe  Babe'  their  Life. 

We  thre*^  though  Dead  ye'  speake  &  put  in  mind 

The  Husband  Father,  whom'  w'  left  behi'"' 

That  we  wer'  howfes  mad'  of  clay, 

And  Call'd  For,  could  no  longe'  Here  ftay. 

But  wer*  la/d  Her'  to  take  our  reft  &  eafe 

By  Death,  who  taketh  whom*  &  wher'  he  pleafe. 

It  may  be  hoped  he  set  his  house  in  order  before  departing. 
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Adam  Williamson.— 1832.    Edinburgh. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

ADAM  WILLIAMSON 

Pressman-Printer  of  Edinburgh, 

Who  died  Oct.  3,  1832 

Aged   72   years. 

All  my  days  are  loosed; 

My  cap  is  thrown  off;  my  head  is  worn  out; 

My    box    is    brciicen ; 

My  spindle  &  bar  have  lost  their  power; 

My  till  is  laid  aside ; 

Both   legs  of  my  crane  are  turned  out  of  their  path ; 

My  platen  can  make  no  impression ; 

My  winter  hath  no  spring; 

My  rounce  will  neither  roll  out  nor  in ; 

Stone,  coffin  &  carriage  have  all  failed; 

The  hinges  of  my  tympan  &  frisket  are  immovable; 

My  long  &  short  ribs  are  rusted; 

My  cheeks  are  much  worm-eaten  &  mouldering  away ; 

My  press  is  totally  down  : 

The  volume  of  my  life  is  finished, 

Not  without  many  errors ; 

Most  of  them  have  arisen  from  bad  composition  and 

are  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  chase  than  the  press; 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  my  own  : 

Mifses,  scuffs,   blotches,   blurs,  and  bad  register; 

But    the    true    &    faithful    Superintendent 

has  undertaken  to  correct  the  whole. 

When  the  machine  is  again  set  up  incapable  of  decay 

A  new  and  perfect  edition  of  my  life  will  appear, 

Elegantly  bound  for  duration,  &  every  way  fitted  for 

The  Grand  Library  of  the  Great  Author. 

In  Cirencester  Churchyard,  Glos. 

Death  take  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay, 
And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away. 

Here  is  one  to  a  dwarfish  being  who  put  the  tallest  giant 
to  shame  if  we  have  any  faith  in  the  wit  of  the  writer  on 
Mr.  Miles  : 

This  tombstone  is  a  Milestone? — hah!  how  so? 
Because  beneath  lies  Miles — Who  Miles  below. 
A  little  man  he  was,  a  dwarf  in  size. 
But  now  stretch 'd  out,  at  least  Miles  long  he  lies; 
His  grave  tho'  small,  contains  a  space  so-  wide 
'Tis  Miles  in  length,  And  Miles  in  breadth, 
And  Miles  room  beside. 
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The  well-known  epitaph  on  Ellen  Bachellor — known  as 
the  pie-woman's  epitaph — is  mentioned  in  several  books,  but 
I  cannot  trace  who  she  was,  when  she  died,  or  where  buried. 
Even  the  copious  Hackett  (1757)  gives  it  without  any  note : 

Beneath  in  the  Dust  the  mouldy  old  Crust 

Of  Nell  Bachellor  lately  was  shoven  ; 
Who  was  skiird  in  the  Arts  of  Pyes,  Custards  &  Tarts, 

And  knew  every  Use  of  the  Oven. 
When  she'd  llv'd  long^  enough  she  made  her  last  Puff, 

A  Puff  by  her  Husband  much  prais'd; 
And  here  does  she  lie  &  makes  a  Dirt  Pye, 

In  hopes  that  her  Crust  may  be  rais'd. 

Mr.  None.    Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

Here  lyes  None,  one  worse  than  None  for  ever  thought 
And  because  None  of  None  to  thee,  O  Christ  gives  nought. 

Elizabeth  Bedingfield.— 1637.    St.  Giles's,  Norwich. 

Elizabethae   Bedingficid 

forori   Francefca  fuae. 
S.  R.  Q.  P. 
My  name  fpeaks  what  1  was,  and  am,  and  haue, 
A  Bedding  field,  a  peece  of  earth,  a  graue  : 
Where  I  expect  until  my  foule  doth  bring 
Unto  the  field  an  everlafting  fpring. 
For  rayfe  and  rayfe  out  of  the  earth  &  lime 
God  did  the  firft  &  will  the  fecond  tyme. 

The  Abbe  de  la  Riviere  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  left 
one  hundred  crowns  to  the  person  who  would  write  the  best 
epitaph  upon  him,  and  among  the  verses  sent  in  was  the 
following  : 

Abb6  de  la  Riviere. 

Here  lies,   where  fame  stands  on  record, 

High  as  his  birth  can  do  : 
Was  prudent,   wise — (your  ear — a  word — 

The  writer  here  lies  too). 
You'll  ask,  perhaps — and,  asking  frown — 

Why  then  his  praise  I've  thunder 'd. 
Be  mute, — for  one  poetic  crown 

I  gain,  in  coin,  a  hundred! 

Qrace  Steven*.— 1652.    Atherington,  Devon. 

Of   Great  Torrington. 
What   tho'  enclosed  in  silent  cello, 
Grace  for  a  space  with  worms  may  dwell. 
This  truth  we  find  in  sacred  story. 
r)<  :it}i  cannot  long  keep  Grace  from  Gk)ry. 
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The  well-known  lines 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  children  dear, 
I  am  not  dead  but  sleeping  here 

are  to  be  found  all  over  the  British  Isles,  but  on  an  Irishman 
seeing  them  in  a  Dublin  cemetery  he  added  : 

Ah !  well  my  friend,  if  I  were  dead  forsooth, 
I'd  have  the  honesty  to  tell  the  truth. 

Probably  "  Weep  not  for  me"  would  make  a  good  second 
to  "  Affliction  sore  long  time  I  bore  "  in  its  iteration. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Crosfield.— 1802.    Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Crosfield  lies, 
Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries ; 
He  laughed  when  sober  &  when  mellow. 
Was  a  harum-scarum,  heedless  fellow. 
He  gave  to  none  designed  offence 
So  **  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

Seekers  after  instances  of  longevity  may  see  in  the  same 
churchyard  the  record  of  a  woman  who  died  at  the  age  of 
103,  almost  the  first  stone  on  the  right  of  the  entrance-gate. 
Whilst  rambling  round  the  quaint  little  church,  half  blocked 
up  by  its  large  galleries,  I  was  inspecting  the  tower,  which 
I  should  estimate  to  be  two  or  three  centuries  older  than  the 
body  of  the  church,  when  I  discovered  on  closely  looking 
into  the  joints  of  the  masonry  that  oyster  shells  had  been 
used  to  fill  any  interstices  between  the  stones.  I  have  never 
heard  of  another  instance  of  this  wrinkle  in  mediaeval 
building. 

Qervaise  Aire.    St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  London. 

Under  this  marble  fair 

Lies  the  body  entomb 'd  of  Gervase  Aire: 

He  dy'd  not  of  an  ague  fit, 

Nor  surfeited  by  too  much  wit : 

Methinks  this  was  a  wond'rous  death, 

That  Aire  should  die  for  want  of  breath. 

In  Marnhull  Churchyard  the  following  somewhat  common 
effusion  is  cut  upon  a  tombstone  : 

Remember  me  as  you  pass  by ; 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 
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To  which  a  wit  armed  with  a  paint  brush  added  : 

To  follow  you  I'm  not  content, 
Unless  I  knew  which  way  you  went. 

To  wear  the  cap  and  bells  and  to  display  wit  on  tomb- 
stones would  on  most  Christian  readers  have  a  jarring,  dis- 
cordant effect,  but  in  days  gone  by  merriment  seems  to  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  as  we  see,  even  the  grave  was 
not  sacred  from  the  shafts  of  the  wit  and  punster. 

Speaking  of  bells,  I  might  mention  the  *'  Passing  Bell  " 
so  well  known  in  all  our  towns  and  villages. 

The  custom  of  tolling  bells  at  the  time  of  death  is  so 
ancient  that  its  actual  origin  cannot  be  discovered,  but  prob- 
ably the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  the  year  735,  is  the 
first  to  mention  it.  He  speaks  of  the  death  of  St.  Thilda, 
when  one  of  the  Sisters  of  a  distant  monastery,  as  she  was 
sleeping,  thought  she  heard  the  bell  which  called  to  prayers 
when  any  of  them  departed  this  life.  Probably  for  a 
period  after  the  Reformation  the  custom  was  in  abeyance, 
but  only  in  a  few  churches. 

An  ancient  document  preserved  in  the  church  of  Wol- 
church  has  this  notice:  "  Itym  :  The  clerke  to  have  for 
tolly nge  of  the  passynge  belle,  for  manne,  womanne,  or 
childes,  if  it  be  in  the  dav  IV  pence;  if  it  be  in  the  night 
VIIJ  for  the  same." 

Sometimes  it  is  called  the  "  Soul  Bell,"  and  Bishop  ITall 
says  for  this  reason  :  "  We  call  them  soul-bells,  because  they 
signify  the  departure  of  the  soul."  Whatever  its  meaning,  or 
origin,  the  fact  remains  that  when  we  hear  the  mournful 
sound,  be  it  for  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  either  at  the  hour  of 
death  or  at  the  burial,  we  have  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  of 
sadness  for  the  departed,  and  searching  thoughts  for  our 
own  inevitable  dissolution. 

Strangely,  Bede  is  the  first  to  mention  church  bells  of  any 
kind,  and  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  670.  We  find  that 
about  860,  Turket)  1,  Abbot  of  Croylnnd,  presented  his  nbbev 
with  a  great  bell  which  was  named  "  Guthlac,"  and  that 
he  afterwards  added  six  others  which  he  called  Pega,  Bega, 
Bettelyn,  Bartholomew,  Tatwyn,  and  Turketyl.  This  is  the 
first  recorded  peal  of  bells;  they  were  cast  by  the  monks  of 
Croyland. 

In  olden  times  bells  were  consecrated  before  being  placed 
in  the  belfry,  each  being  dedicated  to  some  saint  or  divine 
personage.     They  were  rung  to  disperse  storms  and  to  keep 
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away  evil  spirits,  and  for  the  latter  reason  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  rung  at  deaths  and  funerals — hence  the  "  passing 
bell  "  which  was  sounded  when  a  person  was  in  articulo 
mortis y  not  only  to  scare  away  hovering  fiends,  but  to  secure 
the  prayers  and  pious  oflfices  of  all  who  heard  the  mourn- 
ful sounds. 

The  bell-cots  one  so  frequently  sees  on  the  gable  ends  of 
country  churches  in  former  times  contained  the  *'  sanctus 
bell,"  so  called  from  being  rung  when  the  Sacred  Host  was 
raised  at  the  high  altar. 

Probably  no  cast  metal  bell  in  England  is  more  than  six 
hundred  years  old,  though  we  have  many  examples  of  bells 
in  our  museums  which  were  made  of  sheet  metal  one  thousand 
years  since. 

The  Pardon,  Gabriel,  or  Ave  bell  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion was  rung  at  morning,  noon,  or  evening,  or  before  or  after 
service,  inviting  to  the  recitation  of  the  Salutation  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  Ave  Maria,  Gratia  -plena,  Dominus  te  cum  for 
purposes  of  intercessory  prayer,  or  the  forgiveness  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  sins. 

Ancient  bells  expand  more  gradually  from  crown  to 
rim  and  do  not  splay  out  so  suddenly  at  the  rim,  and  are, 
moreover,  usually  of  finer  tone  than  the  more  modern  ones. 

Bells  prior  to  the  Reformation  frequently  had  a  black- 
letter  invocation  cast  upon  them,   as  : 

Laudem  Resono  Michael 

Sancte  Chrystome  era  pro  nobis 

In    Myitis    annis    resonat   Campana    Johannis 

Sum  Rosa  Pulsata  Mundi  Katerina  Vocata 

Ave  Maria  Succurre  nobis 

Me  Melior  vere,  non  est  Campana  sub  ere. 

But  church  bells  are  such  an  engrossing  study  that  I  must 
rein  in  my  hobby  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  many  excellent 
books  on  the  subject. 
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Before  the  era  of  the  three  R's,  when  to  write  was  thought 
an  accomplishment  and  to  read  a  trait  of  cleverness,  the 
lower  order  had  but  scant  means  of  improving  the  mind ; 
then  were  the  days  when  coarseness  was  frequently  mistaken 
for  wit,  hence  we  find  on  tombstones  verses  which  are  so 
profane  as  to  border  on  blasphemy.  Indeed,  there  are 
several  which  I  refrain  from  publishing,  from  being  either  of 
a  blasphemous  or  an  obscene  character.  In  such  neither  wit, 
quaintness,  nor  decency  is  found,  and  they  are  best  allowed  to 
rot  away  as  the  stones  they  disgrace  decay  from  old  age  and 
climatic  influences. 

Hackett,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221,  gives  the  following  : 

Here    old    lies, 

Upon  very  odd  terms; 
First  a  prey  to  the  flies. 

Now  a  prey  to  the  worms 
Let  those  who  grieve  for  him  not  wonder  he's  flown 
For  the  Carcase  must  rot  when  the  Flesh  is  fly-blown 
Yet  this  may  be  said  in  his  praise, 

The'  Death,  cruel  Death  from  us  tore  him, 
He  died  by  endoavourinp;'  to  raise 

His  Friend  who  lay  dead  before  him. 

He  gives  no  note  as  to  who  the  person  was,  but  in  my  old 
copy  (1757),  which  has  l)een  annotated  by  some  former 
owner,  the  name  Grubind  has  been  added  in  ink  where  the 
dash  in  the  first  line  occurs.  Who  can  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  last  three  lines?  They  seem  to  imply  that  he  lost 
his  life  in  an  attempt  to  save  a  friend's. 

John  Bidwell.    Datchet,  Windsor. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  •  BIDWEIX 
Who  when  in  life  wished  his  neighbours  no  evil; 

He  hopes  up  to  jump 

When  he  hears  the  last  trump 
And  triumph  over  Death  &  the  Devil. 
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The  sentiment  of  this  is  correct,  but  it  might  have  been  put 
in  a  less  frivolous  way  with  more  propriety. 

In  St.   Mary's  Church,  Abergavenny,  on  a  brass  is  the 
following,  but  I  cannot  give  either  name  or  date  : 

Here  lieth  one  of  Abel's  race, 
Whom  Cain  did  hunt  from  place  to  place ; 
But  nothing  dismayed  onward  he  went, 
Working  until  his  days  were  spent. 
Now  having  done  he  takes  a  nap 
Here  in  our  common  Mother's  lap, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  Saviour  say. 
Come  here,  my  Dear,  &  haste  away. 

The  following  is  in  Dr.  Johnson's  ''  Epitaphs,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  107,  taken  from  a  Suffolk  churchyard  : 

Life  is  only  pain  below. 
When  Christ  appears, 
Then  up  we  go! 

From  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Churchyard,  Suffolk  : 

Here  lies  Jane  Kitchen,  who,  when  her  glass  was  spent 
Kick't  up  her  heels  &  away  she  went 

The  next  I  believe  to  be  genuine,  but  cannot  discover  any- 
thing as  to  its  date  nor  its  precise  locality  except  that  Hilde- 
brod  lived  in  Dundee  and  was  buried  there — probably  it 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century  : 

Here  lies  old  John  Hildebrod, 
Have  mercy  upon  him  Good  God; 
As  he  would  do  if  he  were  God, 
And  thou  wert  old  John  Hildebrod. 

West  Churchyard,  Tranent. 

Trumpets  shall  sound 

And  archangels  cry, 
'*  Come  forth,  Isabel  Mitchell, 

And  meet  William  Mattheson  in  the  sky  I  " 

Kensington  Churchyard. 

Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Mrs.   ANNE   FLOYER 

the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.   Richard  Floyer 

of  Thistle  Grove  in  this  Parish 

Died  on  Thursday  the  Sth  of  May  1823 

"  God  hath  chosen  her  as  a  pattern  for  the  other  angels/* 
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William  Gordon.    Reading,  Berks, 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Gordon ; 
He'd  a  mouth  almighty  &  teeth  accordin'; 
Stranger,  tread  lightly  on  this  sod, 
For  if  he  gapes  you're  gone,  by  G . 

Now  having  become  satiated  with  so-called  wit,  in  place 
of  at  least  sober  if  not  solemn  sentiment,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen  by  numerous  examples,  becomes  profanity,  we  will 
turn  our  attention  to  something  of  a  different  nature  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  something  more  interesting,  but  still  very 
mundane. 
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ANAGRAMS. 


These,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  all  dated  during  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  when 
the -pseudo- astrologers  were  looked  upon,  not  as  charlatans, 
but  as  persons  of  real  occult  power.  It  was  thought  that 
an  anagram  on  a  man  or  woman's  name  was  a  sure  indication 
of  learning,  and  much  twisting  of  words  was  indulged  in 
to  suit  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  person  whose  name 
was  thus  transposed. 

Marya  Arundell. — 1629.    Duloe,  Cornwall. 

(MAN  .  A  .  DRY  •  LAURELL) 

Man  to  the  mangold  compared  may  bee, 
Men  may  be  liken 'd  to  the  laurell  tree  : 
Both  feede  the  eye — both  pleafe  the  optic  fenfe  ; 
Both  foone  decaye — both  fuddenly  fleet  hence ; 
What  then  infer  you  from  her  name  but  this 
Man  fades  away — Man  a  dry  laurell  is. 

Man  was  probably  in  this  case  a  woman,  Maria,  but  with  a 
"  y  "  introduced  for  use  in  the  anagram,  to  make  sense  and 
sentence  of  it  =  ''  Man  a  dry  laurell  " ;  for  the  same  reason 
laurell  has  two  "  I's." 

1636.    St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick. 

MISTRESS   CISSELEY    PUCKERING 
/  sXee^  secure,   Christ's  my  King. 

Death's  terrors  nought  affright  mee,   nor  his  sting; 
I  fleep  fecure  for  Chrift's  my  Sovereigne  King. 

This  is  an  unusually  good  anagram,  but  not  perfect,  as  on 
analysis  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  no  "h"  in  the 
name. 

Catherine  Carstairs.    St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Anag,  :    Casta,    rara    Christiana 
Chaste,  rare  Christian 
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In  the  Latin  anagram  six  "  a's  "  are  used,  whereas  only  three 
appear  in  the  name  and  the  **e's"  are  not  used  at  all.  The 
English  translation  comes  out  better,  but  has  two  "  h's," 
whereas  only  one  appears  in  the  lady's  name. 

Daniel  Evance.— 1652.    Colborne,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Anagram:   **  I   can   deal  even." 

Who  is  sufficient  for  this  thinge 
Wifely  to  harpe  on  every  firing. 
Rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth 
To  babes  and  men,  to  age  &  youth? 
One  of  a  thousand — where's  he  found 
Soe  learned,  pious,  &  profound? 
Earth  has  but  few — there  is  in  heaven 
One  who  answers — "  I  can  deal  even." 

This  is  a  perfect  anagram,  every  letter  being  used  and  no 
additions  made. 

William  Thompson.    Newenham  Church,  Northampton. 
Anag.  :   O  little  worth  in  man. 

Behold  thou  man,   thy  motto  is  my  name; 
Thy  motto  shews  thy  sin  hath  lost  thy  fame  : 
It  is  the  map  of  the  great  world  &  thee. 
Thou  in  the  world  sin's  map  of  misery. 

This  is  the  worst  example  of  any,  as  the  letters  t,  t,  e,  r 
appear  in  the  anagram  which  are  not  in  the  name,  and  the 
letters  m,  p,  s,  which  are  in  the  name,  are  not  used. 

Thomas  Toll.— 1668.    S.  Aisle,  Manaccan  Church,  Cornwall. 

Anag.  :  {  ^^^""""^  }  Smooth  Tall }  1668 

In  converse  smooth,  faire,  plaine,  &  voide  of  guile, 
Of  Stature  Tall ;  whose  loss  we  do  bewaile. 

This  is  very  short,  but  a  correct  anagram. 

Faieth  Walker.— 1657.    Bletchley  Church,  Bucks. 
Walke  by  Faith 

Well  did  thy  life,  word,  anagram,  agree 
To  Will  6*  Walke  aright  was  all  to  thee  • 

Etc. 

In  this  "  b  "  and  '*  y  '*  are  substituted  for  *'  e  "  and  "  r  *' 

in  the  name. 

L   3 
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Katherine  Lougher.— 1631.    Mannington,  Dorset. 
Anag.  :    A    lower,    taken    higher. 

Here  lies  a  lover  of  the  Deitye, 
Embalm 'd  with  odours  of  her  pietie ; 
Here  lies  she,  nay;    this  lower  did  aspire 
Here  lye  her  ashes,  she  is  taken  higher. 

The  "  u  "   in  the  name  is  not  here  used,  but  three  other 
letters,  w,  a,  r,  are  inserted  to  make  sense  of  the  anagram. 

The  last  of  this  peculiar  class  of  epitaph  I  can  offer  is  a 
double  one,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  father, 
mother,  and  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  children  are  interred 
hard  by  each  other,  probably  a  unique  incident : 

Qawin  Young  and  Jean  Stewart  his  wife.— 1660.    Ruthwell. 

Far  from  our  own,  amidst  our  own  we  ly, 
Of  our  dear  bairns  thirty  &  one  us  by. 

GAVINUS  .  JUNIUS 
UNUS  .  AGNI  .  USUI 

JEAN    STEWART 
A    TRUE    SAINT 

A  true  saint,   I  live  it,  so  I  die  it, 
Tho  men  say  no,  my  God  did  see  it. 

To  form  the  anagram,  true  must  be  spelled  trew — an  appro- 
priate mode  for  a  Scotsman. 

From  anagrams  it  is  an  easy  step  to  *'  Acrostics." 
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ACROSTICS. 


This  form  of  epitaph  has  a  much  wider  range  of  time  than 
that  of  anagrams,  for  while  that  of  the  latter  was  only 
some  fifty  years  the  former  is  scattered  over  a  centurv  and 
a  half. 

Captain  Valentine  Pyne,  Master  Gunner  of  England.    Tower 
Church,  London. 

Y  ndaunted  hero,  whose  aspiring  mind, 
A  s  being  not  willing  here  to  be  confin'd, 

L  ike  birds  in  cage,  in  narrow  trunk  of  clay, 
E  ntertain'd  death  &  with  it  soar'd  away; 
N  ow  he  is  gone  why  should  I  not  relate 
T  o  future  ages  his  valour,  fame  &  fate  : 
I    ust,  loyal,  prudent,  faithful,  such  was  he, 
N  ature  accomplish 'd  world's  epitome. 

P  roud  he  was  not,   &   tho'  by  riches  try'd, 

Y  et  virtue  was  his  safe,  his  surest  guide; 
N  or  can  devouring  time  his  rapid  jaws 

E  'er  eat  away  those  actions  he  made  laws. 

Thomas  Eyer.— 1581.    Burnham,  Bucks. 

T  he  life  I  lead  may  witnesse  of  my  deathe 
H  ope  in  my  Christe  &  faithe  have  saved  mee. 
O  happy  whilst  I  yet  haled  breathe 
M  ore  happy  now,  yea  in  ye  heste  degre. 
A  s  first  I  lived  full  three  score  yeares  to  dye, 
S  o  last  I  dyed  to  live  eternally. 

E  nsue  that  sample  which  I  have  Begone, 

Y  ou  that  live  yett,  bee  fathers  to  ye  poore, 
E  n force  yourselves  to  dooe  as  I  have  doune. 
R  emember  lesus  allso  hath  a  doore. 

There  appears  but  little  in  these  epitaphs  except  the  fact 
that  the  initial  letters  spell  the  name  of  the  deceased,  but  the 
above  has  also  the  merit  of  quaintness. 
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John  Brooke.— 1582.    Ash,  Kent. 

J    ohn  Brooke  of  the  Parish  of  Ashe 
O  nly  he  is  now  gone. 
H  is  days  are  past,  his  corps  is  lay'd 
N  ow  under  this  marble  stone. 

B  rook  strete  he  was  the  honour  of 

R  ob'd  now  it  is  of  name, 

O  nly  because  he  had  no  sede 

O  r  children  to  have  the  same; 

K  nowing  that  all  must  pass  away, 

E  ven  when  God  will,  non  can  denay- 

He  passed  to  God  in  the  year  of  Grace 
One  thousand  fyve  hundredth  ffower  score  &  two,  it  was 
The  sixteenthe  daye  of  January,  I  tell  now  playne, 
The  five  and  twentieth  yere  of  Elizabeth  rayne- 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham.— 1590.    St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

S  hall  honour,  fame,  and  titles  of  renown, 
I  n  clods  of  clay  be  thus  inclosed  still 
R  ather  will  I  tho'  wiser  wits  may  frown 

F  or  to  enlarge  his  fame  extend  my  skill 

R  ight,  gentle  reader,  be  it  known  to  thee, 

A  famous  knight  doth  here  interred  lie, 

N  oble  by  birth,  renown 'd  by  policie, 

C  on  founding  foes  which  wrought  our  jeppardie. 

I    n  foreign  countries  their  intents  he  knew, 

S  uch  was  his  zeal  to  do  his  country  good, 

W  hen  dangers  would  by  enemies  ensue, 

A  s  well  as  they  themselves  be  understood, 

L  aunch  fourth,  ye  muses,  into  streams  of  praise. 

S  ing  and  sound  forth  praise-worthy  harmony ; 

I    n  England  death  cut  off  his  dismal  days, 

N  ot  wrong 'd  by  death,  but  by  false  treachery  : 

G  rudge  not  at  this  imperfect  epitaph, 

H  erein  I  have  exprest  my  simple  skill, 

A  s  the  first-fruits  proceeding  from  a  graff, 

M  ake  them  a  better  whosoever  will. 

Next  we  have  an  epitaph  which  is  both  an  anagram  and 
an  acrostic  : 

Richard  and  Lucy  Reyneil.— 1634.    Woolborough,  Devon. 

Friends  you  that  reede  our  names  that  counsell  take 
Wch  being  dead  our  living  names  doe  speake. 
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RICARDO  «"^  LUCYE  REYNELLL 

ANAG.    AD. 
CARE    LERN    LIVE    &    DYE.      RICH. 

who  Care    to     Live  who  Live  &  loue     to   leaRne 

who  leArne  to  dyE    shall    In    their    Deaths  dYcerne 

such  caRes     rewaRde        thVs     live    You  all  in  whiCh 
you  shall  livE  happy  aNd  bEe  sure  dyE  rycH. 

Katherine  Randall.— C.  1648.    Stokenham,  Devon. 

K  ind  reader  judge  hercs  underlaid 

A  hopeful,  young  &  virtuous  maid, 

T  hrown  from  the  top  of  earthly  pleasure 

H  eadlong  by  which  she  gain'd  a  treasure 

E  nvironcd   with   heaven's   p>ower, 

R  ounded  with  angels  for  that  hour 

I    n  which  she  fell  :    God  took  her  home 

N  ot  by  just  law,  but  martyrdom- 

E  ach  groan  she  fetch 'd  upon  her  bed 

R  oared  out  I'm  murdered. 

A  nd  shall  this  blood,  which  here  doth  lie, 

'N  vain  for  right  &  vengeance  cry? 

D  o  men  not  think  tho'  gone  from  hence, 

A  venge  God  can't  his  innocence? 

L  et  bad  men  think,  so  learn  ye  good 

L  est  each  that's  here  doth  cry  for  blood. 

Henry  Marten,  to  whom  the  following  lines  are  placed 
as  a  memorial,  was  one  of  the  regicides  or  judges  who  con- 
demned Charles  L  At  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
he  surrendered  himself,  but  instead  of  receiving  a  pardon, 
his  hostility  to  Cromwell  being  known,  he  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He  was,  however, 
removed  to  Chepstow  Castle,  Monmouthshire,  and  after  an 
imprisonment  of  twenty  years  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
while  eating  his  dinner  in  the  castle.  He  wrote  his  own 
epitaph  : 

Henry  Marten.— 1680.    Chancel  of  Chepstow  Church,  Mon. 

Here  Sept  9th  1680 
was  buried 
A  true  born  Englishman, 
Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 
To  love  his  country's  freedom  'bove  his  own; 
But  being  immured  full  20  year 
Had  time  to  write  as  doth  appear— 
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His  Epitaph. 

H  ere  or  elsewhere  (alls  one  to  you  or  me) 
E  arth,  Air  or  Water  gripes  my  ghostly  dust, 
N  one  know  how  soon  to  be  by  Fire  set  free ; 
R  eader  if  you  an  old  tryd  rule  will  trust 
Y  ou'll  gladly  do  &  suffer  what  you  must. 

M  y  time  was  spent  in  serving  you  &  you, 

A  nd  deaths  my  pay,  it  seems,  &  welcome  too; 

R  evenge  destroying  but  itself,   while   I 

T  o  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage  &  fly ; 

E  xamples  preach  to  the  eye — care  then  (mine  says) 

N  ot  how  you  end  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

To  show  that  the  taste  for  acrostic  epitaphs  is  not  dead, 
here  is  a  very  modern  one,  but  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that  it  is  equal  to  some  of  those  on  the  previous  pages ;  it 
sadly  requires  a  poetic  pen  to  recast  it  and  add  the  artistic 
touch  which  it  lacks  : 

Ann  Horrocks.— 1863.    Kilderwick,  Yorks. 

Aged  77  years. 

(A)  las,  Wit,  Beauty,  Wealth,  Age,  Power, 
(N)  o  Barrier  prove  in  that  dread  hour 
(N)  or  ties  of  friendship  or  of  love 

Can  make  the  dart  of  Death  remove. 

(H)  ow  awful  this  and  yet  most  true, 
(O)  n  wings  of  faith  I  must  pursue 
(R)  egions  above,   or  sink  below, 
(R)  emote  from  bliss  to  misery  go. 
(O)  Then  may  I  for  death  prepare, 
(C)  leanse  me  from  sin  invite  me  near, 
(K)  ind  saviour  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
(S)  ay  come  thou  blest  in  me  rejoice. 

As  acrostics  these  are  mostly  fair  specimens  of  the  art, 
but  as  a  conclusion  to  this  section  I  will  give  perhaps  the 
finest  and  most  skilful  acrostic  ever  written.  It  is  from  an 
American  source,  and  its  wonderful  skill  shall  be  my  only 
apology  for  introducing  it  here.  It  is  probably  unique  in  its 
arrangement.  The  initial  capitals  spell,  "  My  boast  is  in 
the  glorious  cross  of  Christ,"  whilst  the  words  in  italics  when 
read  from  top  to  bottom  and  bottom  to  top  give  the  Lord's 
Prayer  : 
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The  Lord's  Prayer  Acrostic. 

Make  known  the  Gospel  truths  our  Father,   King, 

Yield  us  Thy  grace,  dear  Father,  from  above ; 
Bless  us  with  hearts  which  feelingly  can  sing, 

"  Our  life  Thou  art  for  ever,  God  of  Love  I  " 
Assuage  our  grief  in  love,  for  Christ  we  pray. 

Since  the  bright  Prince  of  Heaven  and  glory  died. 
Took  all  our  sins  &  hallowed  the  display. 

Infant  being,  first  a  man,  and  then  was  crucified. 
Stupendous  God!     Thy  grace  &  power  make  known, 

In  Jcsu's  name  let  all  the  world  rejoice; 
New  labours  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom  own, 

That  blessed  kingdom  for  thy  saints  the  choice. 
How  vile  to  come  to  Thee  is  all  our  cry, 

Enemies  to  Thyself  and  all  that  Thine 
Graceless  our  will,  we  live  for  vanity. 

Loathing  thy  very  being  evil  in  design. 
O  God !  thy  will  be  done  from  earth  to  Heaven, 

Reclining  on  the  gospel  let  us  live. 
In  earth  from  sin  delivered  and  forgiven. 

Oh  !  as  Thyself  hut  teach  us  to  forgive ! 
Unless  its  power  temptation  doth  destroy, 

Sure  is  our  fall  into  the  depths  of  woe — 
Carnal  in  mind  we've  not  a  glimpse  of  joy 

Raised  against  Heaven ;  in  us  no  hope  can  flow. 
Oh  1  give  us  grace  and  lead  us  on  Thy  way ; 

Shine  on  us  with  Thy  love  and  give  us  peace ; 
Self  and  this  sin  that  rise  against  us  slay; 

Oh  !  grant  each  day  our  trespasses  may  cease. 
Forgive  our  evil  deeds  that  oft  we  do, 

Convince  us  daily  of  them  to  our  shame; 
Help  us  with  heavenly  bread,  forgive  us,  too, 

Recurrent  lusts,  and  we'W  adore  Thy  name; 
In  thy  forgiveness  we  as  saints  can  die. 

Since  for  us  and  our  trespasses  so  high, 
Thy  Son,  our  Saviour  bled  on   Calvary. 


<^      f 


CHRONOGRAMS. 

Chronograms  have  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity,  and  are 
extremely  rare,  but  I  am  able  to  give  half  a  dozen  examples. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603  a  clever  chronogram 
in  English  was  made  on  the  event,  in  a  single,  short  line  : 

My  Day  Closed  Is  In  Immortality  =  1603 

1640.    Albury,  Herts. 

Res  Vrgente  e  Xlsto  pVLVereq, 

Ibl  sepVLtl   DorMIVnt. 
My  body  pawn'd  to  death,  doth  here  remain 
As  surety  for  the  soul's  return  again. 

John  Prideux,  Bishop  of  Worcester. — 1650.    From  Fuller. 

lohannes  prIDeaVXVs  epIsCopVs  VVIgornlae 
MortVVs  est  =1650 

Thomas  Ford.— 1657.    Ilsington,  Devon. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  chronograms  only  had  a  range  of  about 
one  hundred  years.  A  chronograph — not  of  an  epitaphal 
character — is  cut  on  a  beam  in  the  roof  which  conceals  the  old 
lantern  tower  from  the  choir  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  is 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  reads  thus  : 
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PII    reges   nVtrltll    reglnae   nVtriCes    plaes    Int    DoMVs 
hVIVs=i635. 

In  reading  a  chonogram  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
letters  indicating  the  date  are  consecutive,  as  the  following, 
with  its  solution,  will  show  : 

Emperor  Charles  V.— 1557.    By  Franciscus  Swertius. 

CaroLVs   est   IntVs   reCVbans   hoC   noMIna   qVIntVs, 
EX  rebVs  gestis  reLIqVa  haVt  nesCIre  potestls. 

The  date  of  the  Emperor's  death  is  made  up  thus,  by  giving 
the  numerals  the  power  of  Roman  numerals  : 


M 

CCCC 

LL 

= 

1000 

400 
100 

X 

vvvvvvvv 
IIIIIII 

= 

10 
40 

7 

Total     1557 

In  the  chancel  of  Widdecombe  Church,  Devon,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  seen  on  a  small  mural  tablet : 

Mary  Elford. — 1642.    Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  Dartmoor. 
Anno  /Etatis,   VIXIt  obIIt  sVperIs  =  25 

MarIa  •  gaLe  IohannIs  eLforD  VXor  )    ^ 
heV  obIIt  eX  .  pVerperIo         )  ^^^' 

Translation  : 

At  what  age?     She  lived  &  went  above  at  25. 
Maria  Gale,   the  third  wife  of  John  Elford, 
alas  died  from  childbirth  in   1642. 

Mary  Klford,  nee  Gale,  died  after  giving  birth  to  twins,  the 
event  being  recorded  by  some  quaint  verses  above  the  chrono- 
gram— too  long  for  insertion  here. 

In  Warminster  Church  is  a  chronogram  in   English — a 
rarity,  as  the  greater  number  were  written  in  Latin  : 

Hester  Pottlcary.— 1673.    Warminster  Parish  Church,  Wilts 
pVre  VesseLs  of  MerCy  enIov  happIness  VVIth  goD=i673. 

VertVe  In  her  Is  not  VVItherIng  =  24. 
The  second  line  gives  her  age,  the  first  the  year  of  her  death. 


PUZZLES. 


These  are  only  fairly  numerous,  and  have  no  particular 
epoch,  having  dates  running  through  several  centuries.  The 
first  is  in  Ely  Cathedral  to  James  Fountain,  1767  : 

HUMAN  REDEMPTION. 
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590          X 
Sara 

Died 
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600 
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600          X 
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X 
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Nations  make  fun  of  his 

Commands 

S  .  M  .  E 

Judgements  begun  on  Earth 

In   memory  of 

JAMES  •   FOUNTAIN 

Died   August   21,    1767 

Aged  60  years. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  decipher  it,  but  have  failed.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  more  clever  readers  may  do  so  and  advise  me 
of  the  solution.  What  has  Sara  Watts  to  do  with  James 
Fountain,   and  what  do  the  letters  y,   M,  h,   d  signify? 

The  next  example  comes  from  the  churchyard  of  Arlington, 
near  Paris  : 
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Here   lie 

Two  grand-mothers  with   their  two  grand-daughters, 

Two   husbands  with   their   two   wives, 

Two  fathers  with  their  two  daughters, 

Two  mothers  with  their  two  sons, 

Two  maidens   with   their  two  mothers, 

Two  sisters  with  their  two  brothers, 

Yet  but  six  corps  in  all  lie  buried  here, 

All  born  legitimate,  and  from  incest  clear. 

This  has  been  solved  thus  by  an  ingenious  correspondent 
in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  :  "  Suppose  two  widows  that  were 
sisters-in-law  had  each  a  son  who  married  each  other's  mother 
and  by  them  had  each  a  daughter.  Suppose  one  widow's 
name  Mary  and  her  son's  John,  and  the  other  widow's 
name  Sarah  and  her  son's  James;  this  answers  the  fourth 
line.  Then  suppose  John  married  Sarah  and  had  a  daughter 
by  her  and  James  married  Mary  and  had  a  daughter  by  her. 
These  marriages  answer  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
lines  of  the  epitaph,  and  so  answer  the  puzzling  inscription." 

In  the  chancel  of  East  Bergholt  Church,  Suffolk,  on  the 
two  columns  of  a  monument  are  the  following  puzzling 
words  : 

Edward  Lambe. — 1647.    East  Bergholt,  Suffolk. 

EDWARD  .  LAMBE 

Edward  Second  son  of  Lambe 

Ever  Thomas    Lambe  Lived 

Envied  of  Trimley  Laudably 

Evil  Esquire  Lord 

Endured  All  his  dayes  Like 

Extremities  he  lived  a  Batchelor  Life 

Even  well  learned  in   Deveyne  Learne 

Earnestly  and  Common    Lawes  Let 

Expecting  With  his  councell  he  Ledede 

Eternal  helped   many,    yett   took  Livers 

Ease  fees   scarce   any  Lament 
He   died   the    19th   November    1647 

Many  have  tried  their  skill  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of 
these  seemingly  detached  columns  having  little  or  no  re- 
ference to  each  other,  and  have  failed,  but  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son gives  a  solution  thus  :  He  surmises  that  the  word  ledede 
should  be  he  dede  =  he  died  ;  then  the  two  columns  would  read 
thus:  "Edward  Lambe  ever  lived  envied,  laudably  evil 
endured  :  Ix)rd  let  extremities  like  even  life  learne :  he  died 
earnestly  expecting  eternal  ease;  livers,  lament."  Extremities 
may  mean  either  age  or  youth ;  even  life,  middle  age,  or  the 
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medium  of  prosperity  or  poverty  ;  learn  was  formerly  used 
as  we  now  use  the  word  *'  teach."  Livers,  those  still  alive 
who  read  the  epitaph,  lament  his  death. 


On  a  Filer. 

o  —    5—4, 
/  o  —  4  -    1—2  —  8, 
Hie        o  —  4  —    I  —  2  —  o,  I 

I  o  —  2  —  45  -  4. 
This,  being  no  fifer,  I  must  decline. 


Jacet. 


Hannah  Capon.— 1827. 


To  the  Memory  of 

HANNAH  •  CAPON 

Relict   of    Robert   Capon. 

Died  Deer,    nth   1827. 


LECTOR 

RE  , 

BIAS  I 

RARA.RA 

ESETTN 

RAMRAM-RAM 

REDI-REDI 

ETERISUT-NVNC-EGO. 


Lector      | — Reader 
re  I  — be 

[super]  bias! — not  proud 


or 


[TerJ  ra 
est  et  in 
[Ter]  ram 
Redi  [bis 


-Earth 
( — thou  art 
— &  unto  earth 
— thou  returnest 


Et  eris  etc  / — &  be  as  I  am  now 


This  has  been  embodied  in  a  neat  verse  : 

Reader  be  not  proud ! 
Earth  will  thee  enshroud  : 
Thou  shalt  return  to  dust 
As  I  have,  so  thou  must. 

The  next,  after  the  same  style,  is  cut  on  a  marble  slab  on  the 
wall  of  Lampspring,  Germany  : 

UI 

is; 

A 
T 

A^ 
II 

Et  sis  ut  ego  nunc 

This  in  ordinary  Latin  would  read  : 

O  superbe!  quid  superbis?  tua  superbia 
Te  superabit 
Terra  es,  et  in  terram  ibis ; 
Et  sis  ut  ego  nunc. 
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English  : 

O  vain  man  !  what  haughtiness  thou  assumest  f 

thy  pride  hath  overcome  thee.     Earth  thou  art,  and  to 

earth  thou  shalt  return,  &  thou  shalt  be  as  I  am  now. 

One  more  of  this  class  will,  I  hope,  not  weary  my  readers. 
It  is  from  a  Continental  church,  but  in  what  locality  I  cannot 
say  : 

Epitaphium. 

O  quid  tuae 

be  est  bias 

ra  ra  ra 

es  et  in 

ram  ram  ram 
ii 

It  may  be  interpreted  in  this  way  : 

ra,  ra,  ra  is  thrice  ra,  or  ter-ra  =  terra 

ram,  ram,  ram  is  thrice  ram,  or  ter-ram  =  terram 

ii  is  twice  i,  or  i-bis  =  ibis 

First  line :  O  super  be,  quid  super  est,  tuae  super  bise. 
The  whole 

O  superbe,  quid  superest,  tua?  superbiae 
Terra  es,  et  in  terram  ibis 

A  similar  one  from  a  German  church  reads  : 

O  quid  tua  te 
be  bis  bia  abit 
ra   ra    ra 
es  et  in 
ram   ram  ram 

i     i 
Mox  eris  quod  ego  nunc. 

It   reads  thus : 

O  superbe  quid  superbis?  tua  superbia  te  superabit, 
Terre  es  et  in  terram  ibis.     Mox  eris  quod  ego  nunc. 

The  next,  although  in  Latin,  is  of  a  totally  different  style, 
and  might  fittingly  class  as  a  quadruple  conundrum  I 

John  Qiles.    Lavenham,  Sufiblk. 


Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est, 
Quod  non  fuit  esse  quod  esse. 
Ksso  quod  est  non  esse, 
Quod  est  non  erit  esse. 


i6o  Epitaphia. 

Translation  : 

I  What  John  Giles  has  been, 
I  Is  what  he  is ;' 

(  What  he  has  not  been, 
I  Is  what  he  is  ;- 

(  To  be  what  he  is, 
I  Is  not  to  be  ;•' 

(  He  will  not  have  to  be, 
\  What  he  is  not.'' 

Answer  i  a  bachelor 

2  a  corpse 

3  alive 

4  dust 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Latin  scholars  to  try  their 
skill  at  deciphering  a  very  ancient  inscription,  written  in  a 
fine  classic  style.  Cover  up  the  answer  before  asking  a 
friend  to  read  it.  For  many  years  it  was  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  Emperor  Claudian,  but,  as  the  solution  will  show,  it 
was  to  a  personage  not  nearly  so  great.  It  is  merely  the 
clever  joke  of  an  engraver  who  made  it  in  1756  : 

Bene 
A  .  T  .  H.  TH.  ISST. 

Onere  •  Pos  •  et 

H    .    CLAUD    .    Cos    .    TER        TRIP 

E  .  Seller© 

F  .  IMP 

IN   .  GT  .  onas   DO 

Th.   HI.  S.C 

ON.  SOR.  T 

I .  A  .  N  E  . 

Answer  : 

Beneath  this  stone  reposeth 

CLAUD    COSTER 

Tripe  seller 

of 

Imping-ton, 

as  doth  his  consort 

JANE. 

Impington  is  a  small  village  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  has  a 
monument  to  a  woman  who  in  1799  was  buried  for  more 
than  a  week  in  a  snowdrift  and  taken  out  alive.  The  monu- 
ment stands  upon  the  spot  where  she  was  rescued,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 
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The  next  would  be  utterly  indecipherable  had  not  the 
meaning  been  handed  down  by  the  school  children  of  one 
generation  to  another  : 

Richard  Weston.— 1780.    St.  Andrew's,  Worcester. 

RICHARD     WESTON. 

Aged  63. 

Short  of   Weight 

H  .  L  .  T  .  B  .  O 

R   ■   W 

I  .  H  .  O  .  A  .  J  .  R 

A  .  D  1780  A  63 

(Short  of  weight,  here  lies  the  body  of  Richard  Weston, 
in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection,     a.d.  1780.     Aged  63.) 

From  a  tomb  in  Christchurch  Priory,  Hants,  comes  the 
following.     What  is  the  hidden  meaning? 

Henry  Rogers. — 1641.    Christchurch  Priory. 

We  were  not  slayne,  but  raysd 

Raysd  not  to  life 
But  to  be  buried  twice 

By  men  of  strife 
What  rest  could  the  living  have 

When  dead  had  none. 
Agree  amongst  you 

Here  we  ten  are  one. 

HENRY  ROGERS  Died  April  7th   1641. 

Pettigrew  in  a  note  says :  * '  There  is  a  tradition  that  ten 
men  were  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a  gravel  pit  in  which  they 
were  working,  but  that  does  not  explain  '  by  men  of  strife.'  " 
Others  have  thought  it  may  allude  to  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  bodies  of  ten  men  may  have  been  exhumed 
and  suspended  on  trees  or  gallows  by  (iromwell ;  afterwards 
being  a  second  time  buried,  the  ten  would  be  placed  in  one 
grave. 

The  next,  from  Llanidan  Churchyard,  Anglesea,  I  with- 
out any  reservation  resign  to  the  more  learned  or  more 
leisured  reader : 

Here  lies  the  world's  mother, 

By  nature  my  aunt — sister  to  my  mother, 

My  grandmother — mother  to  my  mother, 

My  great-grandmother — mother  to  my  grandmother, 

My  grandmother's  daughter  and  her  mother. 

M 


i62  Epitaphia. 

The  next  is  a  very  ingenious  one  on  John  Herenden,  men- 
tioned in  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London  "  : 

John  Herenden  (Mercer).    St.  Anne-in-the-Willows. 

QU      AN         TRIS         DI       C      VUL      STRA 
OS       GUIS       TI         RO      UM        NERE       VIT 

H      SAN    Chris    mi     t    mu     la 

QUOS    ANGUIS    TRISTI    DIRO    CUM    VULNERE    STRAVIT 
HOS  SANGUIS  ChRISTI   MIRO  TUM   MUNERE  LAVIT. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Taylor  in  "Notes  and  Queries*'  many  years 
ago  gave  a  very  clever  English  version  of  this  enigmatical 
epitaph,  the  Latin  style  being  capitally  imitated  : 

cur        f  vv  d  dis         and  p 

A         sed    riend     rought      eath  ease  ain 

bles        f  b  br  and  ag 

A  cursed  friend  wrought  death,  disease,  and  pain 
A  blessed  friend  brought  breath  and  ease  again. 


Rev.  John  Dickes,  Rector. — 1634.     Dunkerton,  Somerset. 

Hie,  haec,  hoc,  hujus,  hinc,  hunc,  bonus,  optima,  clarum, 
Fulgar,  Fama,  Decus,  vestit,  adhaerit,  erit. 
Mente,  anima,  oh  !  requiem  vivens  AIOEKAETOS  ille 
Carpsit  honore  sacre;   jam  super  astra  manet. 

This  curious  epitaphal,  grammatical  puzzle  Dr.  Tunstall  has 
elucidated  thus  : 

Good  renown  clothed  him ;   best  fame  adhered ; 
Unspotted  will  be  his  credit.    Both  in  mind  and  soul 
Living  he  was  God's  friend  :    in  sacred  honour 
Rest  he  obtained,  and  lives  above  the  stars. 

Some  years  since,  while  wandering  about  the  ancient 
town  of  Monmouth,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.,  I  entered  the 
churchyard,  and,  to  rest  my  weariness,  sat  down  upon  a 
low  altar-tomb.  Whilst  thus  resting  I  noticed  a  large 
square  cut  upon  it,  looking  much  like  a  mammoth  draught- 
board. I  could  not  understand  why  this  was,  because  it  was 
too  cleanly  and  skilfully  cut  to  be  the  work  of  idle  loafers, 
such  as  those  who  cut  "  schemes  "  for  the  old  game  of 
'*  Nine- men's- Morris  "  in  church  porches  and  on  tombstones 
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in  Norfolk.  I  sought  permission  to  have  the  stone  cleaned 
for  my  inspection,  when  the  following  curious  inscription 
came  to  light  : 

Inscription  in  Monmouth  Churchyard. 
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I  know  of  only  one  other  inscription  of  a  like  description, 
and  that  may  be  seen  near  the  entrance  to  the  Church  of 
San  Salvador,  Oviedo.  It  is  cut  upon  a  remarkable  tomb 
erected  by  Prince  Silo,  of  whose  identity  I  must  plead 
ignorance.     Upon  the  tomb  may  also  be  traced  these  letters  : 

HSE-SSTTL 

which  have  puzzled  many,  but  they  are  merely  the  initial 
letters  of  eight  Latin  words  forming  an  epitaph  thus  : 

Hie  situs  est  Silo,  sit  tibe  terra  Icvis: 


or  in  English  : 


Here  lies  Silo,  may  the  earth  lie  lightly  upon  him. 

M    2 
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The  chessboard-like  puzzle  reads  as  follows  : 

TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
I  CEFSPECN  I  NCEPSFEC  I 
CEFSPECN  I  R  I  NCEPSFEC 
EFSPECN  I  RPR  I  NCEPSFE 
FSPECNIRPOPRINCEPSF 
SPECN I RPOLOPR I NCEPS 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
ECNIRPOLISILOPR INCE 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
SPECN  I  RPOLOPR  I  NCEPS 
F SPECN I RPOPRINCEPSF 
EFSPECN I RPRINCEPSFE 
CEFSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFECI 
TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 

This  and  also  the  one  at  Monmouth  may,  by  commencing  at 
the  centre,  be  read  in  two  hundred  and  seventy  different 
ways — "  Silo  po-inceps  fecit "  and  "  Here  lies  John  Renie  " 
respectively.     Each  contains  285  letters. 

Here  is  a  curious  Latin  inscription  which  the  scholarly 
reader  may  translate : 

NOCTE    NIVE    INCEDENS   CECIDI,    NUCE    STIPITE    CCECUS 
Sic    MIHI    NOX,    NIX,    NUX,    NEX   FUIT    ANTE    DIEM. 


^        ^ 
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These  are  not  very  numerous,  though  passingly  entertaining, 
but  here  they  are  : 

James  Baker.— 1781.    St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 

O  cruel  Death,  how  could  you  be  so  unkind, 

To  take  him  before  &  leave  me  behind? 

You  shou'd  have  taken  both  of  us  if  either, 

Which  wou'd  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  survivor. 

John  Thomas.    Llanymynech,  Montgom. 

Here  lies  John   Thomas 
And   his   three   children    dear; 

Two  are  buried  at  Oswestry, 
And  one  here. 

Another  with  a  precisely  similar  mistake  is  : 
Vaynor,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  three 

Children  dear, 
Two  at  Llanwono  and 

One  here. 

John  Prosser.    Michaelchurch,  Herefords. 

JOHN   PROSSER  is  my  name,   &   England  is  my  nation, 
Bow  church  is  my  dwelling  place,  &  Christ  is  my  salvation. 
Now  I'm  dead  &  in  my  grave  &  all  my  bones  are  rotten 
As  you  pass  by  remember  me,  when  I  am  quite  forgotten. 

The  next,  not  being  the  work  of  an  illiterate  person,  is 
the  more  remarkable: 

Thomas  Vernon.— 1753.    Plymouth  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

THOMAS   VERNON 

The  only  surviving  son 

of 

Admiral  Vernon. 

Died  23rd  July,   1753. 
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Here  is  another  one  to  a  sailor,  which  must  be  regarded 
either  as  a  curious  mistake  or  as  poetic  licence.  Wanting 
a  word  to  rhyme  with  "  time,"  why  '*  prime"  was  just  the 
thing — from  an  illiterate  poet's  view.  Still,  we  can  scarcely 
regard  a  man  as  in  his  prime  at  three  score  and  nineteen 
years !     It  is  from  an  Irish  churchyard  : 

Thomas  Taylor.    St.  Paul's,  Cork. 

Repent !  Repent ! !  w^hlle  you  have  time, 

Here  I  lie  cut  off  in  my  prime, 

Tom  Taylor, 

A   Sailor, 

Aged  79. 

The  next  is  a  very  curious  document  in  stone,  probably 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mason,  who,  as  appears  in  the 
lettering  of  the  epitaph,  must  have  been  a  most  illiterate  man. 
The  age  is  probably  meant  for  seventy-e\ght,  otherwise  the 
patriarchs  of  old  might  tremble  for  their  prerogative  of 
longevity  : 

Annie  Smith.— 1701.    Bickenhill,  Warvvicks. 

Here  lyeth  the  BOdy  of  Mrs.  AN  HE  SMith, 

Who  deParted  thiS  Life  OCtO  the  28,  in  the  yeare  1701 

Shee  LiVed  a  Maid  And  died  aged  708. 

Mutford,  Suffolk. 

Weep  not  for  me  my  parents  dear 

To  grieve  is  all  in  vain; 
Christ  is  my  hope  :  You  need  not  fear 

That  we  shall   meet  again. 

Deleting  the  word  '*  that  "  in  the  last  line,  and  substi- 
tuting ''  but,"  would  probably  more  correctly  describe  the 
young  lady's  meaning. 

Andrew  Robertson.— 1745.    Dunfermline,  N.B. 

Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Andrew  Robertson 

Present  Deacon-Convener  of  Weavers  in  this  burgh 

Who  died  13th  July  1745 

Another  Irish  blunder  is  that  contained  in  the  epitaj>h  to 
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a   former   well-known   and   respected   inhabitant  of    Monk- 
new  ton  : 

Patrick  Kelly. — 1844.     Monknewton,  near  Drogheda. 

Erected  by  PATRICK  KELLY, 

Of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  Mariner. 

In  Memory  of  his  Posterity. 

Also   the  above  PATRICK     KELLY, 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  12th  August  1844. 

Aged  60  years. 

Requicscat  in  Pace. 

A  Scotch  blunder  mu.st  bring  up  the  rear  : 

George  Young  &.  Isabel  Guthrie.— 1757.    Montrose,  N.B. 

Here  lyes  the  Bodeys  of 

GEORGE    YOUNG    &    ISABEL    GUTHRIE 

And  all   their  posterity   for   more   than   fifty   years   backward. 


i 


f  f 
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Probably  many  of  my  readers  will  think  that  these  should 
have  been  classed  under  the  previous  heading,  '*  Mistakes," 
but  although  a  wife  may  in  some  cases  be  a  mistake,  yet  there 
are  legions  of  others  who  might  with  fitness  come  under  the 
heading  "  Blessings." 

The  interesting  examples  of  epitaphs  on  wives  are  so 
numerous  that  I  had  thoughts  of  classifying  them  under  the 
headings  "  Good  Wives  "  and  "  Bad  Wives,"  but  thereby  I 
should  be  usurping  a  judiciary  function,  which  would  be  an 
invidious  task.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  placing 
them  under  the  generic  head  of  ''  Wives,"  be  they  good 
wives  or  wives  without  that  qualifying  adjective ;  some  might 
from  the  epitaphs  be  classed  as  shrews,  termagants,  &c., 
but  let  us  hope  in  all  charity  that  that  was  simply  the 
natural,  masculine  bias  of  the  husbands  who  wrote  their 
epitaphs.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  in  this  long  series  to 
herd  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  will  start  with  some  of  an 
exemplary  nature,  end  how  they  may. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  following  couplet  upon  a  lady  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  from  excessive  love  of  her  husband  : 

These  lines  with  golden  letters  I  have  fill'd. 

Here  lies  thait  wife  whose  husband's  kindness  kill'd. 

Marjory  Anderson.— 1590.    Alves,  Elgin. 

Here  lies 

ANDERSON  •  OF  •  PITTENSEN 

Died   •    1580 

Maire  of  the  Earldom  of  Moray, 

with  his  wife 

MARJORY. 

Whilk  him  never  displicit. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton.— 1746.    Streatham,  Surrey. 

Elizabeth 
Wife  of   Major-General   Hamilton 
Who  was  married  47  years 
And  never  did  ONE  thing  to  disoblige  her  husband. 
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Rebecca  Lynne.— 1663.    Streatham,  Surrey. 

REBECCA,  wife  of  WILLIAM  LYNNE 
Who  died    1663 
Might  I  ten  thousand  years  enjoy  my  life 
I  could  not  praise  enough  so  good  a  wife 

Could  these  two  model  wives  have  written  their  experiences 
in  collaboration,  what  a  blessing  it  would  have  proved  to 
conjugal  felicity;  "How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married" 
would  have  been  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, when  married  life  is  frequently  not  all  honey,  after  the 
waning  of  the  dulcet  moon  of  the  initial  month. 

Mary  Smith.— 1755.    Orpington,  Kent. 

Aged  58  years. 
Here  lieth  Mary,  never  was  contrary 

To  me  nor  her  neighbours  around  her. 
Like  Turtle  and  Dove  we  lived  in  love 

And  I  left  her  where  I  may  find  her. 

Elizabeth  Cupper.— 1724.    Ombersley,  Worcesters. 

Sharp  was  her  wit,  mild  was  her  nature  : 
A  tender  wife  &  a  good  humoured  creature. 

In  cormection  with  the  following,  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  most  to  praise  the  love  of  the  husband  or  the  skill 
of  the  surgeon.  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Vanbutchel,  of  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  her  husband,  who  was 
loth  to  part  with  his  beautiful  wife,  requested  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  great  anatomist,  so  to  preserve  the  body  as  to  give  it  the 
semblance  of  life.  Hunter,  by  injecting  the  veins  and  skil- 
fully using  other  means  of  preserving  the  body,  carried  out 
the  husband's  wishes,  and  with  remarkable  success,  for  after 
the  death  of  the  husband  the  body,  being  still  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  was  removed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Visiting  the  Museum  of  the 
College  on  July  15,  1909,  I  saw  and  touched  the  body, 
which  was  perfectly  preserved,  the  skin  being  of  the  texture 
of  hard  wash-leather,  the  limbs  much  shrunken,  and  the  lips 
being  drawn  back  displayed  a  fine  set  of  teeth  : 

Here  unentomb'd,  Vanbutchcls  consort  lies, 
To  feed  her  husbands  grief  or  charm  his  eyes  : 
Faintless  &  pure  her  body  still  remains, 
And  all  its  former  elegance  retains  : 
Long  had  disease  been  preying  on  her  charms, 
Till  slow  she  sunk  in  Deaths  expecting  arms ; 
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When  Hunters  skill  in  spite  of  Nature's  laws, 
Her  beauties  rescued  from  corruptions  jaws ; 
Bade  the  pale  roses  of  her  cheeks  revive, 
And  her  shrunk  features  seem  again  to  live  : 
— Hunter  who  first  conceiv'd  the  happy  thought, 
And  here  at  length  to  full  perfection  brought. 

Oh  lucky  husband!  blest  of  heaven, 

To  thee  the  privilege  is  given 

A  much  loved  wife  at  home  to  keep 

Caress,  touch,  talk  to,  even  sleep 

Close  by  her  side,  whene'er  you  will 

As  quiet  as  if  living  still. 

And,  strange  to  tell,  that  fairer  she, 

And  sweeter  than  alive  should  be ; 

Fair,  plump  &  juicy  as  before, 

And  full  as  tractable,  or  more. 

Thrice  happy  mortal !  envied  lot. 

What  a  rare  treasure  hast  thou  got; 

Who  to  a  woman  can  lay  claim 

Whose  temper's  every  day  the  same. 

This  epitaph  was  written  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Baker  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Grove,  of  Lichfield.  The  senti- 
ment may  be  commendable,  but  whether  it  is  wise  thus  to 
cheat  the  grave  and  to  hold  in  one's  keeping  a  being  of 
another  world  is  a  doubtful  point.  Happily  such  occurrences 
are  rare. 

When  vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Cosslaney,  Norwich,  my 
brother  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  child  of  a  labouring  man 
who  was  dangerously  ill.  He  went,  but  his  arrival  was  too 
late,  the  child  was  dead.  The  father  was  pacing  the  room 
with  the  little  corpse  in  his  arms,  kissing  it  hysterically.  My 
brother  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  poor  man,  whereupon  he 
placed  the  attenuated  little  body  on  the  bed,  saying  as  he  did 
so:  "  Ah,  sir!  yow  don't  know  how  I  loved  that  HIT  faller; 
if  it  worn't  agin  the  law  I'd  ha'  him  stuffed,  tha'  I  would." 
And  no  doubt  Kis  feelings  toward  his  little  child  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Vanbutchel  for  his  wife,  except  that  he 
lacked  the  means  of  carrying  his  idea  into  execution. 

Joan    Ley. — 1759.    Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

JOAN  •  LEY  here  she  Lay*  all  mold  in  grave 
I  trust  in  God  her  Soul  to  save 
And  with  her  Saviour  Christ  to  dwell 
And  there  i  hope  to  Live  as  well 
This    Compos 'd  by  her  Grateful  Husband 
NICHOLAS  .  LEY 
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Ley  appears  to  have  been  as  proud  of  his  composition  as  of 
his  wife  :  let  us  hope  she  was  the  superior  article. 

The  next  is  indeed  a  sad  record — a  bride  in  the  morning, 
a  corpse  at  night — and  only  one  and  twenty ! 

H.  A.  E. — 1730.    Wymondham,  Norfolk. 

In  Memoriam 

.  H  .  A  .  E  . 

Natus  Aprillis  imo  1709;  Obt. 

Octbris  2dus  1730. 

Beneath  this  weeping  willow  tree, 

In  sweet  repose  rests  H.  A.  E. 

The  morn  dawned  on  her  a  happy  bride — 

That  same  eve  in  peace  she  died. 

Oh,  stranger,  pause,  and  ponder  well, 

In  midst  of  life  in  death  we  dwell ; 

Then  whilst  thou  art — prepared  be 

To  meet  thy  God  when  he  calleth  thee. 

Thou  knowest  not  what  each  hour  will  bring, 

Oh,  fail  not  thy  duty  to  thy  Lord  and  King. 

Elizabeth  Poodde.— Circa  1450.    Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

I  was  as  yee  be,  now  in  dust  &  clay. 

Have  mercy  on  my  Sowle  yat  bowght  hit  with  yis  tloode, 
For  Elizabeth  of  Cheritie  a  Paternoster  say, 

Sumtymes  I  was  the  wyff  of  Edmonde  Poodde. 

The  first  word  in  the  last  line  reads  ambiguously,  but  prob- 
ably means  "  sometime." 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wakefield. 

Her  manners  mild,  her  temper  such ! 
Her  language  good,   &  not  too  much. 

Mary  Dickie.    Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Molly  Dickie 
Wife  of  Hall  Dickie,  tailor. 

Two  great  physicians  first 
My  loving  husband  tried, 
To  cure  my  pain — 

In  vain, 
At  last  he  got  a  third 
And  then—she  died ! 

Just  one  physician  too  many. 
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Martha  Wells.— 1777.    Folkestone,  Kent. 

Martha  Wells,  wife  of  John  Wells 
Obiit   1777 

We  far  from  home  did  come 

Each  other  for  to  join 
In  peace  with  all  Men  here  we  liv'd 

And  did  in  Love  Combine. 
But  oh  remark  the  Strange 

Yet  heaven's  wise  decree, 
I'm  Lodg'd  within  the  Silent  grave, 

He's  Rouling  in  the  Sea. 

The  next  is  copied  from  near  the  gateway  of  the  church- 
yard of  Fritton  Church  : 

Jane  Rivett.— 1854.    Fritton,  Norfolk. 

Died  1854.     Aged  57  years. 

My  wife  was  of  Angelic  race. 

She's  gone  to  heaven,  her  native  place. 

It  should  be  noted  her  maiden  name  was  Jane  Angel. 

From  a  small  and  retired  churchyard  in  Kent : 

William  Joy  Home,  Carpenter.— 1732. 

To  the  memory  of  my  four  wives,  who  all  died  within  the 
space  of  ten  years,  but  more  pertickler  to  the  last,  Mrs.  Sally 
Home,  who  has  left  me  &  four  dear  children  :  she  was  a  good, 
sober,  &  clean  soul,  &  may  i  soon  go  to  her.     a.d.  1732. 

Dear  wives  if  you  &  i  shall  all  go  to  heaven 
The  Lord  be  blest,  for  then  we  shall  be  even. 

St.  Nicholas'  Churchyard,  Yarmouth,  naturally,  contains 
many  memorials  to  persons  who  have  been  drowned.  Here 
is  one — the  event  seems  also  to  have  brought  the  wife  to  her 
grave : 

Here  lies  one,  a  sailor's  bride. 

Who  widowed  was  because  of  the  tide ; 

It  drowned  her  husband — so  she  died. 

If  the  lady  mentioned  in  the  next  epitaph  wrote  the  verse 
herself,  we  may  presumably  place  her  among  the  collection 
of  good  wives : 
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Jane  Carthew.    St.  Cue,  Cornwall. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Joan  Carthew, 
Born  at  St.  Columb,  died  at  St.  Cue. 

Children  she  had  five, 

Three  are  dead  &  two  are  alive. 
Those  that  are  dead  choosing  rather 
To  die  with  their  mother,  than  live  with  their  father. 

Mary  Martin.    Ockham,  Surrey. 

Here  lies  the  wife  of  Roger  Martin 

She  was  a  good  wife  to  Roger,  that's  sartin. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  following  verses  were  written, 
and  many  a  wife  has  read  them  with  pleasure,  as  the  whole 
poem  is  a  eulogy  on  the  fair  sex.  For  want  of  a  better 
title  I  will  call  it 

Matrimony. 

The  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 

Who  is  directed  by  his  wife; 
Who's  free  from  matrimonial  chains, 

Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  could  find  no  real  peace 

Until  he  saw  a  woman's  face; 
When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate, 

Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 

In  all  the  female  heart  appear 

Truth,  daring  of  a  heart  sincere, 
Hypocrisy,  deceit  &  pride, 

Ne'er  known  in  woman  to  reside. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  woman  we  behold? 

The  falsehoods  that  in  woman  dwell 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 

Hanged  be  the  foolish  man,  I  say, 
Who  will  not  yield  to  woman's  sway! 

Who  changes  from  his  singleness, 
Is  sure  of  perfect  blessedness. 

Bachelors,  take  heart !  Do  not  be  cast  down  by  this  eulogy 
on  matrimonial  bliss;  let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  If  you  are 
contemplating  marriage  read  the  poem  again  ;  but,  read  the 
first  and  third,  second  and  fourth  lines  of  each  verse,  instead 
of  as  written,  then  pause  and  reflect  before  you  renounce  the 
joys  of  bachelorhood  and  leap  into  the  abyss  of  matrimony. 
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Eltham,  Kent. 

My  wife  lies  here  beneath 

Alas!  from  me  she's  flown; 
She  was  so  good  that  Death 

Would  have  her  for  his  own. 

1767.    Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 

Lx>w  beneath  this  greensward,  oh ! 
Lies  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rowe ; 
Her  body's  here,  her  soul's  in  Heaven 
17  hundred  67. 

Mark  that  the  transition  from  absolutely  good  wives  to 
ordinary  wives  is  very  gentle,  almost  imperceptible : 

Ann  Qibbs. — 1801.    Offenham,  nr.  Evesham. 

Wife  of  John  Gibbs.     Aged  80  years. 
My  quivering  lips  hang  feebly  down, 

My  pulse  are  faint  and  few, 
Then  speechless  with  a  doleful  groan, 

I   bids  the  world  adieu. 

Awre,  Gloucestershire. 

My  female  friends,  O  stay,  &  think  of  me, 
For  know  from  sudden  death  thou  art  not  free, 
In  childbirth  I  was  quickly  called  away 
To  dwell  in  silence  with  my  native  clay. 

This    poor    lady    died    from    a    cause    which    is    but    too 
frequent,  as  many  sad  gravestones  show.     Here  is  another  : 

Sarah  Thomas.    Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

34  years  i  was  a  maid, 

9  months  6  days  a  wedded  wife, 

two  hours  i  was  a  mother, 
and  then  I  lost  my  life. 

Another  upon  a  small  obelisk  reads  : 

Martha  Clare,  nee  Owen.    Bidstone,  Cheshire. 

Nineteen  years  a  maid 

Two  years  a  wife 
Nine  days  a  mother 

And  then  departed  life. 
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The  next  seems  to  be  a  unique  case  of  child  marriage  and 
its  result.  Twelve  years  old  at  marriage  and  death  at  child- 
birth at  thirteen  is  dreadful  to  contemplate  : 

Southwell,  Notts. 

Twelve  years  I  was  a  maid, 

One  year  a  wife; 
Half  an  hour  a  mother, 

And  then  I  lost  my  life. 

The  following  appears  to  refer  to  some  family  quarrel,  in 
which  pride  appears  to  be  the  uppermost  theme  : 

Whether  in  the  other  world  she'll 

Know  her  brother  John, 

Or  scrape  acquaintance  with 

Her  sister  Soame, 

Is  not  for  me  to  enquire  : 

But  this  I  know — 

She  once  was  mine, 

And  now 
To  thee  O  Lord,  I  her  resign ; 
And  am  your  humble  servant, 

Robt.   Kemp. 

It  is  from  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Epitaphs,"  but  beyond  mention- 
ing it  as  occurring  in  a  churchyard  in  Gloucestershire  he  gives 
no  data. 

In  Hertford  Churchyard  is  one  in  which  husband  and 
wife  appear  even  after  death  to  indulge  in  satire : 

Woman. 

Grieve  not  for  me,  my  husband  dear, 
I  am  not  dead  but  sleeping  here; 
With  patience  wait,  prepare  to  die. 
And  in  a  short  time  you'll  come  to  I. 

Man. 

I  am  not  grieved,  my  dearest  life; 
Sleep  on;  I've  got  another  wife. 
Therefore  I  cannot  come  to  thee, 
For  1   must  go  &  live  with  she. 

Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 

My  wife  is  dead,  and  here  she  lies. 
Nobody  laughs,  nobody  cries; 
Where  she  is  gone,  or  how  she  fares, 
Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares. 
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Worcester  Churchyard. 

Martha  and  I  together  lived 

Just  two  years  &  a  half ; 
She  went  first  &  I  followed  after — 

The  cow  before  the  calf 

Two  Wives. — 1789.    Harborne,  Birmingham. 

O  cruel  Death  so  soon  to  end 

Two  faithful  wives  &  sincere  friends. 

Death  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  Earth  to  stay, 

And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away. 

Gravestones  to  husbands  having  several  wives  are  some- 
what numerous,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  : 

Five  Wives.— 1790.    Haworth,  nr.  Bradford. 

Here  lie  the  five  wives  of   William  Sunderland, 
Also  William  Sunderland. 
1790. 

Jeremiah  Simpson   (eight   times  married).— 17 19.     Welton, 
Yorks. 

Here  lies  "Re  ould 
Jeremy  who  hath 
eight  times  marid 
been  but  now  in  his 
ould  age  he  lies 
in  his  cage  under 
the  grafs  fo  green 
which  Iremiah  fimp 
fon  departed  this 
Life  in  the  84  yeare 
of  his  age  in  the 
year  of  our  Lx)rd 
1719 

Another  instance  of  a  much-married  man  attaining  a  green 
old  age. 

William  Rich  (husband  of  eight  wives).    Lydiard  Close. 

Beneath  this  stone  in  sound  repose 
Lies  William  Rich.     Of  Lydiard  Close  : 
Eight  wives  he  had,  yet  none  survive 
And  likewise  children  eight  times  five 
From  whom  an  issue  vast  did  pour 
Of  great  grand-children  five  times  four. 
Rich  born  rich  bred  but  fate  adverse 
He  lived  and  died  immensely  poor 
July  the  loth  aged  ninety  four. 
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Such  a  man,  with  his  eight  wives  and  forty  children,  would 
have  been  a  boon  to  any  of  our  young  colonies,  where,  in- 
stead of  dying  "  immensely  poor,"  he  might  have  died  more 
in  harmony  with  his  name — immensely  rich.  Marriage  is 
not  killing,  proof  being  found  in  the  fact  of  Rich  living  to 
the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 


Richard  Tully  (who  had  ten  wives).— 1725.  St.  Katherine's, 
Gloucester. 

Here  lies  old  Mr.  RICHARD  TULLY, 
Who  lived  a  hundred  &  three  years  fully ; 
He  did  the  sword  of  the  City  bear, 
For  many  years  before  the  Mayor. 
He  had  ten  wives  &  here  they  lie, 
Expecting  heaven's  eternity. 

Here  is  still  a  further  proof  that  wifely  care  keepeth  a  man 
alive.     Ten  wives,  and  yet  he  outlasts  the  century. 

The  following  notice  taken  from  the  ''  Bristol  Journal," 
Dec.  29th,  1725,  appears  to  refer  to  the  above,  but  the  place 
of  sepulture  is  different : 

**  A  stone  was  lately  laid  upon  the  grave  of  Captain  Tully 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  Coventry  with  the  following  in- 
scription thereon  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Captain  TULLY, 
Who  lived  an  hundred  &  five  years  fully; 
And  three  score  years  before  as  Mayor 
The  sword  of  this  city  he  did  bear. 
Nine  of  his  wives  do  by  him  lie 
And  so  shall  the  tenth  when  she  does  die." 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  was  named  Tully ;  one  lived  to  be 
one  hundred  and  three,  the  other  one  hundred  and  five.  One 
was  Mayor  of  his  city  and  the  other  sword-bearer  to  the 
Mayor :  both  had  ten  wives.  Is  this  a  coincidence,  or  has  a 
blunder  been  made  somewhere? 

This  plurality  of  wives  is  the  reverse  of  the  Scriptural 
allusion  to  seven  brothers  who  married  one  woman,  each 
we(i<ling  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  And  one 
aske^l  Jesus,  "  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be 
of  the  seven?  for  they  all  had  her."  The  same  question  will 
probably  cross  the  minds  of  those  who  read  the  above 
epitaphs,  and  the  answer  will  be  found  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  chap.  xxii.  vs.  29-30. 
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From  this  page  onward  we  might  class  the  wivTes  as  indif- 
ferent, though  in  some  instances  much  stronger  expressions 
are  used  by  their  husbands,  most  of  whom  might  probably 
be  classed  under  the  same  head. 


Mary  Ford.— 1790.    Potterne,  Wilts. 

Here  lies  MARY  wife  of  JOHN  FORD, 
We  hope  her  soule  is  gone  to  the  LORD ; 
But  if  for  Hell  she  has  changed  this  life, 
She  had  better  be  there  than  John  Ford's  wife. 


5usan  Patison.— 1706.    Hadleigh  Church,  Suffolk. 

To  free  me  from  domestic  strife 

Death  call'd  at  my  house — but  he  spoke  with  my  wife 

Susan,  wife  of  David  Patison  lies  here 

Oct.  the  19th  1706. 
Stop,  Reader !  and  if  not  in  a  hurry,  shed  a  tear. 

The  next  seems  inexplicable — who  or  what  was  Lucifer  ? 
Could  it  have  been  a  dog  or  a  horse?  Surely  no  woman 
ever  bore  such  a  tropical  name. 

Lord  Wharton  (and  his  wives).  Kirkby  Stephen,  West- 
morland. 

Here  I,  Thomas  Wharton,  do  lie, 

With  Lucifer  under  my  head 
And  Nelly  my  wife  hard  by, 

And  Nancy  as  cold  as  lead  : 
O  how  can   I  speak  without  dread! 

Who  could  my  sad  fortune  abide ! 
With  one  devil  under  my  head. 

And  another  laid  close  at  each  side. 

Dr.  Johnson  says :  *'  In  the  church  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Westmorland,  lies  Thomas,  first  Lord  Wharton,  buried  with 
his  two  wives,  Eleanor  and  Anne.  Pettigrew  gives  the  four- 
line  Latin  epitaph  to  Lord  Wharton  and  his  wives,  and  refers 
to  the  epitaph  here  given  as  being  a  parody  on  the  original 
one.      A  tradition  was  current  in  the  Marches,  of  which  he 

was   Warden,    that   he  once  beat   the   d 1,    or   Lucifer, 

and  the  local  folk  of  the  village  presume  to  see  a  kind  of 
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picture  puzzle  in  the  helmet  under  his  head.      The  Latin 
verse  reads  : 

THOMAS  WHARTONVS  jaceo,  hie  utraque  conjux 
Eleanora  suum  hinc,  hinc  habet  Anna  locum 
In  tibi  terra,  tuum  carnes  atque  ossa  resume 
In  coelos  animas  tu  Deus  alme  tuum. 


Ann  Jennings.    Wolstanton,  Staffs. 

Some  have  children,  some  have  none  : 
Here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-one. 

The  poet  Dryden  wrote  the  following  couplet  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  ever  actually 
placed  on  her  tomb  : 

Here  lies  my  wife,  here  let  her  lie; 
Now  she's  at  rest,  &  so  am  I. 

Although  ascribed  to  Dryden,  the  same  idea  was  expressed 
generations  before,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
old  French  couplet  in  the  churchyard  attached  to  the  Old 
Grey  Friars,  Edinburgh  : 

Cy  gist  ma  femme  fort  bien. 
Pour  son  repose,  ce  pour  le  mien 


Translation  : 


Here  snug  in  grave  my  wife  doth  lie 
Now  she's  at  rest,  &  so  am  I. 


Another  of  the  same  kind  runs  : 

From  a  Yorkshire  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  my  poor  wife,  without  bed  or  blanket 
But  dead  as  a  doornail.     God  be  thanked. 

Ann  Hughes.— Cherening-lc-Clay,  Dorset. 

♦  ♦**»*♦ 

Who  far  beneath  this  tomb  doth  rest, 
Has  joined  the  army  of  the  blest. 
The  Lord  has  ta'cn  her  to  the  sky  : 
The  Saints  rejoice— and  50  do  I. 

N  2 
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John  Dale'5  Wives.— 1757.    Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

Know  pofterity  that  on  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  of 
Grace  1757,  the  rambling  remains  of  the  above  said 
JOHN  .  DALE,  were  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
pilgrimage  laid  upon  his  two  wives 

This  thing  in  life  might  raise  some  jealousy; 

Here  all  three  live  together  lovingly, 

But  from  embraces  here  no  pleasure  shows, 

Alike  are  here  all  human  joys  or  woes. 

Here  Sarah's  chiding  John  no  longer  hears, 

And  old  John's  rambling  Sarah  no  more  fears; 

A  period's  come  to  all  their  toilsome  lives; 

The  Goodman's  quiet,  still  are  both  his  wives. 

Richard  and  Mary  Pritchard.    Essex  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  the  man  RICHARD 

And  MARY  his  wife; 
Their  surname  was  PRITCHARD, 

They  lived  without  strife, 
And  the  reason  is  plain  : 

They  abounded  in  riches, 
They  had  no  care  or  pain, 

And — the  wife  wore  the  breeches. 

Elloe,  Lines. 

Here  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould, 
Who  when  she  lived  did  nought  but  scold. 
Peace!  wake  her  not  for  now  she's  still; 
She  had,  but  now  I  have  my  will  I 

A  Greek  cynic  had  a  similar  wife,  and  wrote  on  her  tomb  : 
Tears  cannot  restore  her — therefore  I   weep. 

Charity  Bligh.    Devonshire. 

CHARITY  wife  of  GIDEON  BLIGH 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
Nought  was  she  e'er  known  to  do 
That  her  husband  told  her  to. 

Thomas  Shepherd  (a  repentant  Benedict).— 1766.    St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  Herts: 

Great  was  my  grief  I  could  not  rest; 
God  called  me  hence, — He  thought  it  best ; 
Unhappy  marriage  was  my  fate, 
I  did  repent  when  it  was  too  late. 
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I  came  across  the  following,  to  a  shrew,  in  the  **  London 
Magazine  "  for  1824,  but  omitted  to  jot  down  particulars  of 
name,  &c.  : 

Here  lies,  thank  God,  a  woman  who 
Quarrelled  &  stormed  her  whole  life  through ; 
Tread  gently  o'er  her  mouldering  form, 
Or  else  you'll  rouse  another  storm. 

From  a  churchyard  near  Canterbury  : 

Of  children  in  all  she  bore  twenty-four; 
Thank  the  Lx)rd  there  will  be  no  more. 

Ulverston,  Lancashire. 

Here  lies  my  wife, 

Here  lies  she, 
Hallelujah ! 

Hallelujee  I 

Now  with  these  notes  of  jubilation  we  will  leave  the  wives 
and  turn  to  the  husbands. 


HUSBANDS. 


Epitaphs  to  husbands  are  much  less  numerous  than  those 
to  wives,  and,  let  it  be  noted,  there  are  very  few  of  a 
derogatory  type.  Husbands,  as  shown  in  the  section  on 
"  Wives,"  frequently  carry  their  resentment  to  the  graves  of 
their  spouses  and  flaunt  their  womanly  failings  over  their 
very  ashes.  Women,  who  as  a  body  have  more  cause  of 
complaint  in  their  conjugal  lives,  act  more  charitably,  and 
give  their  husbands  a  good  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  or — 
none  at  all. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  following  epitaphs  that  there  is 
no  uncertain  note  in  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  upon  dead 
husbands,  but  the  feeling  of  womanly  love  comes  as  a  full 
chord,  a  free  outburst  of  unstinted  affection.  The  love  of 
woman  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  the  theme  for  poets, 
the  admiration  of  sages,  and  the  comfort  of  mankind  at 
large.     Let  the  following  epitapihs  testify  : 

Sir  William  Dyer.    Colmworth  Church,  Beds. 

My  Dearest  dust,  could  not  thy  hasty  day 

Afford  thy  drowsy  patience  leave  to  stay 

One  hour  longer,  so  that  we  might  either 

Have  sat  up,  or  gone  to  bed  together. 

But  since  thy  finish 'd  labour  hath  possessed 

Thy  weary  limbs  with  early  rest 

Enjoy  it  sweetly,  and  thy  widow  bride 

Shall  soon  repose  her  by  thy  slumb'ring  side 

Whose  business  now  is  only  to  prepare 

My  nightly  dress,  and  call  to  prayer. 

Mine  eyes  wax  heavy,  and  the  day  grows  old 

The  dews  fall  thick,  my  blood  grows  cold  : 

Draw,  draw  the  closed  curtains,  and  make  room 

My  dear,  my  dearest  dust,  I  come,  I  come. 

The  love  of  woman  in  ancient  Biblical  times  is  well 
known.  David,  to  emphasise  the  depth  of  Jonathan's  love 
for  him,  exclaimed  :  '*  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
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the  love  of  women."  Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  the  outbursts 
of  love  expressed  in  epitaphs  to  dead  husbands  are  deep 
and  sincere  ?      Here  is  another  : 

William  Hampton.    Leigh,  Essex. 

As  MARY  mourned  to  find  the  stone  removed 
From  o'er  the  Lord,  who  was  her  best  beloved, 
So  MARY  mourns  that  here  hath  laid  this  stone 
Upon  the  best  beloved  husband  gone. 

Even  Lord  Byron,  who  said  many  bitter  things  upon 
women,  could  have  written  nothing  more  loving  and  to  the 
point  than  the  above,  although  we  must  give  him  credit  for 
the  lines  beginning : 

Oh  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease 
So  selfish,  coy  and  hard  to  please. 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

Benjamin  Dobins.— 1760.    Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire. 

The  coftly  marble  may  perhaps  express 
In  lying  lines  th'  Unworthy's  Worthiness. 
Thy  humble  Stone  fhall  this  fad  truth  convey, 
The  beft  belov'd  is  foonest  call'd  away. 
Full  fhort  but  full  of  Honour,  was  thy  Span, 
Thou  tender  hufband  &  thou  honeft  Man. 

Pickering,  Yorks. 

Death  comes  to  all— none  can  resist  his  dart ; 
At  his  command  the  dearest  friends  must  part ; 
A  mournful  widow,  who  this  truth  doth  own, 
In  gratitude  erects  this  humble  stone. 

Martha  Blewitt. — 1681.    Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Martha  Blewitt 

of  the  Swan,  Bay  thorn  End 

of  this   Parish 

buried  May  7th  1681 

Was  the  wife  of  nine  Husbands 

Successively,  but  the  9th  outlived  her. 

The  Text  to  her  Funeral  Sermon  was  : — 
"  Last  of  all  the  Woman  died  also." 

The  above  lady  must  have  had  charms  surpassing  those  of 
most  of  her  sex,  or — perish  the  thought !— had  the  Swan  and 
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its  cosy  living  a  magnetic  influence  upon  the  swains  of  the 
locality  ?  Oh,  what  a  mercenary  world  we  live  in !  Nine 
husbands!  How  they  must  have  reduced  the  profits  of  the 
hostelry  by  their  deep  libations  to  the  dead ! 

At  New  land  Head,  in  the  parish  of  Morland,  Westmor- 
land, is  a  grave  known  as  the  "  Quaker's  Tomb  "  with  these 
words  upon  it : 

Here  lies  my  love,  my  only  dear, 

Eight  feet  straightforward  just  from  here. 


>t 


Whether  this  refers  to  a  husband  or  a  lover  I  cannot  say 
neither  do  I  know  why  it  is  called  the  **  Quaker's  Tomb. 
Possibly  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  it;  if  so,  I  should  be 
grateful  to  anyone  who  can  enlighten  me. 

This  I  have  done  for  an  indulgent  husband,  who 
was  near  &  dear  to  me;  and  what  I  have  done 
is  nothing  to  you,  nor  what  I  do. 

This  is  at  once  sympathetic  and  hostile;  possibly  village  life 
is  marred  by  gossips,  as  the  lady  found,  and  resented. 

A  very  ambiguous  inscription  is  culled  from  Rothesay 
Churchyard,  in  the  lovely  Kyles  of  Bute  district.  It  is  of 
recent  date,  therefore  I  give  no  names,  except  the  Christian 
names,  by  which  it  may  be  identified  : 

Erected  by  JANE  •  A to  the  memory  of 

her  husband  JOHN  •  A ,  etc. 

"  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

This  is   reminiscent  of  the  text  placed  on  the  grave  of  a 
missionary  who  was  accidentally  shot  in  India  : 

Here  lies  Rev.  A B 

For  many  years  Missionary  in  B district 

He  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  native  servant 

'*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  choosing  a  suitable  text,  it  behoves  one  to  be  careful 
to  avoid  making  a  selection  which,  instead  of  conveying  a 
meed  of  praise,  may  be  taken  in  a  satirical  manner. 

Now  we  will  glance  at  one  or  two  epitaphs  which  are  not 
altogether  in  praise  of  husbands,  yet  in  the  first  th^re  is  still 
a  lingering  suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  good-man  was  not 
so  very  bad.     It  is  from  a  Portsmouth  churchyard  : 
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Here  lies  JEMMY  •  LITTLE,  a  carpenter  industrious 
A  very  good-natured  man,  but  somewhat  blusterous. 
When  that  his  little  wife  his  authority  withstood. 
He  took  a  little  stick  &  banged  her  as  he  would. 
His  wife  now  left  alone,  her  loss  does  so  deplore 
She  wishes  Jemmy  back  to  bang  her  a  little  more ; 
For  now  he's  dead  &  gone  this  fault  appears  so  small 
A  little  thing  would  make  her  think  it  is  no  fault  at  all. 

The  next,  from  Surrey,  is  really  to  a  wife,  but  as  it  shows 
that  her  husband  was  not  the  treasure  he  ought  to  have  been 
I  place  it  here : 

Here  rests  a  fine  woman  which  was  sent  from  above 

To  teach  virtue  &  graces  to  men ; 
But  God,  when  He  saw  her  in  very  bad  hands, 

Recalled  her  to  heaven  again. 

Joseph  5ewell.    Gt.  Cornard,  Suffolk. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Joe  Sewell, 
Who  to  his  wife  was  very  cruel 
And  likewise  to  his  brother  Tom, 
As  any  man  in  Christendom. 
This  is  all  I'll  say  of  Joe, 
There  he  lies  and  let  him  go. 

The  next  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  shows  a  first  husband 
reminding  his  spouse  that  she  takes  less  notice  of  him,  her 
original  husband,  than  of  his  understudy  : 

Charles  Ward.— 1770.    Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

In  memory  of 

CHARLES  .  WARD 

Who  died  May    1770 

Aged   63    years 

A  dutiful  son,  a  loving  brother 

and  an  affectionate  husband. 

N.B.    This  stone  was  not  erected  by  SUSAN  his  wife. 

She  erected  a  stone  to  JOHN  •  SL.ATER  her 

second  husband,  forgetting  the  affection  of 

CHARLES  .  WARD  her  first 

Husband. 
Let  no  one  disturb  his  bones. 
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John  and  Mary  Collier. — 1786.    Rochdale  Parish  Churchyard 

Here  lies  John   &   with  him  Mary 
Cheek  by  Jowl  they  never  vary 
No  wonder  they  so  well  agree 
John  wants  no  punch  &  Moll  no  tea. 

Collier  is  the  author  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  '*  Tim 
Bobbin,"  wrote  so  many  stories  in  the  Lancashire  dialect. 
He  was  seventy -eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  literature  is  still  current  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  next  is  to  a  couple  who,  two  days  after  marriage, 
died  in  each  other's  arms  : 

Although  the  cruel  hand  of  fate 
Could  soul  &  body  separate 
It  could  not  man  &  wife  divide; 
They  lived  one  life;  one  death  they  dy'd. 

William  and  Hester  Crayden.— 1854.    Iwade,  Kent. 

How  strangely  fond  of  life  poor  mortals  be ! 

Who,  that  shall  see  this  Bed,  would  change  with  me? 

Yet,  gentle  Reader,  tell  me  which  is  best. 

The  toilsome  Journey,  or  the  traveller's  rest? 

I  have  no  data  as  to  the  next,  but  it  is  from  an  Essex 
churchyard.     It  does  not,  however,  point  to  connubial  bliss  : 

\ Underneath  this  turf  doth  lie, 
Back  to  back,  my  Wife  &  I. 
Generous  stranger  I  spare  the  tear, 
For  could  she  speak,  I  cannot  hear. 
Happier  far  than  when  in  life. 
Free  from  noise,  &  free  from  strife 
When  the  last  trump  the  air  shall  fill, 
If  she  gets  up, — I'll  e'en  lie  still! 

The  next,  from  Hurst,  Berkshire,  is  of  a  very  different 
type,  and  shows  the  ideal  of  married  life;  it  is  a  little  gem 
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of  cx>njugal  devotion,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  before 
the  couple  died  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  : 

In  Sunny  days,  in  Stormy  weather, 
In  youth,  in  age,  we  clung  together; 
We  liv'd,  &  lov'd,  &  laugh'd,  &  cried 
Together;  &  together  died. 

The  next  is  also  to  a  loving  couple  : 

John  and  Mary.    Newbury,  Berkshire. 

They  lived  &  they  laugh'd  while  they  were  able, 
And  at  last  was  obliged  to  knock  under  the  table. 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  old  church  brasses  must  have 
remarked  that  frequently  beneath  the  figures  of  husband  and 
wife  their  progeny  are  engraved  in  the  latten  or  metal.  They 
are  always  disposed  the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on 
the  other,  carefully  graduated  as  to  size,  the  largest  in  front 
and  the  smallest  in  the  rear,  but,  no  matter  what  their  age, 
always  children. 

The  rubbing  of  brasses  has,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  been 
to  me  a  delight,  and  although  I  have  disposed  of  many  by 
way  of  gift,  yet  I  retain  upwards  of  200  specimens  upon 
which  I  have  written  a  book.*  Now  I  have  carefully  gone 
through  these,  and  have  failed  to  find  a  family  of  more  than 
nineteen  children.  It  has,  therefore,  caused  me  to  become 
extra  keen  in  searching  for  larger  families  in  collecting 
epitaphs,  and  I  here  give  the  result : 

Patience  Johnson.— 17 17.    St.  Paul's,  Bedford. 
PATIENCE 

WIFE    OF    ShaDRACH    JoHNSON 

Shadrach  I    Shadrach  ! 

The  Lord  grant  unto  thee 

PATIENCE 

Who  laboured  long  &  patiently 

In  her  vocation; 

But  her  patience  being  exhausted 

She  departed  in  the  midst  of  her  labour 

iEtat  38 

May  she  rest  from  her  labours. 

The  mother  of  24  children  &  died  in  childbed, 

June  6,  1717.     Aged  38  years. 

This  is  an  astonishing  record  for  a  woman  of  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.     Some  twenty  years  ago  I  painted  a  memorial 

♦  "Early   English    Church  Brasses."     Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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window  to  the  wife  of  a  Kentish  vicar  at  Borden,  near 
Sittingbourne,  and  on  the  inscription  label  recorded  the  fact 
that  she  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  leaving  fourteen 
children  to  mourn  her  loss.  The  fourteen  children  were  the 
fruit  of  only  twelve  years  of  married  life. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  for  many  years  Shadrach 
Johnson  was  landlord  of  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn  at  Bedford, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  says  these  lines  are  also  on  his  tombstone  : 

Shadrach  lies  here,  who  made  both  sexes  happy, 
The  women  with  love-toys,  the  men  with  nappy 

In  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  a  memorial  which  shows  the 
progressive  nature  of  a  prolific  family  :  it  shows  how  wonder- 
fully a  family  may  increase  in  sixty  years,  for  the  progenitor 
was  but  seventy-eight  when  she  died  : 

Michael  Honeywood.    Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Here  lyeth   the  body  of 

Michael  Honeywood  D.D. 

Who  was  grandchild  and  one  of  the 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons, 

That  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Honeywood, 

Esqr. 
Did  see  before  she  died, 
Lawfully  descended  from  her, 

viz  : 
Sixteen  of  her  own  body,  114  grand-children 
228  of  the  Third  generation,  and  9  of  the  fourth. 
Mrs.   Honeywood 
Died  in  the  year  1605 
And  in  the  78*'^  year  of  her  age. 

The  figures  are  astounding,  and  quite  eclipse  those  of  the 
well-known  Strutton  family  of  Yorkshire,  which  I  here  give  : 

William  Strutton.— 1734.    Heydon,  Yorks. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  William  Strutton,  of 
Padrington,  buried  the  18th  of  May  1734  aged  97. 
He  had  by  his  first  wife  28  children  and  by  a 
Second  wife  17  children.     Own  father  to  45.     Grand- 
father to  86.    Great  grandfather  to  97  &  great  great 
grandfather  to  23.     In  all  251. 

It    will    be   noticed    that    although    Strutton    and    his   two 
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wives  were  abnormally  prolific,  their  children  were  not, 
the  forty-five  sons  and  daughters  only  having  eighty -six 
children  among  them,  whereas  the  sixteen  children  of  Mary 
Honeywood  had  no  fewer  than  114.  This  family  of  forty- 
five  is  the  largest  number  I  can  find  born  to  any  one  in- 
dividual, though  the  next  comes  an  excellent  second  : 

Nicholas  Hookes.— 1637.    Conway,  Carnarvons. 

Here  lyeth  the  body 

Of  Nicholas  Hookes  of  Conway  gentleman, 

Who  was  one  and  fortieth  child  of  his  father, 

William  Hookes  Esq.  by  Alice  his  wife; 

And  the  father  of  twenty-seven  children. 

He  died  the  20th  of  March  1637. 

This  inscription  was  revived  in  1720  at  the 

Charge  of  John  Hookes  Esq. 

The  reader  will  find  the  following  in  its  entirety  under 
the  heading  "  Anagrams."  I  merely  give  the  first  lines 
here  to  point  out  the  large  family  by  one  couple : 

Qawin  Young  and  Jean  Stewart. 

Far  from  our  own,  amidst  our  own  we  ly, 
Of  our  dear  bairns,  thirty  &  one  us  by. 
&c.  &c. 

From  the  wording  of  this,  they  may  have  had  other  children, 
as  they  only  mention  the  dead.  If  all  their  children  were 
dead,  it  was  indeed  a  most  unfortunate  family. 

In  Les  Saints  Innocents,  Paris,  is  an  epitaph  which  may 
be  translated  thus  : 

Here  lies  Yoland   Bailly 

Who  died  in  the  year  15 14  aged  88. 

And  in  the  42nd  year  of  her  widowhood 

Who  saw  or  might  have  seen,   before  her  Death 

Two  hundred  &  ninety-five  of  her  own  Offspring. 

At  the  present  day  France  offers  a  bounty  to  her  people 
for  all  children  beyond  a  certain  number  born  to  a  couple, 
and  where  in  Yoland's  days  the  birth-rate  steadily  increased, 
France  has  now  the  lowest  birth-rate  of  any  European 
country  :  each  year  sees  it  lower.  So,  too,  with  England 
— her  birth-rate  shows  a  steady  annual  decline. 
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Margaret  Lupton.— 1718.    Ripon,  Yorks. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  MARGARET  LUPTON,  late  wife 
of  Mr.  Sampson  Lupton,  of  Braifty  Woods  in  the 
Nethcrdale,  who  departed  this  life  the  2nd  of  Nov- 
ember, anno  Domini  1718,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
age  &  lived  to  be  the  mother  &  Grandmother 
to  above  150  children,  &  at  the  baptizing  of  the 
first  grandchild,  the  child  had  ten  grandfathers 
&  grandmothers  then  prefent. 

Mary  Waters.— 1620.    Makeshall  Church,  Essex. 

Here    lieth    the    body   of    Mary    Waters, 

Wife  of  Robert  Waters,  her  only  husband 

Who  had  at  her  decease,  lawfully  descended  from  her, 

367  children. 

16  of  her  own  body  :   114  grand  children  :  228  in  the  third 

generation  :  and  9  in  the  fourth 

She  lived  a  most  pious  life, 

And  died  in  the  93rd  year  of  her  age. 

William  Stuart.— 1685.    Patrington,  Yorks. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

William  Stuart,  of  Patrington 

Buried   i8th   May   1685.     Aged  97  years. 

He  had  children  by  his  first  wife,  28;  by  his  second,  17;  own 

father  to  45,  grandfather  to  86,  great  grandfather  to  97,  great 

great  grandfather  to  23. 

In  all  251  descendants. 
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These  are  so  very  numerous  that  I  have  only  selected 
those  of  general  interest  to  my  readers,  and  I  think  they  will 
repay  the  time  given  in  their  perusal : 

Abigail  Rashleygh.— 1616.     Mortlake,  Surrey. 

In  obitum   Do  Abigail 

Rashleygh  5  ann' 

defunct'   xx°    die 

lulij  1616 

For  yeares  A  childe,   for 

Sparkles  of  God's  grace 

A  lewell  rich,  intoomb'de 

Lies   in    this   place. 

Her  ashes  (onelie)  here;  all  ell's 

Is    gone    to    rest 

God  takes   them  youngest,   who' 

He  loves  best. 

Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  Rawlinson.— 1624  and  1629.  St. 
Peter's,  Oxford. 

Here  lyeth  Wm.  Rawlinson 's  two  younger  Daughters. 
Elizabeth  who  dyed   y'  21,    1624   & 
Dorothy  who  dyed  Jan  10,  1629 

Two  little  sisters  ly  under  this  stone 

Their  Mothers  were  two,  their  Fathers  but  one. 

At  5  quarters  old  departed  y*  younger 

The  older  lived  9  years  5  days,  and  no  longer. 

Learn  hence  y*  yong  gallants  to  cast  away  laughter, 

As  soon  comes  y*  lamb  as  y*  sheep  to  y*  slaughter. 

On  an  Infant.    Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Here  lyes  a  Babe,  that  only  cry'd 
In  Baptism  to  be  Washt  from  Sin,  and  dy'd 
January    17,    1666. 

The  next  is  an  epitaph  of  quite  different  calibre,  and 
might  not  inaptly  have  been  included  in  those  headed 
"Wit": 
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John  Webb.— 1646.    Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Son  of  John  &  Mary  Webb,  clothiers,  who  died  of  measles 
May  3rd  1646.     Aged  3  years. 

How  still  he  lies ! 

And  closed  his  eyes, 
That  shone  as  bright  as  day ! 

The  cruel  measles 

Like  clothiers  teasles 
Have  scratched  his  life  away. 

Cochineal  red 

His  lips  have  fled 
Which  now  are  blue  &  black. 

Dear  pretty  wretch, 

How  thy  limbs  stretch, 
Like  cloth  upon  the  rack. 

Repress  thy  sighs, 

The  husband  cries. 
My  dear,  and  not  repine. 

For  ten  to  one 

When  God's  work's  done 
He'll  come  off  superfine. 

Thomas  and  George  Cruse.— 1649.    Ashburton,  Devon. 

Within  this  fpace  two  brothers  here  confined. 
Though  by  death  parted,  yet  by  death  clofe  joined; 
The  eldeft  of  the  two ;  placed  in  his  tomb. 
Greeted  the  younger  with  a  welcome  home. 
They  liv'd,  they  lov'd  &  now  reft  in  tomb. 
Together  sleeping  in  their  mother's  womb. 

Qeorge  Fane. — 1670.    Huntspill,  Somerset. 

Son  of  Rev.  W.  Fane,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Huntspill 

Obiit    A.D.    1670. 
Here  lies  a  child,  whose  death  hath  set  us  right, 
In  the  old  story  of  our  guardian  Knight. 
For  who  dare  say  the  champion  smells  o'  the  forge, 
.Since  we  are  all  assur'd  there's  a  St.  George. 
Who  ne'er  was  vanquish 'd,  nor  o'eroome; 
For  he  is  still  alive  by  a  synecdoche. 

Walter   Spurrer.— 1691.     Christchurch    Priory,   Hants.     (In 
graveyard.) 

At  the  Ester  end  of  this  free 
Stone,  here  doeth  ly  the  Letle 
Bone  of  Water  Spurrer, 
that  fine  boy,  that  was  his 
Friends'  only  Joy.     he  was 
Dround  at  Milhams  Bridge 
the  2oth  of  August  169 1 
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5amuel  and  John  Purland.— i8oS.    Jevington,  Sussex. 

Drowned  near  Bcachy  Head 
1808.    Aged  13  &  7  years. 

Parents  dear  weep  not  for  me, 
Though  we  were  drowned  in  the  Sea. 
'Twas  God  that  did  ordain  it  so; 
And  when  He  calls  we  all  must  go. 

Under  the  head  of  "Drowned"  I  give  a  number  of 
epitaphs,  mostly  to  grown-up  persons,  but  these  unfortunate 
brothers  being  so  young  I  have  placed  them  among 
"  Children."  The  next  also  shows  the  result  of  an  accident 
to  a  little  fellow  of  eight  years,  who  was  killed  by  a  cart- 
wheel passing  over  his  head  : 

John  Webster.— 1809. 

Ye  little  children  that  survey, 

The  emblem 'd  wheel  that  crush 'd  me  down, 
Be  cautious  as  you  careless  play, 

For  shafts  of  death  fly  thick  around. 
Still  rapid  drives  the  car  of  time. 

Whose  wheels  one  day  shall  crush  you  all ; 
The  cold,  low  bed  that  now  is  mine. 

Will  soon  be  that  of  great  &  small. 

On  Three  Children.— 1813-18.    Biddenham,  Beds. 

Beneath  this  stone  three  infants'  ashes  lie, 

Say,  are  they  lost  or  saved? 
If  death's  by  sin,  they  sinned  because  they're  here; 
If  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  they  can't  appear. 

Reason  :  ah  !  how  depraved ! 
Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  page, — the  knot's  untied  : 
They  died — for  Adam  sinned  :  They  live — for  Jesus  died. 

This  beautiful  epitaph  was  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Grimshaw,  who  was  for  forty  years  Vicar  of  Biddenham. 
His  three  children  died  between  the  years  181 3  and  1818, 
and  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  epitaph  is  much  out 
of  the  common,  and  shows  a  practical  faith  in  our  Saviour's 
power. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  the  little  innocent  alluded  to  in 
the  next  epitaph  was  that  she  was  vaccinated  in  her  sleep, 
and  so  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  a  discovery  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  1802  he  was  voted  ;£io,ooo  and  five  years  after 
;£2o,ooo  more  for  his  benefit  to  the  nation  : 
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Catherine  Corrln.— 1794.    Kirk  Arbory,  I.  of  Man. 

CATHERINE  daughter  of  Henry  &  Joney  Corrin 
Died  9th  June   1794,   aged  3  years. 

Asleep  in  bed  I  laid, 

Where  none  I  did  offend ; 
From  thence  against  my  will  convey 'd 

To  a  plaguey  pox  by  men. 
Dear  parents  cease  to  weep, 

1  innocently  forgive, 
Rather  remember  me  to  meet 

Where  love  doth  ever  live. 

Frances  and  Peter  Wiseley.— 1843.    Insch,  N.B. 

Frances  &  Peter  Wiseley,  d.   17  Feb  1843 
a   II  and  9  yrs  respectively: — 

In  one  house  they  were  nursed  &  fed 

Beneath  one  mother's  eye; 
One  fever  laid  them  on  one  bed 
On  one  bed  both  their  spirits  fled 

And  in  one  grave  they  lie 

A.  S.  B.— 1845.  Beckington,  Frome.  Also  on  Frances 
Soame,  died  1772,  aged  5  years. 

A-S.B 

Died  Jan   14th   1845 

Aged  TO  days 

The  cup  of  life  just  to  her  lips  she  prest;, 
Found  its  taste  bitter  &  denied  the  rest. 
Averse,  then  turning  from  the  light  of  day 
She  softly  sighed  her  little  life  away. 

F.  Soame. 

The  next,  like  the  above,  is  singularly  appropriate  for  a 
child.  Many  epitaphs  have  an  inn  as  a  metaphor  of  life, 
but  I  believe  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  child  is  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  : 

On  a  Child  of  Two  Years.    Bensington,  Oxon. 

Into  this  World,  as  stranger  to  an  Inn, 
This  Child  came  Guest-wise,  where,  when  it  had  been 
A  while,  and  found  nought  worthy  of  his  Stay, 
He  only  broke  his  Fast,  and  went  away. 

O   2 
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On  an  Infant.    St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  Church,  York. 

How  vain  a  thing  is  man 

When  God  thinks  meet 
Oft  time  with  swaddling  clothes 

To  join  the  winding  sheet ; 
A  webb  of  forty  weeks, 

Spun  forth  in  pain, 
To  his  dear  parents  grief 

Soon  ravelled  out  again. 
This  babe  entombed 

On  the  worlde  did  peepe, 
Disliked  it,  closed  his  eyes, 

Fell  fast  asleep. 

The  next  is  somewhat  enigmatical,  but  it  may  mean  that 
the  father  had  a  family  of  seventeen,  of  whom  twelve  died, 
whilst  of  the  son's  family  of  fifteen  eleven  survived  : 

Armias  Bampfield  &  His  Father.    South  Molton,  Devon. 

Twilve  of  seventeen  are  not,  of  fifteen  are  eleven 
Proceeding  from  this  stock,  praise  be  to  God  in  heaven. 

A  Family  of  Borderland.    Ballast  Hill,  Northumberland. 

When  I  enjoyed  this  mortal  life 

This  stone  I  ordered  from  Scotland's  Fife, 

To  ornament  the  burial  place 

Of  me  &  all  the  human  race. 

Here  lies  James,  of  tender  affection, 

Here  lies  Isabel,  of  sweet  complexion, 

Here  lies  Katherine,  a  pleasant  child. 

Here  lies  Mary,  of  all  most  mild. 

Here  lies  Alexander,  a  babe  most  sweet. 

Here  lies  Janet,  as  the  Lord  saw  meet. 

At  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter;  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery, 
Dublin;  Walcot,  Norfolk,  and  other  places,  the  following 
gem  may  be  found  : 

This  lovely  bud,  so  young  so  fair, 

Cut  off  by  early  doom, 
Just  come  to  shew  how  sweet  a  flower 

In  Paradise  shall  bloom. 

Leigh  Richmond. 

The  next  is  commendable  for  its  beautiful  simile : 
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On  a  Child. 

Angels  go  as  children  go, 

Gathering  the  flowers  they  love; 

So  they  gather  little  children 
To  the  angel-home  above. 

Lean  not  on  earth,   'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart. 

A  broken  reed  at  best,  and  oft  a  spear, 

On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds  &  love  expires. 

Probably  these  lines  are  quotations,  but,  if  so,  from  whom  ? 

On  a  Baby.    South  wold,  Suffolk. 

Highly  favoured  probationer 
Accepted  without  being  exercised. 

This  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  doctor,  as  it  contains 
terms  only  used  at  our  great  hospitals  during  the  days  of 
study  and  studentship. 

On  a  Child  of  Six  Years.    Brighton,  Sussex. 

He  tasted  of  Life's  bitter  cup, 
Refused  to  drink  the  potion  up. 
But  turned  his  little  head  aside 
Disgusted  with  the  taste,  and  died. 

This  is  also  met  with  elsewhere,  but  in  a  more  refined 
manner  : 

She  took  the  cup  of  life  to  sip. 

Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain  ; 
She  meekly  put  it  from  her  lip, 

And  fell  asleep  again. 

John  Wesley,  the  divine,  wrote  a  number  of  epitaphs, 
besides  many  well  known  and  loved  hymns.  The  following 
from  his  pen  is  over  the  grave  of  an  infant  who  sleeps  in 
Wisbech  Churchyard,   Cambs.  : 

Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies: 

To  Earth  whose  body  lent 
More  glorious  shall  hereafter  rise 

Tho'  not  more  innocent : 
When  the  Archangel's  Trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join. 
Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  mine. 

;.    Wesley. 
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At  Lydney,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Glos.,  I  came  upon 
a  tomb  which  set  forth  that  below  rested  a  prodigal  son, 
who  returned  to  his  home  only  to  die  : 

Sleep  on,  for  thou  art  calm  at  last, 
And  all  the  wrongs  &  all  the  woes 

That  marked  thy  weary  wanderings  past 
Have  left  thee  to  a  long  repose. 

Such  a  memorial  is  sad  reading  for  a  stranger  who  is  a 
parent,  but  how  much  sadder  to  have  occasion  to  write  such 
lines  on  a  son ! 

We  next  have  some  quaint  but  beautiful  lines  on  a  child 
four  years  of  age  who  was  burnt  to  death  : 

"  O!  " 

Says  the  gardener  as  he  passes  down  the  walk, 

*'  Who  destroyed  that  flower?    Who  plucked  that  plant?  " 

His   fellow  servant  said, 

''  The  Master  "  : 

And  the  gardener  held  his  peace. 

Sarah   Highmore.    Barwick,  Somerset. 
Aged  6  years. 

Ye  modern   fair,   whoe'er  you  be, 

This  truth  we  can  aver; 
A  lesson  of  Humility 

You  all  may  learn   from  her. 
She  had  what  none  of  you  can  boast. 

With  all  your  Wit  &  Sense^ 
She  had  what  you,  alas  !  have  lost. 

And  that  was — Innocence. 

Whilst  reading  these  lines  we  may  admire  the  ardour  of  the 
poet,  but  we  can  scarcely  aver  as  a  truth  that  all  who  read 
the  epitaph  have  lost  their  innocence.  Such  a  statement  is 
beyond  even  a  poet's  licence. 

A  very  pretty  verse  is  the  next : 

Rosina  Douglas,  Daughter  of  Col.  Sir  Neil  Douglas. — 1835. 
Bruges,  Belgium ;  and  in  many  English  churchyards. 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care, 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 

And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

Dr.  Donne. 
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Roger  Lee.    Chesham  Bois,  Bucks. 

Of  Rog'  Lee,  genntilma'  here, 
Lyeth  the  son  of  Bendict  Lee 
Crysom,  whos  soule  ihu  p'do. 

This  requires  some  explanation.  Over  the  stone  inscribed 
with  the  above  words  is  a  little  figure  cut  in  brass  showing 
an  infant  in  a  kind  of  winding-sheet.  The  last  line  should 
be  read  thus  : 

Chrysom,  whose  soul  Jesus  pardon. 

The  word  "chrysom"  has  a  peculiar  significance.  In  the 
first  Book  of  Prayer,  Edward  VL,  1549,  the  mode  of  baptism 
was  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  directions  enjoin 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  hand  to  the  priest  a  chrysom 
— a  kind  of  white  cloth  for  covering  the  child's  head — and 
tlie  priest  in  his  prayer  enjoined  the  child  to  wear  the  emblem 
of  purity — spiritually — through  life  unsullied. 

Any  child  dying  before  it  was  a  month  old  was  buried  in 
its  chrysom,  which  was  used  as  a  shroud.  A  child  thus 
buried  was  called  a  chrysom,  and  that  name  is  given  to  the 
little  figures  in  brass  to  be  found  in  several  churches.  The 
directions  were  expunged  from  the  Prayer-book  of  1552, 
but  the  custom  was  continued  for  many  years  after. 

At  Horndon,  in  Essex,  until  quite  recent  years,  it  was 
customary  for  women,  at  their  churching,  to  present  the  vicar 
with  a  white  handkerchief — a  survival  of  the  above  custom. 

Here  is  a  verse  of  remarkable  beauty,  a  little  gem  among 
epitaphs  on  children  : 

Waddington,  Lines. 

Here  rests  the  purest  bud  of  hope 
That  e'er  to  mortal  wish  was  given ; 

If  thou  wouldst  know  its  perfect  state, 
Repent,  &  see  the  flower  in  heaven. 

An  Infant.    Compton  Cemetery,  Suffolk. 

Nineteen  days  this  infant 

In  this  world  did  stay; 
Disliked  it,  closed  its  eyes, 

And  went  away. 
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An  epitaph  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect  comes  next : 

Beneath  this  steane  lies  our  dear  child,  who's  gone  from  We 

For  evermore,  unto  Eternity; 

Where  Us  do  hope,  that  We  shall  go  to  He, 

But  Him  can  ne'er  go  back  again  to  We. 

The  next  comes  with  an  exclamation  and  a  query,  and  is 
gone.  It  is  from  Lowestoft,  and  is  as  brief  as  the  life  of 
the  infant,  which  lasted  but  a  few  days  : 

Since  I  was  so  quickly  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for ! 

From  Birchington,  in  Kent,  we  cull  the  memorial  to  a 
little  blossom  with  a  precisely  similar  motif  to  that  of  the  one 
commencing  "  Ere  sin  could  blight  "  on  page  198  : 

Ah !  why  so  soon,  just  as  the  bloom  appears 
Drops  the  fair  blossom  in  this  vale  of  tears  ? 
Death  view'd  the  treasure  to  the  desart  giv'n, 
And  claim 'd  the  right  of  planting  it  in  heav'n 

The  next  also  likens  a  child  to  a  flower  transplanted  in 
heaven,  but  with  a  totally  different  rendering.  It  is  from 
Hornsey  : 

Lovely  in  death,  so  in  the  verdant  plain, 
Falls  the  fair  flow 'ret  overcharged  with  rain; 
Thus  early,  transient,  pure  as  snow  new  driv'n, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhal'd  &  went  to  heav'n. 

These  epitaphs  on  infants  are  so  redolent  of  the  garden  that 
I  might,  not  inappropriately,  have  headed  them  a  *'  Garland 
of  Flowers." 

The  next,  though  illiterate  and  crude  in  execution,  is 
nevertheless  beautiful  in  idea.  It  is  from  Burbage, 
Leicestershire  : 

These  pretty  babes,  who  we  did  love. 
Departed  from  us  like  a  dove; 
These  babes,  who  we  did  much  adore, 
Is  gone,  and  cannot  come  no  more. 

Naturally,  but  few  epitaphs  upon  twins  are  extant,  but 
two  are  here  given.  The  first  is  from  God's  acre  which 
surrounds  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross, 
near  Norwich  : 
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Twins. 

In  the  womb  of  this  tomb  twins  in  expectation  lay, 
To  be  born  in  the  morn  of  the  Resurrection  Day. 

The  rhythm  of  these  two  lines  is  peculiar  and  the  theme 
quaintly  put. 

From  Hornsey  we  obtain  another  on  twins  : 

To  the  Memory  of 

EMMA   &    MARIA   LITTLEBOY. 

The  twin  children  of  George  &  Emma  Littleboy 

of  Hornsey,  who  died  July  i6th  1837 

Two  Littleboys  lie  here,  yet,  strange  to  say, 

these  little  boys  are  girls. 

Here  is  one  rich  in  dialect  and  illiteracy.     I  have  no  data 
concerning  it  : 

Two  Babes. 

Two  sweeter  babes  you  nare  did  see 
Than  God  amity  gave  to  wee; 
But  they  were  ortaken  wee  agur  fits. 
And  hear  they  lys  has  dead  as  nits. 

George  Alexander  Qrattox.— 1813.    Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

To  the  Memory  of 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  GRATTOX 

the 

Spotted  Negro  Boy 

A  native  of  the  Caribbee   Islands 

in   the  West   Indies 

Who  departed  this  Hfe  Feb.  3,   1813 

Aged  4  years  9  months 

This  stone  is  erected  by 

his  only    Friend   and   Guardian 

Mr.   John   Richardson,  of  London. 

This  Richardson  was  the  famous  showman  of  Smithfield's 
palmy  days,  when  Bartholomew  Fair  was  the  great  attraction 
of  the  metropolis,  and  when  not  to  have  seen  Richardson's 
show  was  not  to  have  seen  London.  The  death  of  the  genial 
showman  was  the  death,  or  rather  the  mortal  sickness,  of 
the  Fair,  which  lingered  till  1855,  and  was  suppressed  or 
really  died  of  senile  decay  after  a  life  of  about  750  years. 

The"  Spotted  Boy,"  whose  picture  is  given  in  Chambers's 
"  Book  of  Days,"  was  born  in  the  Ishind  of  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies,  in  1808,  his  parents  being  natives  of  Africa, 
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and  both  black.  The  child's  skin  was  mottled  all  over  with 
patches  of  brown  like  daubs  of  colour  on  a  white  child's 
skin.  It  was  brought  to  Bristol  when  only  fifteen  months 
old  and  left  in  charge  of  Richardson,  who  exhibited  it  and 
gained  large  sums  of  money  thereby.  In  his  will  Richard- 
son, who  had  formed  a  great  attachment  for  the  child,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  be  buried  beside  it,  but  whether  his  desire 
was  granted  I  cannot  say. 

This  section  shall  close  with  an  epitaph  from  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Here  lies  a  spotless  child,  pray  give  one  smile 
For  him,  but  for  yourself  let  sorrow  flow; 

For  had  he  lived  he  might  have  been  as  vile — 
He  might  have  been  as  profligate  as  you. 

Now  from  infancy  we  will  turn  to  epitaphs  appertaining 
to  the  other  end  of  life — to  longevity,  showing  how  the 
allotted  span  of  life,  three  score  and  ten  years,  is  frequently 
stretched  to  a  much  greater  length. 


f     f 
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The  first  epitaph  records  the  death  of  a  man  who  only  saw 
eighty-five  years ;  but  it  is  singular  from  the  fact  that  it 
states  that  he  lived  during  the  reigns  of  so  many  crowned 
heads : 

Joseph  Newton.— 1767,    St.  Peter's,  Sheffield. 

Who  wished  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men 
Born  i2th  July  1682  :  died  Jan  loth  1767 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Twelve  crowned  heads  of  England. 

To  have  performed  this  feat  he  must  have  reckoned  King 
and  Queen  as  two  monarchs. 

Margaret  Teardale.    Upper  Denton,  Cumberland. 

What  I  was  once  fame  may  relate, 
What  I  am  now  is  each  one's  fate; 
What  I  shall  be  none  can  explain, 
Till  he  that  called,  shall  call  again. 

This  was  quite  a  poor  woman,  although,  as  stated  in  the 
epitaph,  she  achieved  fame — or,  rather,  had  it  thrust  upon 
her,  as  she  was  honoured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  whose 
"  Guy  Mannering  "  she  appears  as  Meg  Merrilies — and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

Rebecca  Freeland.— 1741.    Edwalton,  Notts. 

She  drank  good  ale,  good  punch  and  wine. 
And  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 

William  Cooke.— 1640.    Barlborough,  Derbyshire. 

100  years  lived  I,  William  Cooke, 
God  lent  the  time  &  I  it  took; 
The  30th  of  Januari.    1640,   my  life  ended; 
Have  given  to  Barlborough  pore 
20  pounds  for  evermore. 
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Three  Brothers.— 1674.    Ledbury,  Herefords. 

Stay  reader! 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  JAMES  DAILY  late  of  Ledbury, 

Corvisor,    who  departed   this   life  13   Dec   1674 

Aged  100  years  &  8  months.     He  was  the  youngest 

Brother  of  Humphrey  Baily  of  Ocul  Pychard, 

and  of  Samuel  Baily  late  of  Hereford.     These  three 

brothers  lived  to  the  age  of  300  years, 

What  one   wanted   the 

other  made  up.     Mors  rapit  omnia. 

Stephen  Rumbold.— 1687.    Brightwell  Baldwin,  Oxon. 

Born  Feb  :    1582. 
Here  lyes  STEPHEN  RUMBOLD 
He  lived  to   the  age   of  an   hundred  and  one 

Sanguine  &  Strong. 
An  hundred  to  one  you  don't  live  fo    long! 
Dy'd  Mar  4.  1687 

Nathaniel  Reuch.— 1783.    Fulham,  Middlesex. 

Under  this  stone 
are  deposited  the  Remains  of 

NATHANIEL    REUCH, 

late  of  this  Parish,  gardener, 

who  departed  this  Transitory  Life 

Jany  i8th  1783 

Aged  ioi  years  &c. 

Lysons,  in  his  ''  Environs  "  for  1795,  inquired  into  this  re- 
puted case  of  longevity,  and  found  it,  like  many  such,  a  fraud. 
Reuch,  from  the  evidence  of  the  church  register,  was  born 
August,  1 701,  so  that  he  was  but  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
The  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  also  examined  this  case,  and 
discovered  that  Reuch  was  born  and  died  in  the  same  house 
in  Fulham,  and  was  the  father  of  thirty-two  children  by 
two  wives,  so  the  poor  man  deserves  to  be  commemorated  and 
even  commiserated. 

Another  case  of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity  is  that 
of  Dolly  Pentreath,  whose  monumental  slab  is  built  into  the 
churchyard  wall  of  St.  Paul,  Cornwall,  where  it  was 
placed  about  i860.  She  was  said  to  be  the  last  who  could 
speak  the  old  Cornish  language,  but  this  was  erroneous,  as 
there  were  others  at  the  time  of  her  death  who  could  speak 
it,  though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly,  for  Dolly  was  known  to 
have  a  tongue/  She  died  in  1777  or  8,  and  the  language  had 
not  died  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.     Her  epi- 
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taph  was  written  by  a  young  carpenter  in  St.  Paul,  but  the 
present  stone  was  not  erected  till  some  eighty  years  after  her 
death,  at  the  cost  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who,  as 
is  well  known,  took  great  interest  in  English  folk-lore  and 
dialects.  Dolly's  actual  age  was  ninety-two  years,  not  102, 
as  stated  in  the  epitaph.     The  epitaph  in  Cornish  reads  : 

Coth   Doll   Pentreath  cans  ha  deau; 
Marrow  ha'  kledyz  ed  Paul  pl^u  : 
Na  ed  an  Eglos,  gan  pobel  bras, 
Bes  ed   Eglos-hay,   coth  Dolly  es. 

Translation  : 

Old  Dolly  Pentreath  one  hundred  aged  and  two, 
Both  born  and  in   Paul  parish  buried  too; 
Not  in  the  Church  'mong^st  people  great  &  high, 
But  in  the  Churchyard  doth  old  Dolly  lie. 

Joseph  Lee. — 1825.    Chepstow. 

Aged  103  years. 

Joseph  Lee  is  dead  &  gone, 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more; 
He  used  to  wear  an  old  drab  coat, 

All  buttoned  down  before. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  gate  of  Hendon  Churchyard, 
Middlesex,  is  the  grave  of 

Elizabeth  Farren.— 1832.    Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Aged  102  years 

She  was  a  woman  of  very  shrewd  understanding 

&  a  remarkable  instance  of  healthy  longevity. 

In  her  hundred  &  first  year  she  threaded  her  needle 

without  spectacles 

and  regularly  walked  a  mile  &  a  half  to  church 

until  a  very  short  time  before  her  death 

on  29th  February  1832. 

Norfolk,  probably  from  its  bracing  climate,  being  half 
surrounded  by  the  North  Sea,  is  particularly  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  centenarians,  of  whom  I  have  personally 
known  no  fewer  than  four.  The  late  Mr.  John  Creasy,  of 
Holkham,  during  the  latter  jxirt  of  his  life  lived  in  London, 
and  up  to  his  ninety-eighth  year  used  frequently  to  call  upon 
me,  on  horseback,  quite  unattended.  He  died  purely  of  old 
age  within  a  couple  of  months  of  100  years. 

My  father's  mother,  who  at  upwards  of  ninety  years  could 
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walk  four  miles  straight  off,  and,  ludicrous  as  it  may  seem, 
trot  down  the  stairs  and  jump  the  last  three  to  the  hall  floor, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety -six  from  a  broken  thigh,  but  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

Another  old  lady  I  knew  well,  Hannah  Ives,  of 
Happisburgh,  Norfolk,  whose  gravestone  may  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard,  was  another  wonder.  At  lOO  years  she  could 
read  a  Bible  with  ordinary,  not  large,  type,  and  thread  the 
smallest  cambric  needle  without  her  glasses.  She  lived  in  a 
little  cottage  all  alone,  preferring  "  ta  du  fer  herself,"  until 
nearly  102,  when  they  took  her  away  to  the  workhouse,  being 
cruel  to  be  kind,  and  there  the  poor  old  lady  *'  died  o'  noffin 
on'y  a  grizzling  ta  think  she'd  bin  put  away."  She  died 
aged  103,  but  before  dismissing  this  remarkable  woman,  who 
by  doing  odd  jobs  kept  herself  until  upwards  of  a  century 
old,  I  would  like  to  record  a  walk  that  she  undertook  on 
her  seventy-third  birthday — a  feat  that  but  few,  if  any, 
women  have  done  before.  Starting  from  Happisburgh  at 
5  a.m.,  she  set  out  to  walk  to  Yarmouth,  to  visit  a  son  who 
was  ailing.  She  reached  Yarmouth,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  only  one  halt,  to  drink  a  glass  of  porter,  "  at  a 
little  afore  one  "  ;  ''  then,"  said  she,  **  I  had  my  dinner 
along  wi'  John  and  rested  altogether  tew  hours.  Then  at  tree, 
back  I  come,  a-swinging  along  wi'  a  great  picklin' -cabbage 
tied  up  in  a  red  handkercher,  hangin'  over  me  showlder.  An' 
there  bor !  that  wuz  tamed  'leven  when  I  got  hoam;  and  if 
yow'U  b'leeve  me  I  wuz  thet  tired  I  fared  as  if  I  cud  hardly 
get  me  butes  off  afore  I  wuz  asleep." 

Will  Gibbs,  boatbuilder,  of  Stalham,  was  another  Norfolk 
centenarian  whom  I  knew.  Meeting  him  one  morning  with 
a  spade  over  his  shoulder  (when  he  was  between  ninety-four 
and  ninety-five  years  of  age),  I  inquired  where  he  was  off  to 
with  his  "  weapon  "  on  his  shoulder.  *'  Oh !  "  said  he,  "  my 
poor  boy  Jem's  agot  the  rheumatis  that  bad  he  can't  stoup  tu 
dig  his  garden,  so  I'm  agoin'  to  tun  over  a  bit  for  him."  Boy 
Jim  was  then  about  seventy -two.  Will  Gibbs  died  in  his 
103rd  year,  and  "  a  rare  big  ole  faller  he  wor." 

Yet  another  Norfolk  centenarian  is  Mrs.  Cubitt,  of  the 
Manor  Farm,  Palling,  who  is  in  her  107th  year,  and  still 
hale  and  hearty.  Until  past  100  years  she  arose  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock.  On  being  taken  for  a  motor  ride  on 
her  103rd  birthday,  she  remarked  as  she  alighted,  **  That's 
reg'lar  fulery  flyin'  along  i'  that  manner,  but  lork!  it  fare 
really  nice,  that  ta  du."     Long  may  it  be  before  her  epitaph 
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is  written !  This  disquisition  upon  Norfolk  centenarians  is 
not  altogether  to  do  with  epitaphs,  but  it  is  something  to  the 
credit  of  our  East  Anglian  climate  and  hardihood. 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  are  privileged  to  look  over 
the  old  Soldiers'  Hospital  at  Chelsea  I  would  say,  ask  to 
see  the  tablets  recording  the  deaths  of  the  numerous  soldiers 
who  have  died  there  at  the  age  of  100  and  upwards.  It  is  a 
record  dating  from  1737,  and  I  here  give  an  epitome  of  it  : 

William  Hiseland  buried 

Thomas  Asbey  ,, 

John   Rogers  ,, 

Robert  Camming  ,, 

Peter  Dowling  ,, 

Peter   Burnett 

Joshua  Cuerman  ,, 

Richard   Swifield  ,, 

Abraham  Moss  ,, 

John  Wolf 

John  Salter  ,, 

The  epitaph   to  William   Hiseland,    to  take  one  of  so 
many,  reads  thus  : 

Here  lies  WILLIAM    HISELAND. 

A  Veteran  if  ever  soldier  was, 

Who  merited  well  a  pension, 

If  long  service  be  merit; 

Having  served  upwards  of  the  days  of  man ; 

Antient  but  not  superannuated  : 

Engaged  in  a  series  of  wars, 

Civil  as  well  as  foreign. 

Yet  not  maimed  or  worn  out  by  either. 

His  complexion   was   fresh   and   florid. 

His  health  hale   &   hearty, 

His  memory  exact   &   ready. 

In  stature 

He  exceeded  the  military  size; 

In   strength 

He  surpassed  the  prime  of  jouth ! 

And 

What  rendered  his  age  still  more  patriardiial. 

When  above  a  hundred  years  old. 

He  took  unto  him  a  wife. 

Read,  fellow-soldiers,  &  reflect — 

That  there  is  a  spiritual  warfare, 

as  well  as  a  warfare  temporal. 

Born  on    ist  of  August    1620 

Died  the  16th  of  February  173a 
Aged  112. 
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Hiseland  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  served  in  the  Army 
eighty  years!  He  was  through  the  wars  in  Ireland  under 
William  III.,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
Flanders.  When  upwards  of  loo  he  married  his  second 
wife,  outlived  her,  and  on  Aug.  9th,  1731,  took  his  third 
wife,  but  she  outlasted  the  tough  old  veteran. 

Andrew  Qemmels.— 1793.    Roxburgh,  near  Kelso,  N.B. 

The  Body  of  the 

Gentleman    Beggar, 

Andrew  Gemmels,  alias  Edie  Ochiltree,  was  interred 

here. 

Who  died  at  Roxburgh  Newton 

in   1793 

Aged  106  years 

Erected  by  William  Thomas  Farmer  Over 

Roxburgh, 

1849. 

One  wonders  what  was  the  history  of  this  disciple  of 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew? 

In  the  round  tower  of  the  little  church  at  Breckles, 
Norfolk,  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 

John  Stubbing.    Breckles,  Norfolk. 

The  remains  of  JOHN  STUBING  lay  in  the  middle  of 
this  steeple,  aged  one  hundred  &  seven  years  &  eight 
months.     Lived  in  this  parish  sixty-seven  years,  & 
died  with  the  character  of  an  honest  industrious  man. 

This  church  has  also  another  memorial,  not  to  a  cen- 
tenarian, but  to  one  Ursula  Webb,  daughter  of  John  Webb, 
who  died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  in  an  upright  position, 
as  was  the  poet  Ben  Jonson  : 

Stat  ut  Vixit,  erecta 
Esther  Ling.— 1770.    St.  Mary's,  Whitby. 

Aged  109  years. 

The  longest  liver  to  Deaths 

Power  must  yield 
Nor  aught  below  can  from 

That  Tyrant  shield. 
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Owen  Shine.— 1S47.    Muckross  Abbey,  Ireland. 

OWEN  •  SHINE 

who  died  aged  114  years. 

Erected 

By  Daniel  Shine, 

In  Memary 

of  His  Father 

Owen  Shine, 

Who  deParted 

This   Life  Apri' 

The  6th  1847, 

Aged  114  years. 

Pray  for  him. 

Daniel  Tear— 1787.    Kirk  St.  Anne,  I.  of  Man. 

Here,  Friend,  is  little  Daniel's  Tombe, 

To  Joseph's  age  he  did  arrive; 
Sloth  killing  thousands  in  their  bloom. 

While  labour  kept  poor  Dan  alive. 
Though  strange  yet  true,  for  seventy  years 
Was  his  wife  happy  in  her  TEARS. 
DANIEL  .  TEAR  •  Died  Dec.  9.  1787 
Aged   no  years. 

Eliza  Shaw.— 1820.    Tickhill,  Yorks. 

This  stone  is  sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 

ELIZA  .  SHAW, 

Who  died  Nov.    loth    1820. 

Aged  118  years. 

She  lived  in  six  reigns,   &  enjoyed  excellent 

health  until  a  few  hours  previous  to  her  death. 

Mary  Ellis.— 1609.    Leigh,  Essex. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ellis  daughter  of  Thomas  Ellis  & 
Lydia,  his  wife,  of  this  parish.     She  was  a  virgin  of  virtuous 
character  &  most  promising  hopes.     She  died  on  the  3rd 
of  June  1609  aged  one  hundred  &*  nineteen. 

According  to  the  alK>ve  the  poor  young  woman  was  cut  off 
in  her  prime,  before  the  **  promising  hopes  "  of  her  young 
life  could  be  fulfilled  ! 

Now  we  come  to  some  rare  examples  of  persons  who  have 
not  only  arrived  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  fivescore  years, 
but  have  even  added  the  years  of  another  generation  upon 
that: 
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Margaret  5cott.—  1 738.    Dalkeith. 

MARGARET  SCOTr 

Dutches  of  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh. 

Who  died  April  9th   1728. 

AGED  125  years. 

Stay  Traveler  until  my  life  you  read; 
The  Living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 
Five  times  Five  Years  I  had  a  Virgin  life; 
Ten  times  Five  Years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife ; 
Ten  times  Five  Years  I  had  a  widow  chaste; 
Now  weary  of  my  Life  I  end  my  Race. 
I  to  my  cradle  to  my  grave  have  seen 
Eight  mighty  Kings  in  Scotland  &  a  Queen ; 
Four  times  Five  Years  the  commonwealth  I  saw 
And  Twice  the  subject  rose  against  the  Law 
Twice  did  I  see  the  proud  Prelate  pull'd  down, 
And  Twice  the  cloak  was  humbl'd  to  the  ground. 
I  saw  my  country  Sold  for  English  Ore 
And  haughty  Stuarts  Race  subsists  no  more 
And  such  Revolutions  In  My  Time  has  been 
I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen. 

Again  comes  the  claim  of  having  lived  in  too  many  reigns, 
unless  she  looks  upon  the  Protector  as  a  monarch,  which  he 
really  was. 

Mary  Yates. — 17 14.    Shifnal,  Shropshire. 

Aug.  7th,  1714,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Yates,  of 
Lizard  Common,  within  this  parish,  was  buried,  aged 
127  years.     She  walked  to  London,  just  after  the  Fire, 
in  1666;  was  hearty  &  strong  at  120;  &  married  a 
third  husband  at  92. 

According  to  this  she  must  have  been  about  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  when  she  walked  to  London,  a  distance  by  road  of 
about  150  miles;  but  her  time  is  not  recorded,  in  the  manner 
of  that  of  modern  pedestrians.  She  was  a  contemporary  of 
Old  Parr,   another  Salopian. 

John  Bailes. — 1706.     Under    portico    of   All    Saints',  North- 
ampton. 

Here  under  lyeth 
JOHN  •  BAILES     Born  in  this 
Town  he  was  above  126 
years  old  &  had  his  hearing 
Sight  &  Memory  to  y    last 
He  lived  in  3  Centurys, 
&  was  buried  y*  14th  of  Apr 
1706. 
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Dr.  Ward. — 1643.    Soham,  Cambs. 

Here  lyes  Dr.  Ward  whom  you  knew  well  before, 

He  was  kind  to  his  neighbours,  good  to  the  poor. 

12  3456 

To  God,  to  Prince,  Wife,  Kindred,  Friend,  the  Poor, 

12  3456 

Religious,  Lx)yal        True,      Kind,      Stedfaft,    Dear, 

12  3456 

In  Zeal,       Faith,        Lx)ve,       Blood,      Amity,  and  Store 
He  hath  foe  liv'd,  &  foe  deceas'd  lyes  here. 
Aetatis  fuae  12$. 

Possibly  being  a  doctor  he  took  no  drugs,  and  so  came  to  be 
an  "  ancient  of  days." 

Thomas  Parr  has  the  honour  of  having  two  epitaphs,  one 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  other  in  Great  Wollaston 
Church,  Shropshire,  both  of  which  are  here  given  : 

Thomas  Parr.— 1635.    Westminster  Abbey. 

—  THOMAS    PARR  — 

Of  the  County  of  Salop 

Born  in  Anno  1483 

He  lived  in  the  Reigns  of  ten  Princes  :  viz 

Edward  IV.  King  Edward  V.  King  Richard  III. 

King  Henry  VII.  King  Henry  VIII.  King  Edward  VI. 

Queen  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James.  King  Charles 

Aged  152  years. 

And  was  buried  here  Nov.  15th  1635. 

Parr  would  probably  have  lived  much  longer  but  for  the 
rich  living  he  received  on  his  visit  to  the  Court  of  Charles  I., 
as  on  his  body  being  examined  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey 
it  was  found  to  be  remarkably  stout  and  healthy,  without 
any  trace  of  organic  disease  or  decay.  On  being  introduced 
to  Charles,  the  monarch  asked  him:  "  Now,  you  have  lived 
longer  than  others,  but  what  have  you  done  more  than  other 
men?  "  To  which,  after  a  pause.  Parr  replied  :  "  I  did  pen- 
ance when  I  was  one  hundred  years  old."  Unfortunately  this 
was  not  to  the  old  man's  credit,  as  it  was  as  a  punishment 
for  having  brought  trouble  to  his  serving-girl.  Old  Parr 
resisted  the  wiles  of  woman  until  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
was  then  married  to  one  with  whom  he  lived  for  thirty-two 
years,  when  she  died,  but  after  remaining  a  widower  for 
eight  years,  he  again  mnrrie<l,  at  the  age  of  120. 

Longevity  appears  to  have  run  in  the  Parr  family,  for  his 
grandson  Robert,  who  was  born  at  Kinver  in  1633,  died  in 
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1757  at  the  astonishing  age  of  124.  Thus  a  man  who  died 
in  1757  probably  saw  his  grandfather  who  was  born  in  1483  : 
two  lives  bridged  274  years.  The  inscription  at  Great 
Wollaston  on  Thomas  Parr  reads  thus  : 

The  Old,  Old,  very  Old  Man  THOMAS  PARR,  was 

Born  at  the  Glyn,  within  This  Chapelry  of  Great 

Wollafton,  and  Parish  of  Alberbury,  in  the  County  of 

Salop,  In  the  Year  of  our  Lx)rd  1483. 

He  lived  in  the  Reigns  of  Ten  Kings  &  Queens  of 

England  (viz)  K  Edw  4,  K  Edwd  5,  K  Rich  3, 

K  Hen  7th  K  Hen  8th,  K  Edw  6,  Q  Mary,  Q  Eliz., 

K.  James  ist,  &  King  Charles  ist;  died  the  13  &  was 

buried  in  Westminfter  Abbey  on  the  15th  of  November 

1635,  aged  152  years  and  9  Months. 

His  portrait  painted  by  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens  is  still  extant. 

If  we  marvel  at  the  age  of  Old  Parr,  what  must  we  do  at 
that  of  Henry  Jenkins,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  169 
years  of  age?  Old  Parr's  longevity  seems  to  be  accepted, 
but  for  some  reason  that  of  Jenkins  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  apocryphal  : 

Henry  Jenkins.— 1670,    Bolton,  Yorks. 

Blush  not  Marble! 

To  rescue  from  Oblivion 

The  Memory  of 

Henry    Jenkins ; 

A  Person  obscure  by  Birth 

But  of  a  Life  truly  memorable  : 

For 

He  was  enriched  by  the  Goods  of  Nature, 

If  not  of  Fortune; 

And  happy  in  the  Duration, 

If  not  Variety  of  Enjoyments  : 

And 

Tho'  the  partial  World 

despised  &  disregarded 

his  low  &  humble  State, 

the  equal  Eye  of  Providence 

beheld  &  blessed  it 

With  a  Patriarch's  Health  &  Length  of  Days! 

to  teach  mistaken  man, 

"  These  Blessings  are  entailed  on  Temperance  " 

"  A  Life  of  Labour  and  a  Mind  at  Ease  " 

He  lived  to  the  amazing  Age  of 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Nine! 

Was  interred  here  Dec.  6  1670 

And  had  this  Justice  done  to  his  Memory  1743 
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Unfortunately,  both  these  old  men  were  born  before  the 
registration  of  births  was  even  thought  of,  and  their  own 
word  alone  had  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  age;  still, 
that  of  Old  Parr  appears  authentic,  and  he  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  oldest  man  England  has  ever  known. 


EATING. 


From  long  life  it  is  an  easy  step  to  eating  and  drinking, 
both  being  conducive  to  its  enjoyment,  but,  unfortunately, 
tombstones  do  not  tell  us  what  and  how  to  eat  and  drink  to 
preserve  health,  else  from  these  records  of  centenarians  we 
might,  some  of  us  at  least,  reach  fivescore  years  in  happiness. 
The  records  here  given  of  eating  are  melancholy  instances 
of  life  being  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  unwise  indul- 
gence, as  we  shall  see : 

Joseph  Jones. — 1690.    Wolverhampton. 

Here  lies  the  bones 
Of  Joseph  Jones, 

Who  ate  whilst  he  was  ablej 
But,  once  o'erfed 
He  dropt  down  dead 

And  fell  beneath  the  table. 
When  from  the  tomb. 
To  meet  his  doom, 

He  rises  amidst  sinners ; 
Since  he  must  dwell 
In   Heaven  or   Hell, 

Take  him — which  gives  best  dinners  ! 

Such  impiety  seems  hardly  possible  on  a  man's  grave  in  a 
Christian  country,  but  a  glance  at  the  date  shows  the  ignorance 
of  the  times ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  epitaph 
was  written  by  the  man  himself,  who  must  not  be  censured 
for  the  work  of  others. 

The  next  is  to  one  whose  death  was  caused  by  a  too  great 
fondness  for  fruit  patties  :  possibly  the  pastry  and  not  the 
fruit  worked  his  end,  for  there  were  in  those  days  no  Schools 
of  Cookery  for  the  young  wife  to  learn  the  elements  of  her 
duties.  They  were  the  days  of  the  leather  crust  and  adaman- 
tine pastry,  when  there  were  no  patent  medicines  to  kill  a 
man  before  the  pie  and  patty  had  time  to  do  so.  The  epitaph 
is  written  in  a  very  witty  strain,  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  give  name  or  date.     It  is  in  Monmouth  Churchyard  : 
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Currants  have  checked  the  current  of  my  blood, 

And  berries  broufi^ht  me  to  be  buried  here  ; 

Pear's  have  par'd  off  my  body's  hardihood, 

And  plums  &  plumers  spare  not  one  so  spare. 

Fain  would  I  feign  my  fall ;  so  fair  a  fare 

Lessens  not  hate,  yet  'tis  a  lesson  good. 

Gilt  will  not  long  hide  guilt,  such  thin  washed  ware 

Wears  quickly  &  its  rude  touch  soon  is  rued. 

Grave  on  my  grave  some  sentence  grave  &  terse, 

That  lies  not  as  it  lies  upon  my  clay 

But  in  a  gentle  sfram  of  unstrained  verse, 

Frays  all  to  pity  a  poor  pattys  prey 

Rehearses  I  was  fruitful  to  my  hearse, 

Tells  that  my  days  are  told,  &  soon  I'm  toU'd  away. 

Scotland  and  scones  are  inseparable,  and  so  in  Donald 
Jones's  case  were  scones  and  death,  as  appears  in  this : 

Donald  Jone5.    Isle  of  Skye. 

Here  lies  the  bones 

O'  Tonald  Jones, 
The  wale  o'  men 

For  eating  scones. 
Eating  scones 

And  drinking  yill. 
Till  his  last  moans 

He  took  his  fill. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Gravesend  confec- 
tioner, out  of  pity  gave  a  fellow  countryman  (he  was  a 
Frenchman)  work  in  his  bakehouse  to  help  him  over  his  huge 
making  of  hot  cross  buns.  The  poor  fellow  had  tramped 
from  Dover,  and  for  two  days  had  practically  starved.  On 
the  first  batch  being  drawn  from  the  oven  he  fell  to  and 
a6e  as  many  of  the  new  buns  as  he  could  consume,  afterwards 
taking  a  copious  draught  of  water.  The  result  may  be 
imagined.  Two  doctors  were  summoned,  and  after  exerting 
all  their  skill  the  man's  life  was  saved  and  the  need  of  an 
epitaph  averted. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  following  : 

John  Cole. 

JOHN  COLE, 

Who  died  suddenly  while  at  dinner. 

Here  lies  JOHNNY  COLE, 

Who  died  on  my  soul, 

After  eating  a  plentiful  dinner; 
While  chewing  his  crust 

He  was  turned   into  dust 
With  his  crimes  undigested — poor  sinner  I 
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Another  ribald  jest  on  an  apoplectic  subject : 

George  Mutton.    North  Buckland. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Mutton, 
Who  surfeited  himself  with  eating  bacon ; 
It's  a  very  surprising  thing  to  me, 
That  mutton  &  bacon  can't  agree. 

The  next,  notable  for  its  quaintness  of  expression,  is 
reminiscent  of  the  old  Viking  days,  when  the  belief  in  Thor 
and  his  mighty  hammer  was  not  unknown  on  the  East  Coast, 
also  on  the  Thames  estuary,  on  which  Plumstead  lies  : 

Plumstead,  Kent. 

Weep  not  for  me  my  parents  dear, 
There  is  no  witness  wanted  here; 
The  hammer  of  Death  was  given  to  me, 
For  eating  the  cherries  off  the  tree. 

Robert  Moore.    Dundalk,  Ireland. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Moore, 

What  signify  more  words? 

Who  kill'd  himself  by  eating  of  curds  : 

But  if  he  had  been  ruled  by  Sarah  his  wife, 

He  might  have  liv'd  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Thomas  Reid.    Glasgow. 

Here  lies  TAM  REID, 
Who  was  choklt  to  deid, 
Wi'   taking  a   feed 
O  butter  &  breed, 
Wi'  owre  muckle  speed, 
When  he  had  nae  need. 
But  just  for  sheer  greed. 

Chigwell,  Essex. 

This  disease  you  ne'er  heard  tell  on, 
I  died  of  eating  too  much  melon. 
Be  careful  then  all  you  that  feed,  I 
Suffered  because  I  was  too  greedy. 

Henry  I.,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  at  Rouen  of  a  sur- 
feit of  lampreys,  the  which  is  quaintly  told  in  rhyme  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester  thus  : 
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And  when  he  com  horn  he  willede  of  an  lampreye  to  ete, 
Al  hys  leeches  him  overbede,  vor  yt  was  feble  mete, 
Ac  he  wolde  it  noyt  beleve,  for  he  lovede  yt  well  ynow, 
And  ete  as  in  better  cas,  vor  thulke  lamperey  him  slow 
Vor  anon  rygt  thereafter  into  anguysse  he  drow, 
And  died  vor  thys  lamprye,  than  hys  owe  wow. 

The  last  four  words  convey  a  graphic  picture  of  his  untimely 
end,  at  least  to  modern  eyes  and  ears. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  in  Norfolk  I  remember  tasting  a 
piece  of  funeral  cake,  for  in  those  days  it  was  usual  to  bake 
a  large  cake  for  the  refreshment  of  those  attending  the 
funeral  of  a  relative  or  friend.  Ale  was  the  liquor  with 
which  it  was  washed  down;  but  the  custom  of  consuming 
cakes  and  ale  at  funerals  has  died  out,  and  ordinary  refresh- 
ments are  now  taken. 

In  olden  days  feasts  took  place  at  the  funerals  of  great 
folk,  and  to  show  to  what  extent  these  funeral  feasts  were 
carried  (I  had  nearly  written  "  rejoicings  "  for  "  feasts  ")  I 
will  mention  the  various  viands  which  were  provided  when  Sir 
John  Paston,  of  Paston,  in  Norfolk,  the  author  of  the  famous 
"  Paston  Letters,"  died  in  London  in  1466.  The  body  of 
Sir  John  was  conveyed,  in  three  days,  to  Bromholm  Priory, 
at  Bacton,  in  Norfolk,  the  adjoining  parish  to  Paston,  and 
for  three  more  days  a  grand  funeral  feast  was  held. 

For  three  consecutive  days,  we  are  told,  a  man  was 
employed  skinning  and  cutting  up  beasts,  and  provision  was 
made  of  thirteen  barrels  of  beer,  twenty-seven  barrels  of  ale, 
one  barrel  of  ale  of  the  greatest  assize  (for  the  gentry),  and  a 
runlet  of  red  wine  of  fifteen  gallons.  But  these  great  quan- 
tities were  found  quite  inadequate,  and  first  five  coombs  of 
malt  and  then  ten  coombs  had  to  be  brewed  for  the  occasion. 

Food  was  in  proportion  to  the  liquor  provided,  the  whole 
country  around  being  swept  of  geese,  chickens,  capons,  ducks, 
and  other  poultry  ;  1300  eggs,  thirty  gallons  of  milk,  and 
eight  of  cream  were  consumed.  For  meat,  forty-one  pigs, 
forty  calves,  and  ten  "  nete  bestes  "  were  slain  and  dressed, 
while  the  bread  eaten  was  supplied  by  several  sacks  of  flour. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  the  torches  used,  the  many 
pounds  of  beeswax  to  burn  over  the  grave,  and  of  a  gigantic 
wax  candle  set  up  "  bye  ye  greve,"  and  which  burned  for  days. 

Twenty  pounds  in  gold  was  changed  to  smaller  coins  for 
casting  among  the  throng  of  people,  just  as  twenty-six  marks 
in  copper  coins  had  been  scattered  in  London  when  the 
procession  started. 
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We  also  learn  that  a  barber  was  occupied  five  days  in 
shaving  and  trimming  up  the  tonsures  of  the  monks  of  the 
Priory ;  also  that  "  the  reke  of  the  torches  at  the  dirge  "  was 
so  great  that  a  glazier  had  to  remove  two  panes  of  glass  to 
allow  the  smoke  to  escape. 

Such  was  a  fifteenth-century  funeral,  but  it  reads  more 
like  some  wedding  feast  or  coming-of-age  carnival. 
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DRINKING. 


It  might  be  said  with  an  approximation  to  truth  that  the 
corkscrew  has  killed  more  persons  than  the  corks  have  saved 
from  drowning.  Drink,  from  the  early  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  ending  of  millions, 
and  yet  sages  will  have  it  that  the  world  gets  wiser  :  possibly 
it  does  in  many  things,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  legions 
of  clever  and  wise  men  have  imbibed  their  death  from  the 
wine  bottle,  just  as  they  have  sucked  their  early  life  from 
the  milk  bottle.  Just  as  king  and  beggar  are  susceptible  to 
the  attack  of  the  microbe  of  smallpox,  so  are  all  classes  liable 
to  the  insidious  attack  of  the  drink  microbe,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference :  for  security  against  the  former  we  have  vaccination, 
but  we  yet  await  a  Jenner  who  can  invent  a  serum  for  inocu- 
lating us  against  the  drink  fiend. 

Here  is  a  batch  of  epitaphs,  jolly,  melancholy,  and  e\'^n 
profane,  all  to  the  memory  of  dipsomaniacs. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Mayne,  in  Ireland,  could  be  seen 
this  convivial  verse,  until  it  was  defaced  (except  the  last  line) 
about  1870  : 

Patrick  Ward.— 1785.    Mayne,  co.  Louth. 

Beneath  this  stone  here  Heth  one 

That  still  his  friends  did  please, 
To  Heaven  I  hope  is  surely  gone 

To  enjoy  eternal  ease. 
He  drank,  he  sang,  whilst  here  on  earth 

Lived  happy  as  a  lord, 
And  now  he  hath  resigned  his  breath — 

God  rest  him,  Paddy  Ward ! 

Clapper  Watt5.    Leigh  Delamere  Churchyard,  Wilts. 

Who  lies  here?— who  do'c  think? 

Why  old  Clapper  WattSj  if  you'  give  him  some  drink. 

Give  a  dead  man  drink,  for  why? 

Why,  when  he  was  alive,  he  was  always  adry. 
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Francis  Thompson.    AUerton,  Yorks. 

Beneath  the  Droppings  of  this  Spout, 
There   lies   the   Body  once  so  stout, 
Of  Francis  Thompson. 
A  Soul  tJiis  Carcase  long  possess 'd, 
Which  for  its  Virtue  was  caress 'd, 
By  all  who  knew  the  Owner  best. 
The  Ruflford  Records  can  declare 
His  Actions  who  for  Sev'nty  year 
Both  drew  &  drank  its  potent  Beer. 
Fame  mentions  not  in  all  that  Time 
In  this  great  Butler  the  least  Crime, 

To  stain  his  Reputation. 
To  Envy's  self  we  now  appeal 
If  aught  of  Fault  she  can  reveal 

To  make  her  declaration. 
Then  rest,  good  Shade,  nor  Hell,  nor  Vermin  fear; 
Thy  Virtues  guard  thy  Soul,  thy  Body  good  strong  Beer. 

Not  all  those  placed  under  the  heading  "  Drinking  "  have 
wooed  Bacchus  unwisely,  as  the  above  shows,  but  such  is 
placed  as  a  leaven  to  lighten  the  onus  of  reproach  on  those  who 
have  fallen  by  the  ruddy  god.  The  '*  Rufford  Records  " 
are  those  of  Rufford  Abbey,  where  Thompson  was  for  many 
years  butler;  the  word  ''  vermin  "  probably  refers  to  human 
traducers,  not  to  that  parasitic  flea  of  which  the  poet  sang  : 

Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em; 

While  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 
And  so  ad  infinitum. 

The  big  or  two-legged  variety  were  those  Thompson  was 
requested  not  to  pay  heed  to.  The  grave  nearly  touches  the 
south  wall  of  the  church,  beneath  a  water-spout  from  the 
roof. 

Here  is  an  outspoken  epitaph  that  tells  the  potency  of 
the  bottle  and  the  decease  of  its  victim  at  an  early  age : 

Thomas  Davies.— 1760.    Stanton  Lacy,  Ludlow. 

In  memory  of  THOMAS   DAVIES,   late  of 
Langley,  Gent,  who  departed  this  Life 
April  14.   1760  aged  31 
Good  natur'd,  generous,  bold  &  free, 
He  always  was  in  Company. 
He  loved  his  Bottle  &  his  Friend 
Which  brought  on  soon  his  latter  end. 

The  inscription  is  outside  the  south  chancel  wall. 
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At  Newhaven  "  Tipper's  Fine  Ales  '*  are  still  brewed, 
although  the  original  brewer  has  lain  under  the  soil  for 
nearly  130  years.  On  his  tombstone  is  a  very  creditable 
representation  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  River  Ouse. 
Tipper,  besides  being  a  brewer  of  repute,  was  an  all-round 
man,  dispensing  science,  physic,  and  politics  as  freely  as 
he  did  his  ale,  and  his  advice  on  all  matters  was  much 
sought  after  and  relied  on  by  the  county  folk  : 

Thomas  Tipper.— 1785.    Newhaven,  Sussex. 

To  the  memory  of 

THOMAS  TIPPER 

who  departed  this  life  May  y«  14th  1785 

Aged  54  years. 

Reader  with  kind  regard  this  pave  Survey, 

Nor  heedless  pass  where  Tippers  ashes  lay ; 

Honest  he  was,  ingenuous,  blunt  and  kind ; 

And  dared  to  do  what  few  dare  do, — speak  his  mind. 

Philosophy  &  History  well  he  knew, 

Was  versed  in  Physick  &  in  Surgery  too. 

The  best  old  Stingo  he  both  brewed  &  sold, 

Nor  did  one  knavish  act  to  get  his  gold, 

He  played  through  life  a  varied  comic  part, 

And  knew  immortal  *'  Hudibras  "  by  heart. 

Reader,  in  real  truth,  such  was  the  man, 

Be  wiser,  laugh  more  if  ye  can. 

The  next  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  drinkers  "  hard  and 
light  "  : 

Harting  Family.    Ditchling,  Sussex. 

Below  lyes  tor  sartin, 
Honest  old  Harting, 
And  snug,  close  beside  un. 
His  fat  wife,  a  wide  one. 
H  another  you  lack. 
Look  down  &  see  Jack; 
And  farther  a  yard. 
Lyes  Charles  who  drank  hard. 
And  near  t'un  lies  Moggy, 
Who  never  got  groggy, 
Like  Charles  &  hor  father. 
Too  abstemious  the  rather. 
And  therefore  popp'd  off 
In  a  tissickey  cough. 
Ijook  round  now  &  spy  out 
The  whole  family  out. 
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John  Randall. — 1699.    Gt.  Wolford,  Warwicks. 

Here  old  John  Randall  lies 

Who  counting  from  his  tale 
Lived  three  score  yeares  &  ten 
Such  virtue  was  in  Ale. 
Ale  was  his  meat, 
Ale  was  his  drink, 
Ale  did  his  heart  revive ; 
And  if  he  could  have  drunk  his  Ale, 
He  still  had  been  alive; 
But  he  died  Januar  five 
1699. 

Those  were  the  days  when  to  be  ''as   drunk   as  a  lord" 
was  considered  a  recommendation  to  a  man  for  conviviality. 

Landlady  of  the  Pig  &  Whistle.— 1789.    Greenwich,  Kent. 

Assigned  by  Providence  to  rule  a  tap, 

My  days  pass'd  glibly,  till  an  awkward  rap 

Some  way,  like  bankruptcy  impell'd  me  down. 

But  up  I  got  again  &  shook  my  gown 

In  gamesome  gambols,  quite  as  brisk  as  ever. 

Blithe  as  the  lark,  &  gay  as  summer  weather; 

Composed  with  creditors  at  five  in  pound. 

And  frolic 'd  on  till  laid  beneath  this  ground. 

The  debt  of  nature  must,  you  know,  be  paid ; 

No  trust  from  her — God  grant  extent  in  aid. 

The  next  is  to  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Bell  Inn, 
Bell  End,  Belbroughton,  Worcestershire,  upon  whose  grave- 
stone are  cut  a  punchbowl,  a  flagon,  a  bottle,  and  several 
emblems  of  the  Christian  faith  1  What  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  drink  and  religion ! — 

Richard   Philpots.— 1766.    Belbroughton,  Worcs. 

To  tell  a  merry  or  a  wondrous  tale 

Over  a  cheerful  glass  of  nappy  ale. 

In  harmless  mirth  was  his  supreme  delight. 

To  please  his  guests  or  friends  by  day  or  night. 

But  no  fine  tale,  how  well  soever  told, 

Could  make  the  tyrant  Death  his  stroke  withhold. 

The  fatal  stroke  has  laid  him  here  in  dust, 

To  rise  again  once  more  with  joy,  we  trust. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  appropriateness  of  the  landlord's 
name  to  his  calling. 
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W.  B.  Boyce.    Whittlesea,  Carabs. 

Beneath  this  stone  William  Briggs  Boyce  lies, 
He  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries; 
He  laughed  when  sober  &  when  mellow. 
He  was  a  harum-scarum  fellow ; 
He  gave  to  none  designed  offence. 
So  '*  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pensc." 

The  following  is  to  a  young  gentleman  who  killed  him- 
self by  drinking  strong  ale  called  ''  Old  October,"  and  the 
admonition  is  to  one  Clarke,  his  pot -companion  : 

Here  lie  I  must 
Wrapp'd  up  in  dust 

Confin'd  to  be  sober 
Clarke  take  a  care 
Lest  you  come  here 

For,  faith,  there's  no  October. 

Here  is  one  which  serves  both  as  an  epitaph  and  an 
advertisement  : 

On  a  Publican.     Upton-on-Severn,  Glos. 

Beneath  this  stone  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Doth  lie  the  landlord  of  "  The  Lion  "; 
His  Son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 
Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will. 

Harry  Harper. — 1801.    Beccles,  Suffolk. 

Drink's  the  curse  of  the  land,  say  I; 
Through  drink  it  was  that  I  did  die. 
Against  all  spirits  take  a  solemn  vow  : 
Had  I  done  so,  I'd  been  living  now. 

Scotland,  by  its  lack  of  epitaphs  on  drunkards,  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  sober  country.  Perhaps  the  air  is  so 
bracing  that  usquebaugh  loses  its  killing  potency.  I  can 
only  find  one  solitary  instance  of  a  drunken  Scotsman  in  all 
my  collection  of  epitaphs,  and  he  is  a  shoemaker,  a  dry 
calling,  for  leather  is  provierbially  "  dry  ";  hence  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  this  Fifeshire  Tam-o'-Shanter. 

Torryburn,  Fifes. 

Enclosed  within  this  narrow  stall, 
Lies  one  who  was  a  friend  to  awl. 
He  save  bad  soles  from  getting  worse, 

But  d d  his  own  without  remorse. 

And  though  a  drunken  life  he  passed, 
Yet  saved  his  soul  by  mending  at  the  last. 
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In  the  English  cemetery  at  Malta  is  the  following  to  a 
clergyman  : 

Rev.  John  Tyrwitt.— 1828.    Malta. 

Here  lays  John  Tyrwitt 

A  learned  divine; 
He  died  in  a  fit 

Through  drinking  port  wine 
Died  3rd  April,   1828,  aged  59. 

Again  does  Bacchus  triumph  in  the  next : 

Chepstow,  Mon. 

Here  lies  a  man,  who  from  his  birth, 
Was  to  the  world  of  little  worth ; 
He  drank  his  substance  in  potions  deep, 
Earth,  oh  Earth !  the  drunkard  safely  keep. 

And  in  the  next : 

1741.    Darenth,  Kent. 

Oh,  the  liquor  he  did  love,  but  never  will  no  more 
For  what  he  lov'd  did  turn  his  foe  : 
For  on  the  28th  of  January  1741,  that  fatal  day. 
The  debt  he  owed  he  then  did  pay. 

William  Elderton.— C.  1590. 

Dead  drunk,  here  Elderton  doth  lie; 
Dead  as  he  is,  he  still  is  dry, 
So  of  him  it  may  well  be  said. 
Here  he,  but  not  his  thirst,  is  laid. 

Elderton,  familarly  known  to  his  friends  as  "  The  Red- 
Nosed  Ballad  Maker,"  was  originally  an  attorney  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  London,  and  afterwards  a  comedian,  then  a 
writer  of  bacchanalian  and  amorous  ballads,  many  of  which, 
very  popular  in  his  day,  are  still  extant. 

The  following  (also  recorded  under  ''  Longevity  ")  is  to 
a  woman  who  was  not  an  habitual  drunkard  or  she  would 
never  have  seen  ninety  years  : 

Rebecca  Freeland.— 1741.    Edwalton,  Notts. 

She  drank  good  ale,  good  punch,   &  wine, 
And  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 
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Near  the  west   door  of   Winchester    Cathedral    is    the 
following  well-known  epitaph  : 

Thomas  Fletcher.— 1769.    Winchester  Cathedral. 

In  Memory  of 
Thomas  Fletcher 
A  Grenadier  of  the  North  Regiment  of  Hants  Militia, 
who  died  of  a  violent  fever,  contracted  by  drinking 
small  beer  when  hot,  the  12th  of  May  1769.  Aged  26  years 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  whose  universal  good  will 
towards  his  comrades,  this  stone  is  placed  here 
at  their  expense  as  a  small  testimony  of 
their  regard  &  concern. 

Here  sleeps  in  peace  a  Hampshire  Grenadier, 
Who  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold  small  beer. 
Soldiers,  be  wise  from  his  untimely  fall, 
And,  when  ye're  hot,  drink  strong  or  none  at  all. 

The  first  lines  leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  small 
beer  or  the  soldier  was  hot,  but  the  verse  shows  that  it  was 
the  soldier.  Strictly  speaking,  the  poor  son  of  Mars  should 
be  under  the  head  of  "  Accidental  Deaths,"  not  amongst 
the  topers,  as  it  was  the  circumstance  and  not  the  habitual 
use  of  the  liquor  which  killed  him.  Small-beer  is  unhappily 
now  unknown,  the  present  old  ale  being  strong  enough  to  fell 
an  ox,  let  alone  a  militiaman. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  after  so  many  "  awful  examples,"  to 
give  one  to  a  sober  man — a  model  to  all  the  tribe  of 
Boniface : 

Robert  Preston. — 1730.  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane, 
London. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise, 
Produc'd  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies; 
Tho'  nurs'd  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defy'd 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  evVy  vice  beside. 
O  Reader!  if  to  justice  thouVt  inclin'd, 
Keep  honest  PRESTON  daily  in  thy  mind; 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots. 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  outweigh 'd  his  fau'ts  : 
You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependence, 
Pray  copy  Bob^  in  measure  and  attendance. 

Preston  was  "  drawer  "  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in 
Great  Eastcheap,  and  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  record 
bis  death  at  a  green  old  age,  but  truth  compels  me  to  state 
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that  he  died  March  i6th,  1730,  aged  twenty-seven  years. 
Temperance  can  scarcely  point  her  finger  at  "  Bob  "  as  an 
example  of  her   virtue. 

Everybody  knows  the  lines  commencing  : 

Here  lies  I  and  my  three  daughters 
Killed  by  drinking  Cheltenham  waters,  &c. 

And  here  is  the  companion  picture  : 
Janet  Reid.    Stirling  Churchyard,  N.B. 

Janet  Reids  body  doth  He  here, 

Who  died  by  drinking  of  Airthrey  water, 

If  she'd  stuck  to  beer,  of  the  guid  strong  &  clear, 
She'd  been  alive  &  nothing  the  matter. 

In  reading,  the  Canadian  pronunciation  must  be  given  to 
water — thus  :   '*  watter." 

Another  teetotaler  has  to  be  recorded,  this  time  from  the 
pages  of  the  "  European  Magazine  "  for  March,  1796  : 

Edward  Rand. 

Here  lies  NED    RAND,   who  on  a  sudden, 
Left  off  roast  beef  for  hasty  pudding ; 
Forsook  old  Stingo,  mild  and  stale, 
And  every  drink  for  Adam's  ale; 
Till  flesh  &  blood,  reduced  to  batter, 
Consisted  of  mere  flour  &  water. 
Which  wanting  salt  to  keep  out  must. 
And  heat  to  bake  it  to  a  crust. 
Mouldered  &  crumbled  into  dust. 

This  appears  to  show  that  eighteenth-century  folk  pronounced 
water  as  "  watter,"  a  pronunciation  which  Canadians  have 
retained,  whilst  we  have  adopted  the  broad  ''  a  "  of  the 
Continent. 

The  remark  is  often  made  when  ''  drinking  "  is  the  topic, 
"  I  wonder  how  much  a  man  really  could  drink?  "  On  this 
I  can  give  some  little  enlightenment.  In  my  early  days 
farmers  brewed  large  quantities  of  beer  for  their  thirsty 
harvestmen — simply  a  weak  tipple  brewed  from  wholesome 
malt,  hops,  and  yeast,  which  they  were  allowed  to  consume 
ad  libitum.  I  have  on  many  occasions  noted  the  quantity 
drunk  by  the  most  bibulous  individuals,  and  it  has  amounted 
to  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  pints  in  a  day. 
Many  couples  could  get  through  a  4J  gallon  keg  in  a  day,  a 
mere  matter  of  thirty-six  pints  ! 
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When  writing  "  Reminiscences  of  the  East  Coast  "  some 
years  ago  I  came  across  an  account  of  a  drinking  match  which 
has  probably  never  been  surpassed.  "  In  July,  18 10,  a 
wager  was  decided  between  two  men  at  Wroxham,  Norfolk, 
as  to  who  could  consume  the  greater  quantity  of  porter  in 
one  hour.  One  drank  44J  pints  in  55  minutes,  and  could 
then  go  no  further ;  but  the  other  swallowed  52^  pints  in  the 
same  time  and  won  the  wager.  Then  to  show  how  little  the 
liquor  had  affected  him  he  drank  two  pints  more,  and,  getting 
into  his  boat,  rowed  to  Horning  Ferry,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  declaring  on  his  arrival  that  he  felt  '  as  sober  as 
a  judge.'  " 

During  a  night's  sitting  63  pints  of  lager  beer  have  been 
consumed  in  Germany,  but  that  cannot,  with  its  light  beer, 
compare  with  the  above  feat  of  54A  pints  of  strong,  heavy 
porter  in  one  hour.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  write  of  such 
bestial  exhibitions. 
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EPITAPHS    ON    ANIMALS. 


A  GREAT  number  of  epitaphs  have  been  written  upon 
animals,  and,  unlike  those  on  human  beings,  always  of  a 
eulogistic  character.  I  might  record  some  scores  of  examples, 
but  refrain  from  giving  more  than  a  few.  I  leave  the 
task  of  collecting  epitaphs  on  animals  to  others,  not  because 
I  am  a  non-lover  of  animals,  but  because  of  the  nauseous 
twaddle  and  mock  sentiment  that  many  of  the  verses  display. 
On  a  polished  black  marble  slab  in  the  baths  at  Luneberg, 
cut  in  letters  of  gold,  is  an  epitaph  to  a  pig  !  Letters  of  gold 
are  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  as  gold  has  poured  into  the 
pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  the  baths  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  springs  : 

The  Pig  of  Luneberg.    Luneberg,  Germany. 

Passers  by 

Contemplate  here  the  mortal  remains  of 

THE  .  PIG 

Which  acquired  for  itself  imperishable  glory 

By  'the  discovery  of 

The  SALT  SPRINGS  of  LUNEBERG 

At  the  back  of  an  hotel  in  Sark,  one  of  the  Channel  Isles, 
a  horse  is  buried  to  which  the  following  lines  appear  : 

"  Robin."    Hotel  Dixcart,  Sark. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  He, 
Once  breathing  with  sagacity, 
The  shell  of  Robin  late  departed 
With  all  the  vigor  life  imparted. 
If  a  single  fault  had  he. 
Let  it  forgotten,  buried  be. 

When   Lady   Throckmorton's   lap-dog   "  Fop  "    died   in 
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1792  Cowper  was  requested    by    her    ladyship    to   write    an 
epitaph  for  the  little  animal.     Here  is  his  effort  : 

Though  once  a  puppy,  &  though  "  Fop  "  by  name, 

Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  honour  claim. 

No   sycophant,    although  of   Spaniel   race, 

And,  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase. 

Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets  rejoice ! 

Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice; 

This  record  of  his  fate,  exulting,  view, 

He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 

*•  Yes,"  the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies — 

*•  And,  worn  with  vain  pursuit  man  also  dies." 

On  " Pilot,"  a  Horse. 

A  generous  foe,  a  faithful  friend, — 
A  victor  bold  here  met  his  end. 
He  conquered  both  in  war  &  peace; 
By  death  subdued  his  glories  cease. 
Ask'st  thou  who  finished  here  his  course 
With  so  much  honour? — 'Twas  a  Horse. 

A  Dog  that  is  Burled  under  an  Altar  Site. 

Dogs  have  their  own  cemeteries  in  the  present  day,  where 
the  graves  of  defunct  i^ets  are  quite  show  places,  notably  the 
burial  place  of  the  pets  of  a  former  Duchess  of  York  at  Oat- 
lands  Park,  and  the  well-known  dogs'  burial  ground  adjoin- 
ing Bayswater  Road,  Hyde  Park.  But  one  dog,  the  favourite 
of  the  great  Lord  Byron,  has  indeed  a  strange  grave. 

The  poet  loved  his  ancestral  home  with  a  romantic  affec- 
tion, and  has  immortalised  it  in  his  poem  entitled  **  New- 
stead  Abbey."  He  would  often  roam  in  the  beautiful  ruins 
accompanied  by  his  dog  **  Boatswain,"  and  when  his  dumb 
friend  died  Byron  conceived  the  idea  of  burying  him  on 
what  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  high  altar.  It  was  an 
eccentric  and  somewhat  sacrilegious  notion,  and,  not  content 
with  carrying  it  out,  Byron  raised  a  monument  over  the  grave 
to  "  Boatswain's  "  memory. 

H  popular  ideas  anent  the  misuse  of  what  was  once 
ecclesiastical  property  are  true,  then  the  unhappiness  that 
dogged  the  poet's  life  is  amply  explained,  and  the  unquiet 
spirit  of  "  The  Black  Friar  of  Newstead  "  was  probably 
further  incensed  by  "  Boatswain's  "  burial  in  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  Newstead  Abbey. 

Byron  wrote  thus  about  his  faithful  friend  : 
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Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 

Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage  without  ferocity. 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  dog, 

**  Boatswain," 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland  May  1803 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.   18,   1808. 

—     Epitaph    — 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 

Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 

Unhonoured  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  : 

While  man,  vain  insect  I  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh!  man,  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 

Debased  by  slavery  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye!  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on — It  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise. 

I  never  knew  but  one, — &  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,   1808. 

John  Twickenham.— 1874. 

Here  lies  John  Twickenham  far  from  where 

His  eyes  first  saw  the  light ; 
None  o'er  his  grave  doth  shed  a  tear. 

Now  dim  those  eyes  once  bright. 
He  ne'er  was  known  to  break  his  word, 

Nor  yet  deceive  a  friend; 
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A  lie  no  mortal  ever  heard 

Escape  from  his  tongue's  end. 
Perhaps  you  doubt  if  mortal  man 

Attained  such  faultless  habit 
But  know,  my  friend,  John  Twickenham 

Was  no  man,  but — a  rabbit. 

This  epitaph  was  written  by  my  brother,  Stanley,  upon  a 
favourite  rabbit  born  at  Twickenham,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  "  Jack." 

Just  two  examples  of  epitaphs  on  dogs  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  in  Hyde  Park  adjoining  Bayswater  Road,  London, 
shall  close  this  section  of  epitaphs  on  animals  : 

In  loving  memory  of 

JESSIE 

Born  at  Lintlaw,  Berwickshire,  Nov.   1885 

Died  at  Ovington  Gardens,  Lx)ndon,  13th  July,  1897 

••  Not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God." — Luke  xii.  6. 

Another  reads  : 

My  loving  RUBY  went  asleep 

Jany  29,   1908 

In  her  13th  year.     So  much  missed. 

There  are  men  both  good  and  wise  who  hold  that  in  some 
future  state  dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below 
will  give  us  joyous  greeting  when  we  pass  the  golden  gate. 
Some  years  since  a  man  named,  I  think,  Goff  was  blown 
from  the  "Saddle  Ridge"  in  Cumberland,  and  instantly 
killed  in  his  fall  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the  valley  below. 
For  three  months,  it  is  said,  his  dog  guarded  his  remains, 
which  the  birds  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  when  found  by 
a  shepherd  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  body  which 
he  had  so  jealously  guarded.  A  stone  on  the  mountain- 
side records  the  facts,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  dog  is  still 
alive  and  in  good  hands.  Surely  mankind  can  show  nothing 
nobler  than  the  love  of  this  dog  for  his  master. 


f     f 


CLERGY. 


Upon  the  principle  that  '*  good  wine  needs  no  bush," 
the  clergy  need  no  introduction;  they  are  known  by  their 
good  works,  as  we  shall  see. 

Alexander  Nequam.— a.d.  1227.    Exeter,  Devon. 

A  man  discreet,  in  manners  debonair, 

Bad  name,  black  face,  but  his  life  good  and  fair. 

This  is  evidently  a  jeu  d^es-prit  on  the  prelate's  name, 
Nequam  =  bad.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century, 

Lawrence    De  5t.   Maur,  Rector.— 1337.     Higham  Ferrers, 
Northants. 

Suscipiat  te  Christus  qui  vocavit  te 
et  in  sinu  Abrahe 
angeli  dedvcat  te. 

1410.     St.  Peter's  Church,    St.   Albans,   Herts    (on  a  circular 
brass  under  the  effigy  of  a  Priest). 

Ecc'  qod  cxpedi  habui 

Qod  donaui  habeo 

Qod  negaui  pvnior 

Quod  seruaui  p'didi 
Lo  al  yt  en'  I  spet  yt  su  tme  had  I 
Al  yt  I  gaf  i  god  etet  yt  now  haue  I 
Yt  I  neyu'  gaf  ne  let  yt  now  abie  I 
Yt  I  kepe  til  I  wet  yt  lost  I. 

Versions  of  this  appear  on  several  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  this  is  the  oldest.  Others  are  on 
Edward  Courtenay,  third  Earl  of  Devon,  called  the  Blind 
and  Good  Earl,  in  Tiverton  Church,  Devon ;  William  Lambe, 
1540;  Robert  Bykes,  1579,  and  John  Orgen. 

The    same    in    modern    spelling    with    the    contractions 
corrected  would  be : 
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Ecce  quod  expend!  habui 
Quod  donavi  habeo 
Quod  negavi  punior 
Quod  servavi  perdidi 

Lo  all  that  ever  I  spent  that  sometime  had  I  : 
All  that  I  gave  in  good  intent,  that  now  have  I  : 
That  I  never  gave  nor  lent,  that  now  abie  I  : 
That  I  kept  till  I  went,  that  lost  I. 

A  similar  version  is  found  in  an  old  Scotch  rendering  : 

It  that  I  gife,  I  haif 
It  that  I  lent,  I  craif 
It  that  I  spent,  is  mine 
It  that  I  leif,  I  tyne. 

Here  is  a  curiosity,  embalmed  puns  of  mid  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, on  a  priest  named  Biss  : 

BUs,  a  Priest. 

Bis  fuit  hie  natus,  puer  et  bis,  bis  juvenisque. 
Bis  vir,  bisque  senex,  bis  doctor,  bisque  sacerdos. 

Here  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  ancient  rhyming 
epitaph  which  is  of  the  earth  earthy — a  record  of  the  sport- 
ing proclivities  of  Thomas  Frowick,  of  South  Mimms, 
Middlesex,  who  died  in  1448.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

Thomas  Frowick. — 1448.     South  Mimms,  Middlesex. 

Outstretched  in  earth  here  Thomas  Frowick  lies, 
Who  once  enjoyed  those  blessings  wealth  supplies ; 
His  courteous  manners  and  his  graceful  mien, 
His  well  ruled  house  where  plenteous  store  was  seen 
And  all  his  deeds  displayed  his  gentle  birth, 
When  like  a  gentleman  he  lived  on  Earth ; 
What  gentlemen  oft  love,  and  oft  pursue. 
Was  his  employment  and  his  pleasure  too ; 
Wild  beasts  to  hunt,  to  urge  his  falcons'  flight, 
And  ravage  foxes,  was  his  great  delight; 
Thus  waging  war  against  such  beasts  of  prey, 
He  killed  them  all  or  drove  them  far  away; 
But  if  his  neighbours  e'er  at  strife  became, 
His  mediation  quenched  the  angry  flame. 
Wherefore  may  God  forgive  this  man  so  blest, 
The  peace  and  requiem  of  eternal  rest. 
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This  strange  verse  was  written,  not  by  a  thoughtless  layman 
friend,  but  by  no  less  a  person  than  John  Wethampsted,  the 
venerable  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  shows  that  the  remem- 
brance of  worldly  pleasures  may  even  follow  a  man  to  his 
grave;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  abbots 
and  monks  were  as  good  sportsmen  with  hound  and  hawk  as 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  patricians  of  their  day. 
Hence  Abbot  John's  friendly  feeling  for  a  brother  Nimrod. 
The  inscription  is  at  any  rate  a  change  from  the  kind  we  so 
often  happen  upon  at  this  period,  a  time  when  purgatory 
and  its  penalties  harrowed  the  last  hours  of  all  who  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  priestly  prayers.  I  refer  to  the 
old  formula  : 

For  the  love  of  Jesu  pray  for  me 
I  may  not  pray  now,  pray  ye, 
That  my  peynes  may  less 'yd  be 
With  one  Pater  and  one  Ave  Marie. 


Richard  Ffolkeard.— 1451.    Pakefield,  Suffolk. 

Here  lies  master  Richard  Ffolkeard,  formerly 
Rector  of  a  mediety  of  this  church,  in  the  Southern 
part,  who  died  on  St.  Martin's  day  "  in  hyeme  " 
A.D.   1451. 

To  whose  soul  may  God  be  propitious. 

This  is  on  a  brass,  but  a  still  older  brass  to  John  Bowf  is  in 
the  same  church.     Also  on  a  brass  is  the  next,  to 

Sir  John  Stodeley.— 1505.     Over  Winchendon,  Bucks, 

Syr  iohn  Stodeley  &  hys  mother  Emmot  lynn 
under  thys  marbyll  stone  have  mynde  of 
us  forget  us  nat  we  pray  to  you  frendys 
everyehone  that  our  soulis  in  blys  may  be 
Say  A  pater  noster  with  an  ave 

Stodeley  was  a  Canon    of    either    St.    Albans    or    Oxford 
Cathedral. 

John    Clark.— 1541.       Winchester  College,  Hants.     (In  the 
Cloisters.) 

Beneath  this  stone  shut  up  in  the  dark, 
A  Fellow  &  a  Priest,  y'clept  John  Clark  : 

With  earthly  rose-water  he  did  delight  ye. 
But  now  he  deals  in  heavenly  aqua-vitae. 
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He  appears  to  have  been  both  a  divine  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
College. 


Bishop  KItte.— 1537.    Chancel  of  Stepney  Church,  London. 

Under  this  ston,  closyde  and  marmorate 
Lyeth  John  Kitte,  Londoner,  natyffe. 
Encreasing  in  vertues,  rose  to  hygh  estate 
In  the  fourth  Edward's  chapell,  by  his  young  lyflfe, 
Syth  whych  the  seventh's  Henryes  service  primatyffe, 
Proceeding  stil  in  vertuous  efficase, 
To  be  in  favour  with  this  our  Kynges  grase. 
With  witt  endewed,  chosen  to  be  legate, 
Sent  into  Spayne,  where  he  right  joyfully 
Combyned  both  Prynces,  in  peace  most  amate. 
In  Grece  archbyshop  elected  worthely, 
And  last  of  Cartyel  ralyng  pastorally, 
Keeping  nobly  household  wyth  grete  hospitality 
One  thousand  five  hundryd  thirty  &  sevyn ; 
Invyterate  wyth  pastoral  carys,  consumyd  wyth  age, 
The  nineteenth  of  Jun  reckonyd  full  evyn, 
Passyd  to  Hevyn  from  worldly  pylgramage. 
Of  who's  soul  good  pepul  of  cherite, 
Prey,  as  ye  wod  be  preyd  for ;  for  thus  must  ye  lie. 
Jesu  Mercy.     Lady  Helpe 


Anthony  Sutton.— 1543.    Isleworth,  Middlesex. 

Al  yow  that  doth  this  epitaph  rede  or  see 

Of  your  mere  goodnesse  &  grett  cherite 

Prey  for  y*  sowl  of  maister  antony 

Sutton,  Bach"  of  divinity. 

Who  dyed  in  secundo  August! 

Annoq'  Domini 

MCCCCXL  &  three. 


Edmunde    Hodson.  — 1580.     In  the  Cloisters  of  Winchester 
College,  Hants. 

EDMUNDE.  HODSON 

Gierke  &  Fellow  of  this  College 
Died  vii  of  August   1580 

Whoso  thow  erte,  with  loving  harte, 
Stande,  reade,  and  thinck  on  me; 
For  as  1  was,  soe  now  ihow  arte 
And  as  I  am,  aoe  shalt  thow  be. 
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John   Knapton.— 1591.    Norwich  Cathedral. 

Under  this  Ston, 

Ligs  John  Knapton, 

Who  died  just 

The  XXVI II  of  August, 

MDXC  and  on 

Of  thys  Chyrch  Peti-Canon. 

Not  ''  minor  "  Canon  in  those  days,  but  *'  peti  "  or  "  little." 

William  Darkenoll.— 1596.     Penshurst,  Kent. 

73 
Here  lyeth  William  Darkenoll  Pson.  of  this  place, 
Ending  his  ministerie  even  this  year  of  grace  1596 
His  father  &  mother  &  wyfes  two  by  name 
80        88  50     57 

John,  Jone,  &  two  Margaretts  all  lived  in  good  fame  : 
Their  several  ages  who  liketh  to  know 
Over  each  of  their  names,  the  figures  doth  shewe, 
The  sons  &  daughters  now  sprong  of  this  race, 
Are  five  score  and  odd  in  every  place. 

Decessed  Julii  12  anno  supra  dicto. 

The  following  on  Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  quaint  one,  but  I 
can  give  no  data  except  that  it  was  written  by  Sir  J. 
Harrington  : 

On  a  Married  Bishop.— 1596  (?) 

Here  lies  the  first  prelate  made  Christendom  see. 

A  bishop,  a  husband  unto  a  ladee ; 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  secret  &  hid, 

He  cried,  '*  Oh  boy,  I  die,"  &  even  so  he  did. 

Possibly  this  may  have  been  the  Richard  Fletcher,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife  married  again,  a 
circumstance  of  such  an  unheard-of  nature  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth suspended  him  from  his  episcopal  functions. 

The  following  epitaph  on  two  Vicars  buried  in  one  grave 
is,  I  believe,  unique : 

Robert  Roch  (1625)  &  John  Antrem  (1669).    Elton,  Dorset. 

The  bodys  here  of  two  Divines  embrace. 
Both  which  were  once  the  Pastors  of  this  place  : 
And  if  their  corps  each  other  seem  to  greet 
What  will  they  do  when  soule  &  body  meet? 
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Ralph  Tyer,  B.D. — 1627.    Kendal,  Westmorland. 

Lx)ndon  bred  me  Weftminfter  fed  me 

Cambridge  fped  me  my  fifter  wed  me 

Study  taught  me living  sought  me 

Learning  bought  me  Kendal  caught  me 

Labour  preffed  me  Sickneff  distreffed  me 

Death  oppreffed  me  the  grave  poffeffed  me 

God  firft  gave  me Chrift  did  fave  me 

Earth  did  crave   me and heaven   would  have  me. 

William  Ingram.— 1634.     Broughton,  Staffs. 

Here    lies   the   first    whom    death    translated 
After  this  Church  was  consecrated. 
The  first  Pastor  here  install'd 
And  Mr  William  Ingram  call'd 
Mirrour  of  Peace,  Master  of  Arts, 
Of  Holy  Carriage  &  good  parts. 
True  fight  he  fought,  true  race  he  ran 
He  was,  he  is,  a  blessed  man. 

Obiit  Januarii  if  AN'O  •  DM'  1634 

Broughton  Church  was  built  in  the  year  1600. 

Theophilus  Field.— 1636.    Hereford  Cathedral. 

BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 
Anagram  : — He  fail'd  not  any. 
The  Sun,  that  light  unto  three  churches  gave, 
Is  set.    This  Field  is  buried  in  a  grave. 
This  Sun  shall  rise,  this  Field  renew  his  flowers, 
This  sweetness  breathe  for  ages,  not  for  hours. 

The  *'  three  churches  "  refer  to  his  having  been  successively 
Bishop  of  LlandafT,  St.  Davids,  and  Hereford.  The 
anagram  is  not  a  good  one,  no  fewer  than  five  letters  having  to 
be  imported  and  five  not  used. 

Nicholas  Qreenhill.— 1650.   Whitnash  Church,  Warwickshire. 

This  Grecnhill  pcriwig'd  with  snow 

Was  leavild  in  the  spring  : 
This  Hill  ye  Nine  and  Three  did  know 

Was  sacred  to  his  king. 
But  he  must  Downe  although  so  much  Divine 

Before  he  Rise  never  to  Set  but  Shine. 

He  was  the  first  headmaster  of  Rugby  School  of  whom  there 
is  any  record,  and  Rector  of  Whitnash,  in   Warwickshire. 
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The  ''  nine  and  three  "  in  the  third  line  probably  refer  to 
the  nine  Muses  and  the  three  Graces.  He  was  seventy  at  his 
death,  and  the  epitaph  was  composed  by  his  successor, 
Richard  Boles,  who  composed  his  own  also,  which  reads 
thus  : 

Richard  Boles.— 1689.    Whitnash  Church,  Warwickshire. 

This  Mirrour  makes  me  Slight  a  Life  Halfe  Dead 
Because  a  Better  comes  when  this  is  Fled. 
My  Time  &  Place  where  I  do  Live  are  knowne  : 
My  Deathe  &  Graue  none  knowes  but  God  alone. 
My  Death  Is  Certaine,  &  Vncertaine,  Then 
Mortalls  Beware,   Death  comes  you  know  not  when. 
I  value  not  a  Tombe,  obscure  to  lie 
With  Vertue  in  our  Immortalitie. 
My  life  runs  on  Five  yeares  beyond  Four  Score. 
Once  I  must  die,  and  then  shall  Die  no  more. 

R.   L.   Boles  Ano  :   Dni  :   1689  i^TAT  :  85 

Rev.  John  Cotton.— 1652. 

A  living  breathing  bible ;   tables  where 
Both  covenants  at  large  engraven  were ; 
Gospel   &   Law  in   heart  had  each  column, 
His  head  an  Index  to  the  sacred  volume 
His  very  name  a  title  page  :  and  next 
His  life  a  Commentary  on  the  Text. 
Oh,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth 
Without  errata,  we  may  think  he'll  be 
In  leaves  &  covers  of  eternity. 

Rev.  Cotton  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  in  New  England. 
His  epitaph  was  written  by  Mr.  Woodbridge, -and  is  supposed 
to  have  given  Benjamin  Franklin  the  idea  for  his  own, 
written  by  himself. 

Samuel  Rutter,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. — 1662.    St.  Ger- 
mains  Cathedral,  Isle  of  Man. 

In  this  house,  which  I  have  borrowed  from  my 

Bretheren  the  worms,  do  I  lye,  Samuel,  by  divine  permission 

Bishop  of  this  Island,  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection  to  life  : 

Reader,  stop ;  view  the  Lord  Bishops  Palace  &  smile. 

He  died  May  30^11  1662. 

He  was  buried  under  the  then  uncovered  steeple  of  his  own 
cathedral,  with  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  translation. 
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On  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel  of  Mullion  Church  is  this 
quaint  epitaph  : 

Rev.  H.  Flavell.— 1682.    Mullion,  Cornwall. 

Earth  take  thine  Earth,  my  Sin  let  Satan  have't, 
The  world  my  goods,  my  soul  to  God  who  gave't. 
For  from  these  four,  Earth,  Satan,  World  &  God, 
My  flesh,  my  sin,  my  goods,  my  soul  I  had. 

John  Durston.— 1727.    Miserden,  Glos. 

John  Durston  Rector  of  Alton  Berners,  Wilts 
&  of  this  Church  more  than  40  years  aet  82, 

All  words  are  vain 
Where  none  can  count  the  worth. 

John  Potter,    D.D. — 1747.    Canterbury  Cathedral,  Kent. 

Alack  and  well  aday ! 

POTTER  himself  is  turned  to  Clay. 

Dr.  John  Potter  was  in  his  day  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  the  author  of  ''  Antiquities  of  Greece  "  and  many 
other  works.     Born  in  Yorkshire  1674,  died  1747. 

Jonn  Laurie.    Eskdalemuir,  Dumfries. 

Here  lies  JOHN    LAURIE, 

Neither  rich  nor  poor. 
Last  minister  of  Wauchoppe, 

And  first  of  Eskdalemuir. 

On  a  Former  Rector.    Castle  Camps,  Cambs. 

Mors  mortis  morti   mortem  nisi  morte  dedisset, 
/Eternae  Vitae  Janua  clausa  foret. 

Translation  : 

Unless  the  Death  of  Death  (Christ)  had  given  death  to 
Death  by  his  own  death,  the  gate  of  eternal  life  had  been 
ck>scd. 

On  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.    Binsey,  near  Oxford. 

He  dy'd  of  (juinsy, 

And  was  buned  at  Binsey. 
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St.  Margaret's,  Lowestoft. 

Here  lie  your  Pain  Full 

Ministers.     Lament; 
You  Must  Account  How  You 

This  Life  Haue  Spent; 
Worthy  Your  Tears;  He's  Dead, 

His  Worke  Is  Done, 
Live  What   He  Taug^ht  You, 

For  His  Glass  Is  Run. 
His    Soule's    In    Blisse,    The    Dust 

His  Body  Takes. 
Thus  Wee  Loose  All,  While 

Heaven  and  Earth  Part  Stakes. 
But  Patiently  Await,  He 

Shall  Arise 
By  An  Habeas  Corpus,  At 

The  Last  Assize. 

Bishop  Kitchynge.    St.  Asaph,  Flints, 

If  Kitchynge  was  his  name,  ^s  I  have  found, 
Then  Death  now  keeps  his  Kitchynge  underground ; 
And  hungry  worms,  that  late  of  flesh  did  eat 
Their  Kitchynge  now  devours  instead  of  meat. 

David  Livingstone,  Missionary. — 1873.    Westminster  Abbey 

Brought  by  faithful  hands 

Over  land  &  sea 

Here  rests 

DAVID  .  LIVINGSTONE 

Missionary 

Traveller 

Philanthropist 

Born  March   igtli  1813 

At  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire 

Died  May  ist  1873 

At  Chitambos  Village,    Ulala. 

For  30  years  his  life  was  spent 

in  an  unwearied  effort 

To  evangelise  the  native  races, 

To  explore  the  undiscovered  secrets 

To  abolish  the  desolating  slave  trade 

Of  Central  Africa. 

Where,  with  his  last  words  he  wrote : 

"  All  I  can  add  in  my  solitude  is. 

May   Heaven's   rich   blessing   come   down 

On   every  one,   American,   English  or  Turk, 

Who  will  help  to  heal 

This  open  sore  of  the  world." 
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Rev.  Peter  Elkington. 

Passenger, 

Suffer  me  to  inform  you, 

That  over  these  ashes, 

No  tear  was  ever  shed, 

And  that  for  many  years  this  turf  has  wanted  a  signature. 

For  a  moment  let  Oblivion  hold  her  exultation. 

With  sorrow  and  sincerity 

This  plain  stone  is  inscribed, 

(by  one  who  never  saw  him) 

To  the  memory  of  the 

Rev  Peter  Elkincton 

A  man  of  great  genius  and  many  virtues. 

Whose  lot  it  was  in   this   world 

To  live  in  neglect,  without  comfort 

And  to  die  in  solitude  without  a  friend. 

Great  God,  are  not  these  things  noted  in  thy  book  ! 

Dr.  Hoare.  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Here  lies  th'  accomplished  Dr.  Hoare, 
Whose  length  of  years  was  ninety-four. 
His  manners  were  the  most  polite; 
His  learning  was  as  exquisite  : 
He  was  in  Greek  to  all  superior. 
And  in  Latin  to  few  inferior. 
There  lies  not  in  our  Mother  Earth 
A  son  of  more  intrinsic  worth, 
And  at  this  time  we  hardly  can 
Find  so  learn 'd  so  good  a  man. 


^      ^ 


SOLDIERS. 


From  the  peace  of  the  Church  (though  in  that  direction 
civil  wars  are  not  unknown)  we  pass  to  the  field  of  Mars, 
to  the  soldier,  to  whose  memory  many  interesting  inscriptions 
have  been  written.  They  are  not  all  male  soldiers,  as  several 
females,  strangely  enough,  figure  among  them,  and  each  lady 
a  heroine. 

In  the  aisle  of  Winchester  Cathedral  lies  Colonel  Richard 
Boles,  who  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  did  "  wounders,"  but 
who  at  Alton  was  stopped  in  his  gallant  career,  as  narrated 
in  the  inscription.  On  his  memorial  the  date  1641  is  given, 
but  Edge  Hill  was  fought  October  23rd,  1642,  and  was  a 
victory  to  neither  side : 

Colonel  Richard  Boles.— 1641  (?)    Winchester  Cathedral. 

A  Memoriall 

For  the  renowned  Martialist,  Richard  Boles,  of  ye 
Right  Worshypful  of  the  Boles,  in  Linckhornesheire  :  Colonell 
of  a  Ridgment  of  Foot  of  1300,  Who  for  his  Gratious  King 
Charles  ye  First,  did  Wounders  at  the  Battell  of  Edge  Hill, 
his  last  Action ;  to  omit  all  others,  was  att  Alton,  in  the  County 
of  Southampton. 

Surprised  by  five  or  Six  Thousands  of  the  Rebells,  who 
caused  him  there  quartered  to  fly  to  the  Church  with  near 
fourscore  of  his  men,  who  there  fought  them  Six  or  Seven 
Houers,  &  then  the  Rebells  breaking  in  upon  them,  he  slew 
with  his  Sword  six  or  seven  of  them,  &  then  was  Slayne 
himselfe,  with  sixty  of  his  men  aboute  him. 

•    1641. 

Zadock  Shermendine.— 1727-  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 

Obiit  24  July,  1727. 

For  feats  in  Flandri's  plains  renown 'd, 

Here  lies  a   British  blade; 
Age  gave  at  last  the  fatal  wound, 

Which  foes  in  vain  essay 'd  : 
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Yet  boasts  the  grave  but  half  its  prey, 

Whilst  friends  his  name  adore; 
His  deeds  shall  consecrate  his  clay, 

And  what  can  Marlboro'  more? 

During  the  Rebellion  of  1745  a  number  of  Scots  lassies 
followed  the  white  cockade  to  England,  some  of  whom  we 
read  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  River  Esk  whilst  in 
flood ;  but  among  those  saved  was  Margaret  Ewing,  who 
marched  with  the  Highlanders.  They  were  for  some  time 
quartered  at  Brampton,  but  after  they  left  she  married  John 
Richardson  (Dec.  28,  1748),  who  was  a  small  yeoman- 
farmer  owning  some  45  acres.  They  appear  to  have  sold 
this  and  emigrated  to  America,  where  John  died  in  1799  and 
his  wife  in  1813,  aged  eighty-four  years.  She  left  her  estate 
to  her  grandson  on  condition  that  he  placed  the  following  in 
the  graveyard  of  her  native  village : 

Margaret  Richardson.— 1813.    Brampton  (Cumberland  ?). 

Here  rest  my  old  bones ;  my  vexation  now  ends 

I  have  lived  far  too  long  for  myself  &  my  friends. 

As  for  churchyards  and  grounds  which  the  parsons  call 

holy, 
*Tis  a  rank  piece  of  priestcraft,  and  founded  on  folly ; 
In  short  I  despise  them ;  and  as  for  my  soul. 
It  may  rise  the  last  day  with  my  bones  from  this  hole; 
But  about  the  next  world  I  ne'er  troubled  my  pate. 
If  no  better  than  this,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Fate, 
When  millions  of  bodies  rise  up  in  a  riot, 
O,  pray,  let  the  bones  of  Old  Margaret  lie  quiet! 

Some  years  after  the  vicar  sent  a  copy  of  these  lines  to  the 
Chancellor  of  his  district,  also  to  the  stonemason,  George 
Rowell,  with  a  request  that  he  would  obliterate  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  did.  Many  old  persons  at  an  inquiry  held 
some  years  ago  gave  evidence  as  to  remembering  the 
inscription. 

William  Billings.— 1791     Fairfield,  Staffs. 
AGED    102 
Conquests  I  shar'd  in  manv  a  dreadful  scene, 
With  matchless  MARLBORO'  S:  with  brave  EUGENE. 
To  peaceftil  quarters  billeted  am  I, 
And  hero  forgetful  of  my  labours  lie. 
Let  me  alone,  awhile  asleep,  not  slain, 
For,  when  the  trumpet  sounds,  I'll  march  again. 

R    2 
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Billings  was  born  "  under  a  hedge  "  in  Fairfield,  near  Long- 
nor,  and  also  died  at  Fairfield,  January  28th,  1791,  at  the 
alleged  age  of  102  ;  but  another  account  says  he  was  born 
in  1694  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  died. 
He  never  knew  what  sickness  was,  and  died  without  a  groan. 
Lucky  man ! 

Sir  Edward  Winter. — C.  1680.    Battersea,  Surrey. 

Born  to  be  great  in  fortune  as  in  mind ; 

Too  great  to  be  within  an  isle  oonfin'd; 

Young,  helpless,  friendless,  seas  unknown  he  try'd, 

But  English  courage  all  these  wants  supply 'd. 

A  pregnant  wit,  a  painful  diligence, 

Care  to  provide  &  bounty  to  dispense, 

Join'd  with  a  soul  sincere,  plain,  open,  just, 

Procur'd  him  friends,  &  friends  procur'd  him  trust. 

These  were  his  fortune,  rise,  &  thus  began 

The  hardy  youth,  rais'd  to  that  happy  man. 

A  rare  example  &  unknown  to  most, 

Where  wealth  is  gain'd  &  conscience  is  not  lost. 

Not  less  in  martial  honour  was  his  name, 

Witness  his  actions  of  immortal  fame. 

Alone,  unarm 'd,  a  tiger  he  oppressed. 

And  crush 'd  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast. 

Thrice  twenty  mounted  Moors  he  overthrew. 

Singly,  on  foot,  some  wounded,  some  he  slew, 

Dispers'd  the  rest;    What  more  could  Sampson  do? 

Sir  Edward  was  an  East  India  Company  captain  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and,  being  attacked  in  the  woods  by  a  tiger, 
ran  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  the  furious  animal  flew  at 
him ;  but  the  captain  caught  him  in  his  arms,  fell  back  with 
him  into  the  river,  and  held  him  under  water  till  he  was 
drowned.  This  and  another  exploit  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  epitaph. 

Captain  Gervase  Scrope.— 1705.    St.  Michael's,  Coventry. 

Here  lies  the  bodye  of  Captain  Gervase  Scrope  of  the  family 
of  the  Scropes  of  Bolton  in  the  County  of  York,  who  departed 
this  life  the  26  day  of  August  Anno  Domi  1705  aged  66 

An  epitaph  written  by  himself  In  the  agony  &  dolorous 
paines  of  the  goute  &  dyed  soon  after. 

Here  lies  an  old  tossed  Tennis  ball 
Was  Racketted  from  Spring  to  Fall, 
With  so  much  Heat  &  so  much  Haste 
Time's  arm,  for  shame,  got  tired  at  last. 
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Four  Kings  in  camps  he  truly  served, 

And  from  his  Loyalty  ne'er  swerved ; 

Father  ruined,  the  Son  slighted, 

And  from  the  Crown  ne'er  requited. 

Loss  of  Estate,  Relations,  Blood, 

Was  too  well  known,  but  did  no  good. 

With  long  campaigns,  &  paines  of  th'  gout, 

He  could  no  longer  hold  it  out. 

Always  a  restless  life  he  led, 

Never  at  quiet,  until  quite  dead. 

He  married  in  his  latter  dayes. 

One  who  exceeds  the  common   praise. 

But  wanting  breath  still  to  make  known 

Her  true  affection  &  his  own, 

Death  kindly  came,  all  wants  supplied. 

By  giving  rest  which  life  denied. 

The  next,  often  quoted  epitaphs,  I  have  failed  to  trace 
to  their  origin ;  they  are  probably  not  genuine,  but  I  am  ever 
open  to  correction,  and  wishful  to  glean  facts  in  connection 
with  any  epitaphs  in  this  book  : 

Soldiers.    ''Slew  at  Waterloo." 

JOHN    MACPHERSON 
Was  a  remarkable  person 
He  stood  six  feet  two 
Without  his  shoe 
And  he  was  slew 
At  Waterloo. 

The  following,  also  supposedly  copied  from  a  Scot's 
tombstone,  is  suspiciously  like  the  above,  though  the  names 
are  different ;  brothers,  perhaps  ? 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Alexander  Macpherson. 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  : 

He  was  two  yards  high  in  his  stockin'd  feet, 

And  kept  his  accoutrements  clean  &  neat. 

And  he  was  slew 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo : 

He  was  shot  by  a  bullet 

Plumb  through  his  gullet. 

It  went  in  at  his  throat 

And  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  coat. 

Captain   Dyer.    Glastonbury,  Soms. 

Whom  neither  sword  nor  gun   in   warr 
Could  slay,  in  peace  a  cough  did  marr; 
'Gainst  rebels  he,  &  lust  &  sin, 
Fought  the  good  figi)t,  died  life  to  win 
t>one  by  Alexander  his  son. 
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On  a  Hussar.    Near  Bristol. 

I  went  and  listed  in  the  Tenth  Hussars, 

And  galloped  with  them  to  the  bloody  wars, 

*'  Die  for  your  sovereign — for  your  country  die!  " 

To  earn  such  glory  feeling  rather  shy, 

Snug  I  slipped  home.     But  death  soon  sent  me  off. 

After  a  struggle  with  the  hooping  cough. 

On  Two  Soldiers  who  were  murdered.    Fareham,  Hants. 

As  o'er  this   tomb  some  sorrowing  comrade  stands, 
And  mourns  our  life,  cut  off  by  foreign  hands; 
As  Fancy  views  the  reeking  blade  around 
And  life's  warm  current  rushing  from  the  wound, 
Let  him  exclaim  with  manly  grief  opprest 
"  Here  unoffending  murder 'd  victims  rest!  " 
Oh !  may  our  fate  in  warning  accents  show 
What  mischiefs  from  ungovern'd  passions  flow. 

The  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  some 
foreign  sailors,  during  a  carousal  and  subsequent  fray. 

Sergeant  Cooper.    St.  Paul's,  Bedford. 

Censure  not  rashly 

Natures  apt  to  halt ; 
That  man's  not  born 

That  dies  without  a  fault. 

Maiden  Lilliard.    Ancrum  Moor,  Roxburgh,  N.B. 

Fair  MAIDEN  LILLIARD  lies  under  this  stone 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame 
Upon  the  English  lions  she  had  laid  many  thumps 
And  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off  she  fought  upon  her 
stumps. 

Ancrum  Moor  was  fought  in  1544,  and  was  the  outcome  of 
the  atrocities  of  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  who  had  entered  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  3000  mercenaries,  Germans,  Spanish,  and 
Scots  (700  of  the  last),  and  had  burnt  and  slain  all  before 
him,  a  mere  wanton  havoc.  A  battle  was  at  length  fought 
at  Ancrum  Moor,  during  which  the  700  Scots  threw  off  their 
badges  and  fought  for  their  own  countrymen.  The  English 
were  defeated  and  scattered,  800  killed  and  1000  made 
prisoners.  It  was  during  the  flight  that  Lilliard  killed  several 
of  the  English  with  her  own  hand,  and  fell  at  last  as 
described.  She  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a 
stone  still  marks  the  spot. 
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The  lines  just  quoted  look  like  a  copy  of  those  in  "  The 
Woeful  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase": 

For  VVidderington  I  needs  must  wail 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps, 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 

He  fought  upon  the  stumps. 

Thomas  Corblshley.— 1760.    Gawsworth,  Cheshire. 

Reader  take  notice 
That  on  ye  12  Feby  1760 

Tho.  Corbishley 

A  brave  veteran  Dragoon 

Here  went  to  his  quarters; 

But  remember  that  when 

The  trumpet  calls 

He'll  out  and  march  again. 

The  next  ends  with  a  very  similar  idea  as  to  rising  again 
to  orders  : 

On  an  Officer  of  Marines.    Barwick-in-Elmet,  Yorks. 

Here  lies,  retired  from  busy  scenes, 
A  first  lieutenant  of  Marines, 
Who  lately  lived  in  gay  content, 
On  board  the  good  ship  Diligent. 
Now  stripp'd  of  all  his  warlike  show. 
And  laid  in  box  of  elm  below, 
Confin'd  in  earth  in  narrow  borders, 
He  rises  not  till  further  orders. 

On  a  Good  Soldier.    Chichester,  Sussex. 

Here  lies  an  old  soldier  whom  all  must  applaud, 
Since  he  suffer'd  much  hardship  at  home  &  abroad, 
But  the  hardest  engagement  he  ever  was  in. 
Was  the  Battle  of  Self  in  the  conquest  of  Sin. 

Thomas  Anderson.— 1752.  In  a  village,  near  Richmond,  Yorks. 
Aged  31   years. 
—  STOP  .  TRAVELLER!  — 

I've  pass'd — repass'd 

The  seas  and  distant  lands. 
Can  find  no  rest 

But  in  my  Saviour's  hands. 

This  epitaph  has  Bometimes  been  ascribed  to  a  sailor,  but 
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the  unfortunate  man  to  whose  memory  it  was  written  was  a 
dragoon  in  Sir  John  Ligonier's  regiment,  stationed  at  Shrews- 
bury. He  deserted,  but  was  recaptured  and  shot  December 
nth,  1752.     He  wrote  his  own  epitaph. 

Here  is  an  epitaph  to  another  female  soldier  : 

Phoebe  Hessel.— 1821.    Old  Church,  Brighton. 

In   Memory  of 

PHCEBE  .  HESSEL 

Who  was  born  at  Stepney  in  the  year  17 13 

She  served  for  many  years 

As  a  private  soldier  in   the  5^11  Reg*^  of   Foot 

In  different  parts  of  Europe; 

And  in  the  year   1745,   fought  under  the 

command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 

Where   she   received  a   bayonet  wound   in   her   arm. 

Her  long  life,   which  commenced  in  the 

reign   of   Queen    Anne,    extended   to   George   IV, 

by  whose  munificence  she  received 

comfort  &  support  in  her  latter  years. 

She  died  at  Brig^hton  where  she  had  long  resided, 

Deer  i2tli  1 82 1 

Aged    108  years. 


^     ^ 


SAILORS. 

Sailors,  from  the  fact  of  so  many  of  them  dying  at  sea  and 
finding  a  liquid  tomb  in  the  vasty  deep,  have  not  so  many 
opportunities  of  receiving  epitaphs  as  other  folk ;  still  a  fair 
number  are  in  existence,  of  which  the  following  are  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  ones.  The  first  is  to  one  to  whom 
England  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  as  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  navigators  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but 
his  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  won  for  him 
a  fame  which  can  never  die. 

Our  Virgin  Queen,  from  whom  the  name  of  Virginia  was 
given  to  the  State  in  America,  was  so  delighted  with  Drake's 
memorable  two  and  a  half  years'  voyage  round  the  world 
that  she  ordered  his  ship  to  be  brought  to  the  then  village 
of  Deptford,  where  she  gave  a  great  banquet  to  Admiral 
Drake  and  thereat  knighted  him.  Probably  she  had  much 
reason  thus  to  honour  our  countryman,  as  it  was  his  practice 
to  bring  home  immense  treasures  from  the  Spanish  main  to 
Her  Majesty's  coffers.  During  one  voyage,  between  Cape 
St.  Vincent  and  Cadiz,  he  took  and  destroyed  upwards  of 
I  GO  ships  and  a  number  of  castles,  a  feat  he  alluded  to  as 
"  singeing  the  Spanish  King's  beard."  He  died  on  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America,  and  was 
buried  at  sea. 

When  his  body  was  cast  into  the  sea  these  lines  by  way 
of  epitaph  were  appended  to  the  body  : 

Sir  Francis  Drake.— 1596.    Buried  at  sea. 

Relipio  quamvis   Romana  resurgeret  olim, 
Effoderet  tumulum  non  puto  Drake  tuum. 

Non  est  quod  metuas,  ne  te  combusserit  uUa 
Posteritas  :  in  aquA  tutus  ab  igne  manes. 

Which  Englished  reads  : 

Though  Rome's  religion  should  in  time  return, 
Drake  none  thy  body  will  ungrave  again  ; 

There  is  no  fear  posterity  should  bum 
Those  bones,  which  free  from  fire  in  sea  remain. 
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Another  worthy  Englishman  has  his  praise  sung  in  his 
epitaph,  one  more  seaman  from  the  West  country,  the  birth- 
place of  so  many  heroes  : 

Owen  FItz- Pen.— 1636.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Truro.  (In  the 
North  Aisle.) 

"  A6^a  iv  tnpiarols  @eu " 
To  the  pious  and  well  deserved  memory 
of  Owen  Fitz-Pen,  alias  Phippen, 
who  travelled  over  many  parts  of  the 
world,   &  on  the  24  March   1620,  was 
taken  by  the  Turkes,  &  made  a 
Captive  in  Argier.      He   projected   sundry 
plots  for  his  libertie,   &  on  ye 
17  June  1627,  with  ten  other  christian 
captives,  Dutch  &  French  persuaded 
by  his  counsel  &  courage,  he 
began  a  cruel  fight  with  65  Turkes 
in  their  owne  ship — which  lasted  three  hours — 
in  which  5  of  his  company  were 
slaine;    yet  God  made  him  captalne, 
and  so  he  wrought  the  ship  into  Cartagene, 
being  of  500  Tuns  &  22  ordce 
The  king  sent  for  him  to  Madrid  to  see 
him,  he  was  prefered  a  captaine's 
place  &  the  Ks  favour  if  he  would 
turn  papist,  which  he  refused.     He  sold 
all  for  ;^6,ooo  returned  into  England 
and  died  at  Lamorna  17  March  1636 


Melcombe  in  Dorset  was  his  place  of  birth 
Age  54,  &  here  lies  earth  in  earth. 

Geo.  Fitz-Pen  alias  Phippen 

Ipsius  frater  et  hujus  ecclesiae  Rector  H.M.P. 

Admiral  Benbow. — 1702.    Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John  Benbow 

Esq,  Admiral  of  the  White,   a  true  pattern  of 

English  courage,  who  lost  his  life  in  defense 

of  his  Queene  and  Country,  November  y«  4tli  1702, 

in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age,  by  a  wound  in  his 

legg,  received  in  an  engagement  with  Mores  Du 

Casse,    being  mUch    lamented. 

John  Benbow,  commonly  called  "  Old  Benbow,"  had  little 
claim  to  the  prefix  "old,"  as  he  was  but  fifty-two  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  thus  : 

Whilst  cruising  in  the  Spanish  main  he  fell  in  with  the 
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French  Admiral  Du  Casse,  and  an  engagement  commenced 
which  was  so  stubbornly  contested  that  it  lasted  for  the  best 
part  of  four  days ;  but  during  the  last  day  Benbow  sus- 
tained the  combined  attack  of  the  French  ships,  his  own 
fleet  having  disobeyed  and  forsaken  him.  A  chain  shot 
shattered  one  of  his  legs,  yet  he  would  not  be  taken  below, 
but  fought  through  the  night,  when  the  French  bore  away. 

Benbow  died  of  his  injuries  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and 
was  buried  there,  his  cowardly  officers  being  afterwards 
court-martialled  and  punished. 

The  next  is  an  extraordinary  one,  to  the  memory  of  a 
female  sailor,  who  actually  fought  for  her  country  : 

Anne  Spragge.— 1692.    St.  Luke's,  Chelsea. 

Sacred  to  posterity. 

In  a  vault  near  this  place,  lies  the  body  of 

ANNE,  the  only  daughter  of 

Edward  Chamberlayne,  LL.D. 

Born  in   London  January  20.    1667, 

Who 

For  a  considerable  time  declined  the  matrimonial  state, 

And  scheming  many  things 

Superior  to   her  sex  &   age, 

On  the  30*-^  of  June  1690, 

And  under  the  command  of  her  brother, 

With  the  arms  &  in  the  dress  of  a  man, 

She  approved  herself  a  true  VIRAGO 

By  fighting  undaunted  in  a  fireship  against  the  French 

Upwards  of  six  hours. 

She  might  have  given  us  a  race  of  heroes, 

Had  not  premature  fate  interposed. 

She  returned  safe  from  that  naval  engagement, 

And  was  married  in  some  months  after,   to 

JOHN  SPRAGGE  Esq 

With   whom  she  lived  half  a  year  extremely  happy 

But  being  delivered  of  a  daughter 

She  died  a   few  days  after 

Oct  30  •    1692 

Thomas  Qoldsmith.— 1714.    Cantley,  Norfolk. 

Men  that  are  virtuous  ferve  the  Lord ; 
And  the  Devil's  by  his  friends  ador'd, 
And  as  they  merit  get  a  place 
Amidst  the  blest  or  hellish  race. 
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To  the  casual  reader  this  verse  would  appear  somewhat 
enigmatical.  It  is  to  a  sailor's  memory,  a  very  able  seaman ; 
but  one  word  will  supply  the  key  to  the  epitaph  :  Goldsmith 
was  a  pirate.  He  did  his  deeds  on  too  small  a  scale,  and 
was  born  a  hundred  years  too  late;  had  he  been  afloat  in 
Elizabethan  days  he  would  probably  have  been  accounted 
a  hero. 

The  next  epitaph  honours  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
made  famous  by  Daniel  Defoe  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  favourite  hero  of  all  English 
boys.  Selkirk  was  a  native  of  Largo,  in  Scotland,  and  was 
buried  there;  but  the  following  memorial  inscription  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

Alexander  Selkirk.    Largo,  Fifes. 

In  Memory  of 
ALEXANDER  •  SELKIRK 

Mariner. 

A  native  of  Largo,   in  the  county  of  Fife,   Scotland 

Who  lived  on  this  island,  in  complete 

solitude,  for  four  years  &  four  months. 

He  was  landed  from  the  "Cinque  Ports,"  galley 

96  tons   18  guns  a.d.    1704,   and 

was  taken  off  in  the  "  Duke  " 

Privateer,  12      February  1709. 

He  died  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  "  Weymouth  '' 

A.D.   1723  aged  47. 

This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  "  Look-out  " 

By  Commodore  Powell  &   the  officers 

of  H.M.S.  "  Topaze  "  a.d.   1868. 

Admiral  Byng.— 1757-    Southill,  Beds. 

To  the   perpetual   disgrace  of   public  justice 

The  Honourable  JOHN   BYNG 

Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Fell  a  martyr  to  political  persecution 

March  14  in  the  year  1757 

When  bravery  and  loyalty  were  insufficient  securities 

for  the  life  and  honour  of  a  naval  officer. 

John  Byng  was  the  victim  of  popular  clamour.  He  was 
sent  with  a  fleet  to  relieve  Minorca,  then  besieged  by  the 
French  under  Gallissoniere,  but  after  a  feeble  attack  he  was 
forced,  from  the  paucity  of  ships  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, to  retire,  and  Minorca  was  taken.  The  Government, 
who  were  to  blame  for  sending  him  out  with  an  inadequate 
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fleet,  threw  the  blame  upon  Byng,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
and  sentenced  to  death,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to 
mercy ;  but  the  public  clamour  was  too  great,  and  he  was 
shot  on  his  own  quarterdeck  (showing  great  manliness  and 
fortitude)  at  Portsmouth,  March  14th,   1757. 

W.  R.  Phelps.— 1789.     Waddington  Church,  Yorks. 

In   Memory  of 

WILLIAM  .   RICHARD  •   PHELPS 

(late  Boatswain  of   H.M.S.   **  Invincible  ") 

He  accompanied   Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage 

round  the  world,  &  died 

April   2ist   1789. 

When  I  was  like  you, 
For  years  not  a   few. 
On  the  ocean  I  toil'd, 
On  the  line  I  have  broil'd. 
In  Greenland  I've  shiver 'd, 
Now  from  hardships  deliver 'd, 
Capsiz'd  by  old  Death, 
I  surrender'd  my  breath ; 
And  now  I  lie  snug, 
As  a  bug  in  a  rug. 

Joseph  Rene  Bellot  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  French 
Navy,  who  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition  sent 
out  in  1 85 1,  under  Captain  Kennedy,  to  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin's  lost  expedition.  The  search  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  again  went  out  under  Captain  Inglefield  in  1853, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  by  falling  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  A  tablet  was  placed  on  the  neighbouring 
land  worded  thus  : 

Lieut.  Bellot.— 1853,     Beechy  Island. 

In   memory  of 

LIEUT  .  BELLOT, 

of  the  French  Navy, 

Who  lost  his  life  whilst  nobly 

aidincf  in   the  srnrch  for 

Sir  John    Franklin 

In  the  VVrllinp^ton  Channel, 

where  he  was  drowned 

on   the   1 8th  of  August    1853. 

This  Tablet   to  record  the   sad   event 

was  erected  bv  a   Friend 

A.D.    1854. 
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Persons  passing  along  the  river  in  front  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  will  notice  in  the  grounds  a  fine  granite  obelisk ; 
this  bears  the  following  words  : 

To  the  intrepid  young 

BELLOT 

of    the    French    Navy, 

Who  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue 

FRANKLIN 

shared  the  fate  &  glory  of  that 

illustrious  navigator 

(From  his  British  admirers). 

1853. 

Our  next  is  quite  a  poetic  effort,  and  is  to 
Captain  Harry  Clark.— 1836.    Bideford,  Devon. 

—  Aged  61  years.  — 
Our  worthy  Friend  who  lies  beneath  this  stone 
Was  Master  of  a  vessel  all  his  own, 
Houses  &  Lands  had  he,  and  Gold  in  Store, 
He  spent  the  whole  &  would  if  ten  times  more. 

o  o  o 

For  twenty  years  he  scarce  slept  In  a  bed 
Linhays  &  Limekilns  lulled  his  weary  Head, 
Because  he  would  not  to  the  Poorhouse  go 
For  his  Proud  Spirit  would  not  let  him  go. 

o  o  o 

The  Blackbirds  whistling  notes  at  break  of  Day 
Used  to  awake  him  from  his  Bed  of  Hay. 
Unto  the  Bridge  and  Quay  he  then  repaired, 
To  see  what  Shipping  up  the  River  Steered. 

o  o  o 

Oft  In  the  week  he  used  to  view  the  Bay, 
To  see  what  Ships  were  coming  from  the  sea. 
To  Captain's  Wives  he  brought  the  welcome  News, 
And  to  the  Relatives  of  all  the  Crews. 

o  o  o 

At  last  poor  HARRY  •  CLARK  was  taken  111, 
And  carried  to  the  Workhouse  'gainst  his  Will, 
But  being  of  this  Mortal  Life  quite  tired 
He  lived  about  a  Month,  &  then  expired. 

Another  master  mariner  is  commemorated  in  the  next. 
Bond  was  a  ''character"  in  the  little  Norfolk  village,  and 
drank  a  gallon  of  spirits  weekly  for  many  years ;  he  was 
seldom  seen  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  On  being  told  that 
the  cost  of  what  he  had  drunk  in  his  life  would  suffice  to 
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build  a  small  vessel,  he  replied  :  "  Maybe;  at  all  events  I've 
drunk  enough  to  float  her  after  she's  built."  He  used  to 
walk  three  miles  daily  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  ninety-second  year  : 

John  Bond. — 1838.    Gresham,  Norfolk. 

Sacred  to   the  Memory   of 
John  Bond,  Master  Mariner,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  nth  July  1838  in  the  92nd  year  of  his  age. 
This  burial  ground  ought  to  be  kept  only  for  the  dead, 
Where  we  are  all  traveling  to  our  place  of  rest. 
Neighbours,  no  stock  ought  to  be  suffered 
Amongst  these  gravestones,  nor  yet  to  trespass 
Over  the  dead  on  this  burial  ground. 

Qeorge .    Hythe,  Kent. 

His  net  old  fisher  George  long  drew, 

Shoals  upon  shoals  he  caught. 
Till  Death  came  hauling  for  his  due. 

And  made  poor  George  his  draught. 
Death  fishes  on  through  various  shapes, 

In  vain  it  is  to  fret; 
Nor  fish  nor  fisherman  escapes 

Death's  all-enclosing  net. 

The  next  epitaph,  with  very  little  alteration,  may  be 
seen  in  many  churchyards,  notably  those  of  Ipswich,  Ilfra- 
combe,  Pilton  (Devon),  Cholmondeston  (Cheshire),  and  St. 
Andrew's,  Hereford.  I  here  give  the  earliest  I  can  discover, 
possibly  the  original  one  : 

Capt.  John  Dunch.— 1697.    Stepney,  Middlesex. 

Though  Boreas'  blafts  &  Neptune's  waves 

Have  toss'd  me  to  &  fro; 
In  fpite  of  both  by  Heaven's  decree, 

Harbour  I  here  below. 
Whore  I  do  now  at  anchor  ride 

With  many  of  our  fleet : 
Yet  once  again    I  muft   fet  failc, 

Our  ADMIRAL- CHRIST  to  meet. 

In  the  burying  ground  at  Thespia,  near  Constantinople, 
is  a  tablet  to  an  English  seaman  killed  by  an  accident  while 
serving  on  his  ship  : 
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James  Qreen. — 1855.    Thespia,  Turkey. 

To  the  memory  of 

JAMES.  GREEN 

Able  Seaman 

Aged  25. 

A   block   fell  on   his  head 

From  aloft,  &  killed  him  dead 

25th  Sept  1855 

Erected  by  his  messmates,  as  a 

Silent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

James   Blake. — 1803.     Camberwell,  Surrey. 

The  boist'rous  main  I've  travers'd  o'er, 

New  seas  and  lands  explored. 
But  now  at  last  am  anchor 'd  fast. 

In  peace  &  silence  moor'd; 
In  hopes  t'  explore  the  realms  of  bliss, 

Unknown  to  mortals  here. 
And  haven  in  a  heavenly  port, 

Great  God  to  praise  &  fear. 

Blake  sailed  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook  as  purser 
of  one  of  his  ships,  and  died  25th  June,  1803,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years. 

Capt.  Cust.     Grantham,  Lines. 

Who  was  killed  in  a  Sea  Engagement. 

Reader,  thy  life,  how  blest  soe'er  it  be 
Is  but  a  voyage  on  a  dangerous  sea. 
Would'st  thou  securely  make  the  port  of  bliss, 
See  this  brave  youth — be  thy  great  aim  like  his — 
To  live  by  general  love,  by  virtue's  laws, 
Or  die  with  honour  in  thy  country's  cause. 

The  next,  instead  of  conveying  any  religious  sentiment 
like  that  in  the  above,  is  more  like  a  certificate  of  ability  to 
one  who  never  lost  a  ship.  It  is  Scottish,  and  may  convey  a 
hint  that  other  members  of  the  same  family  are  equally 
skilful  and  to  be  trusted  : 

Hamilton  Churchyard,  N.B. 

The  seas  he  ploughed  for  twenty  years. 
Without  the  smallest  dread  or  fears, 
And  all  that  time  was  never  known, 
To  strike  upon  a  bank  or  stone. 
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The  next  ends    in    a    line    that    oversteps  the  verge  of 
profanity  : 

Charles  Carr.— 1782.    Westham,  Sussex. 
AGED  62  years. 

I've  mock'd  the  storm, 

Outrid  the  wave, 

And  found  a  harbour  in  the  grave; 

With  joy  forsook  this  earthly  clod. 

And  flew  into  the  arms  of  God. 

On  a  Sailor.    Horncastle,  Lines. 

My  helm  was  gone, 
My  sails  were  rent, 

My  mast  went  by  the  board, 
My  hull  it  struck  upon  a  rock, 

Receive  my  soul,  O  Lord  1 

Another,  upon  a  sailor,  is  exceedingly  brief  : 

Here  under  earth,  lies  Underwood, 
Who  perished  under  water. 

Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerc— 1740-    Westminster  Abbey. 

Whilst  Britain  boasts  her  empire  o'er  the  deep, 

This  marble  shall  compel  the  brave  to  weep ; 

As  men,  as  Britons,  &  as  soldiers  mourn, 

*Tis  dauntless,   loyal,  virtuous  Beauclerc 's  urn  : 

Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  soul  was  great, 

And  ripe  his  worth,  tho'  immature  his  fate; 

Each  tender  grace  that  love  and  joy  inspires, 

Living  he  mingled  with  his  martial  fires; 

Dying  to  bid  Britannia's  thunder  roar, 

And  Spain  still  felt  him,  when  he  breath 'd  no  more. 

Beauclerc  was  killed  on  the  deck  of  H.M.S.  "  Prince 
Frederic,"  before  the  Castle  of  Boccachica,  in  his  thirty-first 
year.  Both  his  legs  were  shot  away,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  taken  below  until  he  had  given  his  final  orders 
to  his  officers  to  "  fight  his  ship  to  the  last  extremity."  He 
was  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  St.  Albnns,  a  **  love  son  "  of 
Charles  H.  and  Nell  Gwvnne. 


BLIND    OR    AFFLICTED. 

Not  many  epitaphs  are  extant  upon  blind  or  mentally 
afflicted  persons,  but  the  following  are  a  few  I  have  dis- 
covered, though  doubtless  there  are  others  I  have  failed  to 
and: 

John  Metcalfe.— 1 8 lo.    Spofforth,  Yorks. 

(Known  as  Blind  Jack  of  Naresboro'.) 

Here  lies  John  •  Metcalfe  :  one  whose  infant  sight 

Felt  the  dark  pressure  of  an  endless  night : 

Yet  such  the  fervour  of  his  dauntless  mind, 

His  limbs  full  strong,  his  spirit  unconfined 

That  long  ere  life's  bolder  years  began 

His  sightless  efforts  mark'd  the  aspiring  man; 

Nor  mark'd  in  vain  :  High  deeds  his  manhood  dar'd, 

And  commerce,  travel,  both  his  ardour  shar'd; 

*Twas  his  a  guide's  unerring  aid  to  lend  : 

Or  trackless  wastes  to  bid  new  roads  extend ; 

And  when  Rebellion  rear'd  her  giant  size, 

'Twas  his  to  burn  with  patriot  enterprise. 

For  parting  wife  &  babes  one  pang  to  feel, 

Then  welcome  danger  for  his  country's  weal. 

He  died  in  1810  aged  92  years. 

I  wish  I  could  give  fuller  particulars  of  this  man,  as  some 
of  the  lines  appear  to  contain  matter  for  speculation  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  pedlar,  road  surveyor,  or  what  not.  That 
the  blind  have  extraordinary  powers  of  pilotage  is  well 
known,  a  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London  daily,  where  blind  men  walk  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares with  no  other  attendant  than  an  iron-shod  tapping- 
stick.  In  my  young  days,  at  Hasbro',  in  Norfolk,  lived 
*'  Blind  John  "  (Lacy),  who  would  ramble  for  miles  alone, 
and  used  both  by  day  and  night  to  go  shrimping  all  alone, 
plunging  boldly  into  the  sea  up  to  his  waist,  and,  unaided, 
picking  the  little  crustaceans  out  of  the  accompanying  sea- 
weed. He  was  a  noted  net-beater  (or  net-maker),  as  other 
blind  persons  have  been  before  him. 
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Although  not  an  English  epitaph,  the  following  is 
interesting  as  the  memorial  of  a  sad  occurrence  and  of  Chris- 
tian gratitude.  By  the  way,  St.  Thomas  is  a  Danish 
possession  : 

Gerard  Mohl.    St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

Mere  now  do  rest 
In  this  dark  hole 

The  earthly  ashes 
Of  Gerard  Mohl. 
Shot  in  the  eyes — and  blind  for  life, 
He  yet  could  choose — a  seeing  wife, 
Who  scarce  gave  him — one  son  to  love 
Ere  he  took  flight — to  heaven  above. 
With  opened  eyes — &  glad  delight, 
He  thanks  his  God — who  gave  him  sight. 

J.  J.  Turner.    Tewkesbury,  Glos. 

Aged  i8  years. 

Though  blind  from  his  birth,  he  was 

an  active  &  useful  Local  Preacher 

In  the  Wesleyan  Connection. 

On  an  Old  Servant. 

Pass  not,  proud  mortals !  thus  unmindful  by ; 

Here  moulders  one  who  never  told  a  lie; 

Who  ne'er  detracted  from  another's  fame; 

Nor  e'er,  by  scandal,  brought  a  neighbour  shame; 

In  life's  uneven  path  contented  trod ; 

Curs'd  not  his  neighbour,  nor  blasphem'd  his  God; 

To  converse  private  gave  no  list'ning  ear; 

Nor  was  one  slander  ever  known  to  hear. 

Who,  silent  to  his  friends  as  to  his  foes. 

His  master's  secrets  never  would  disctose; 

But  faithful,  sober,  pious,  good  &  just, 

Served  him  obedient  &  fulfill'd  his  trust; 

More  quiet  none  in  boastful  Greece  or  Rome, 

For  know,  O,  reader,  he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 


^      ^ 
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HEART  AND  SKULL  BURIAL. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  heart  burial 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  pages  of  Pettigrew's  well- 
known  book  "  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,"  where  will  be 
found  quite  a  long  list  of  cases  of  heart  burial  during  a 
period  embracing  several  centuries.  Probably  the  separate 
burial  of  the  heart  and  other  portions  of  the  body  dates  from 
the  embalming  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  dedicated 
different  members  and  organs  of  the  anatomy  to  different 
divinities,  and  thus  by  offering  a  certain  part  to  its  protecting 
god  they  imagined  it  would  become  more  sacred  and  receive 
greater  care  in  the  long  sleep  cycle  of  3000  or  1000  years 
before  the  body  once  more  resumed  life  on  earth. 

What  the  more  modern  metaphorical  idea  is  as  to  hearts 
we  can  only  gather  from  poets,  who  appear  to  concentrate 
all  human  virtues  in  that  organ.  The  human  heart  is  repre- 
sented as  the  fountain  of  both  good  deeds  and  thoughts, 
when  really  the  brain,  which  is  coldly  neglected  by  poets, 
is  surely  the  source  of  both  thought  and  action,  the  heart 
being  merely  a  pumping  engine. 

Whatever  the  precise  reason  may  have  been  for  mediaeval 
notabilities  having  their  hearts  removed  and  either  sent  to 
Palestine  or  buried  away  from  their  bodies  in  Britain,  there 
is  ample  proof  that  the  practice  was  far  from  uncommon. 

Although  most  of  the  recorded  instances  were  those  of 
persons  of  high  degree,  yet  it  was  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  upper  classes.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  days  when 
prayers  were  said  for  the  dead,  those  who  could  afford 
to  be  buried  piecemeal  thereby  obtained  the  prayers  of  more 
than  one  section  of  the  community,  as  no  one  knew  in  what 
part  of  the  anatomy  the  soul  dwelt.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
most  notable  instances  of  heart  burial  : 

1067.  William  de  Estonville,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in 
Rouen  Cathedral. 

In  our  own  country  the  first  traceable  was  : 

1 104.  Stephen,  brother  of  "  Alan  the  Black  and  Red," 
in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 
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1 1 17.  The  body  of  Robert  de  Arbrissal,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Fontevrault,  was  buried  at  that  town,  but  his 
heart  at  the  monastery  of  Orsan. 

1 1 18.  Robert,  the  famous  Earl  of  Mellent  and  Leices- 
ter, died  at  Preux  Abbey,  where  his  body  was  buried,  but 
his  heart,  in  accordance  with  his  own  instructions,  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hospital  of  Brackley,  which  he  founded, 
"  to  be  there  preserved  in  salt." 

1 147.  When  Earl  de  Warren  (the  third  Earl)  was  slain 
by  the  Turks,  his  heart  was  sent  to  England  and  deposited 
in  Lewes  Priory,  Sussex. 

1 199.  Richard  L  on  his  dying  bed  forgave  the  young 
man  who  shot  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  released  and  100 
shillings  given  him  for  his  noble  bearing.  When  the  King 
asked  him,  '*  What  did  I  do  to  thee  that  thou  shouldst  kill 
me?  "  the  youth  replied,  "  Thou  art  but  a  tyrant,  and  with 
thine  own  hand  hast  slain  my  father  and  two  brothers." 
Then  the  King,  feeling  his  end  near,  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  Fontevrault  and  his  heart  to  be  sent  to  Rouen. 
The  latter  requests  were  complied  with,  but  Bertrand  du 
Guerdon  was  flayed  alive  and  his  quivering  body  then 
hanged. 

In  1838,  during  a  search  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  a  slab  of 
a  lozenge  shape  was  discovered  bearing  these  words : 

COR 

RICHARDI  REGIS  ANGLIiE 

NORMANNI.4i  DUCIS 

COR-LEONIS  •  DICTI 

OBIIT  ANNO 

MCXCIX 

The  lost  effigy  of  the  King  was  also  discovered,  and  shortly 
after,  a  slab  being  removed  from  a  wall,  the  heart  was  found 
concealed  in  the  cavity,  where  it  had  l)een  built  in  when  the 
sacristy  was  raised.  It  was  enclosed  in  two  cases  of  lead, 
the  inner  one  being  lined  with  a  thin  covering  of  silver, 
upon  which  could  be  read  : 

+   HIC  .  JACET 
COR  :  RIC\\R 
DI  :  REGIS 
ANGLORUM. 

But  a  few  years  since  a  paper  containing  a  little  dust  was 
exposed  in  a  case  in  Rouen  Museum  and  labelled  "  Remains 
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of  the  heart  of  Richard  I.  of  England,"  and  may  for  aught 
I  know  still  be  there.  His  entrails  were  buried  near  the 
Castle  of  Chalus  in  Poitou,  where  he  was  killed. 

1232.  Ranulph  de  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  his 
body  at  Chester,  his  heart  at  Dieulacres  Abbey  in  France. 

1239.  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  the  Mareschall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  died  at  Berkhamsted,  and  ordered  her 
heart  to  be  sent  in  a  silver  cup  to  her  brother,  the  Abbot  of 
Tewkesbury,  to  be  there  buried  under  the  high  altar,  her 
body  being  sent  to  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  Matthew  Paris, 
the  gossipy  historian,  says  :  ''  She  was  taken  dangerously  ill 
of  yellow  jaundice,  and,  finding  death  near,  she  had  her 
ample  golden  tresses  shorn,  made  a  full  confession  of  her  sins, 
and  departed  to  the  Lord,  together  with  a  child  to  whom  she 
had  given  birth."  Henry,  her  son,  while  hearing  Mass  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Laurence  at  Vitebo,  in  Tuscany,  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  their  father  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham,  in 
which,  however,  Henry  appears  not  to  have  taken  part.  His 
heart  was  sent  in  a  golden  vase  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
it  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

On  his  monument  was  a  gilt  statue  holding  his  heart, 
labelled  with  these  words:  ''  I  bequeath  to  my  father  my 
heart  pierced  with  the  dagger." 

His  father,  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  IIL,  died  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  in  1272.  His  body  was  buried 
at  the  Abbey  of  Hayles,  which  he  founded,  and  his  heart 
was  deposited  under  a  costly  pyramid  at  the  Church  of  the 
Minorites  at  Oxford. 

1269.  The  heart  of  John  Baliol  was,  by  his  widow's 
wish,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  an  ivory  and  silver  casket. 
The  widow,  Devorgilla,  had  the  casket  put  daily  on  her 
table  at  mealtimes,  and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  her  own 
heart  when  she  died.  She  died  in  1269,  and  her  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  New  Abbey,  Galloway,  which  she  had  founded. 
The  casket  was  placed  on  her  bosom,  and  from  this  touching 
incident  the  Abbey  was  called  Dolce-Cor,  or  Sweetheart, 
Abbey.  The  Abbey  arms  were :  In  chief  a  heart  over  two 
pastoral  staffs  and  in  base  three  mullets  of  five  points. 

1272.  Henry  III.,  his  body  in  Westminster  Abbey,  his 
heart  at  Fontevrault  Abbey,  in  Normandy. 

1285.  Philip  le  Hardi,  body  at  St.  Denis,  bowels  at 
Narbonne. 

1290.     Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  whose 
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life  she  saved  by  sucking  the  poison  from  the  wound  when 
he  was  stabbed  by  a  would-be  assassin,  has  a  triple. burial. 
Her  heart  was  given  to  the  Black  Friars,  her  viscera,  effigy, 
and  memorial  are  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  her  body  is  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  inscription  to  her  memory  at 
Lincoln  reads  : 

4-  HIC  •  SUNT  .  SEPULTA  •  VISCERA  •  ALIANORE  •  QUANDAM  •  REGINE 
ANGLIE-UXORIS  •  REGIS  •  EDVARDI  •  FILII  •  REGIS  •  HENRICUS  •  CUJUS 
ANIME  •  PROPITIETUR  •  DEUS  •  AMEN  •  +    •  PATER  •  NOSTER  •  -f 

1307.  Edward  L  was  buried  in  England,  but  his  heart 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  and  deposited  in  Jerusalem, 
a  request  he  made  to  his  son  on  his  death-bed.  The  King 
left  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  silver  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  140  knights  and  their  retinue  in 
convoying  the  heart  to  Palestine,  where  his  living  body 
should  have  gone  but  for  the  wars  with  Scotland.  *'  Eternal 
damnation  "  was  to  be  the  doom  of  anyone  who  should 
disburse  the  money  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  doubted 
whether  the  son  carried  out  the  behest'. 

1329.  Robert  Bruce,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Edward  L, 
also  gave  directions  for  the  disposition  of  his  heart  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  Each  made  the  request  on  his  death- 
bed, for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  war  had  prevented  him 
joining  a  crusade.  Each  wished  his  heart  buried  m  Jeru- 
salem as  an  offering  to  God  and  for  pardon  that  the  vow  of 
helping  in  the  cause  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  in  each 
instance  the  dying  injunction  was  not  fulfilled.  Had  the 
injunctions  been  carried  out  the  two  hearts  which  had  borne 
such  animosity  to  each  other  would  have  rested  in  a  strange 
land  near  each  other. 

Sir  James  Douglas  having  promised  the  King  to  carry 
out  his  wishes,  the  heart  was  duly  removed  from  the  body, 
and  after  embalmment  placed  in  a  sih-er  heart-shaped  casket, 
attached  to  a  chain,  and  suspended  from  the  knight's  neck. 
Calling  at  a  |X)rt  in  Spain,  Sir  James  found  the  Christian 
King  of  Castile  fighting  against  the  Moors,  and  at  once 
joined  him.  He  was  surrounded,  and,  finding  escape  im- 
possible, tore  the  heart  from  his  neck  and  threw  it  forward, 
shouting,  "  Pass  on  as  thou  wert  wont;  I  will  follow  or 
die!" 

His  body  was  found  after  the  battle  lying  upon  his 
sacred  charge.  Sir  Simon  Lockard  bore  it  back  to  Scotland 
.and  deposited  it  beneath  the  altar  of  Melrose  Abbey,  where 
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probably  it  still  rests.  From  this  incident  Lockard  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  Lockheart,  and  the  arms  of  the  family 
are  still  a  heart  within  a  fetterlock,  with  the  motto  "  Corda 
serrata  pando." 

The  Douglas  family  arms  show  a  human  heart  royally 
crowned,  from  the  circumstances  narrated. 

1380.  Charles  V.,  his  body  at  St.  Denis,  his  bowels 
at  the  Abbey  of  Maubisson,  and  his  heart  at  Rouen. 

1405.  Walter  Skirlaw%  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  heart 
was  buried  at  Durham,  his  bowels  at  Howden,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  is  a  cope-slab  bearing  this  inscription  : 

HIC  •  REQVIESCVNT  •  VISCERA  •   WALTERI  •  SKIRLAW  • 
QVANDAM  •  DVNELMIES  •  EPISCOPI  •  QU^  •  SEPELIUNTUR  • 
SVB   •   HOC   •    SAXO   .   A  D   •    I405 

1433.  At  St.  John's  Church,  Margate,  is  a  slab  bearing 
a  brass  plate  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  heart,  upon 
which  are  engraved  the  words  "  Credo  q^,"  and  from  which 
heart  are  three  streaming  or  flowing  labels,  also  bearing 
lettering.     The  whole  reads  : 

{Redemptor  meus  vivit 
De  terra  surrecturus  sum 
In  carne  meo  videbo  demum  Salvatorem  meum. 

1  cannot  say  whether  this  is  simply  a  heart  burial  or  the 
entire  body.     The  memorial  is  to  a  former  vicar,  who  died  in 

1433- 

1446.  At  Lillingstone  Dayrell,  Bucks,  was  buried  the 
heart  of  a  former  vicar,  John  Murston,  who  died  in  1446. 
A  brass  shows  the  heart  covered  with  guttge  of  blood  and 
the  letters  J.  H.  C.  It  is  held  up  by  two  hands  issuing 
from  a  cloud. 

1502.  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.  His  heart 
at  Ludlow,  his  body  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 

1569.  Sir  Robert  Peckham.  His  body  in  Rome,  where 
he  died,  and  his  heart  in  Denham  Church,  Bucks.  The 
latter  was  deposited  July  i8th,  1586,  or  seventeen  years 
after  Sir  Robert's  death.  In  Lipscomb's  ''  History  of 
Buckingham"  Mr.  Steele  relates  the  following: 

As  I  came  accidentally  into  the  church,  Sept.  25th,  171 1, 
a  vault  at  the  east  end  of  the  N.  aisle  was  being  opened, 
and  into  which  I  went  and  found  a  small  box  of  Led 
fashioned  like  a  Heart,  but  flatt,  being  scarce  two  inches 
in  thickness,  with  the  Lead  sowder'd,  but  the  under  part 
corroded ;    the    Heart  of   Sir   Robert    Peckham   discovered 
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itsselfe  rapt  with  several  cloths  and  still  smelling  strong 
of  the  embalmment.     On  the  Lide  was  written  : 

I  •  H  •  S  •  RoBERTUS    Peckham    Eques    Auratus     Anglus 
Cor  suum  Dulciss  •  patrie  majorg  Monumentis 

COMMENDARI  OBIIT   IdIE   SePTEMBRIS  MDLxIX 

1574.  Edward,  Lord  Windsor,  of  Bradenham,  Bucks, 
who  died  at  Spa  in  1574,  ordered  "  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  Liege  Cathedral,  but  his  heart  to  be  enclosed  in  lead  and 
sent  to  England,  there  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Braden- 
ham, beneath  his  father's  tomb,  in  token  of  a  true  English- 
man." It  is  still  there,  and  was  seen  when  Isaac  Disraeli 
was  buried  in  the  same  vault. 

1574.  Catherine  of  Cleves's  body  rests  at  Blois,  but  her 
heart  is  deposited  at  Les  Celestins,  with  this  inscrij>tion  : 

HiC  •  COR  •  DEPOSVIT    REGIS    CaTHERINA    MARITI 
Id  •  CUPIENS  •  PROPRIO  •  CONDERE  •  POSSE  •  SINU. 

1583.  A  monument  in  Wedmore  Church,  Somerset,  to 
Captain  Thomas  Hedges  records  that 

At  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  he,  with  unconquered  courage, 
wonne  two  ensignes  from  the  enemy,  where,  receiving  his  last 
wounde,  he  gave  three  legacies  :  his  soule  to  his  Lord  Jesus, 
his  bodye  to  be  lodged  in  Flemish  earth,  his  heart  to  be  sent 
to  his  dear  wife  in  England. 

Here  lies  his  wounded  heart,  for  whom 

One  kingdom  was  too  small  a  roome  : 

Two  kingdoms  therefore  have  thought  good  to  part 

So  stout  a  body  &  so  brave  a  heart. 

1589.  Henry  III.  of  France,  after  ordering  the 
assassination  of  his  enemies  the  Due  de  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  was  in  turn  assassinated  by 
a  Jacobin  monk  named  James  Clement  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
his  heart  placed  in  a  small  tomb  apart  from  the  body,  with 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  which  has  been  thus  rendered  in 
English  : 

Whether  thy  choice,  or  chance,  thee  hither  brings, 
Stay  passenger  &  waile  the  hap  of  kings. 
This  little  stone  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold 
That  ruled  the  fickle  French  &  Polacks  bold, 
Whom  with  a  mighty  warlick  host  attended, 
With  traitorous  knife  a  cowled  monster  ended. 
So  frayl  are  even  the  highest  earthly  things 
Go,  passenger,  &  waile  the  fate  of  Kings. 

1613.  In  this  year  Ix>rd  Edward  Bruce  fought  a  duel  at 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  in  Holland,  was  killed,  and  his  bodv  buried 
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in  the  cathedral-like  church  of  the  famous  Dutch  town,  a 
monument  being  there  erected  to  him.  There  was  a  tradition 
current  that  at  his  death  his  heart  was  removed  and  sent  to 
Scotland,  being  deposited  in  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  Cul- 
ross.  Search  was  therefore  made  for  it  about  1806-8,  when 
two  flat  stones  were  found  about  two  feet  below  the  pave- 
ment, strongly  clamped  together  with  iron,  under  a  pro- 
jection in  the  old  wall.  The  stones  were  removed,  when  in 
a  cavity  between  the  two  a  silver  case  containing  the  heart 
was  brought  to  light.  The  case  was  in  shape  of  a  heart, 
bore  the  Bruce  arms,  and  also  the  words  "  Lord  Eduard 
Brufe." 

The  case  was  hinged,  and  on  being  opened  was  found 
to  contain  the  heart  in  a  brownish  liquid ;  it  was  replaced. 
In  another  cavity  of  the  stones  was  a  small  leaden  box  which 
had  probably  contained  the  bowels,  but  if  so  they  had  gone 
to  dust. 

I  should,  however,  surmise  that,  as  the  box  is  described 
as  *'  small,"  the  viscera  had  been  incinerated  before  being 
enclosed  in  the  box. 

In  Chichester  Cathedral  is  a  slab  of  black  marble  on 
which  is  cut  a  representation  of  a  heart  upheld  by  a  pair  of 
hands ;  this  bears  an  inscription  commencing  : 


ICI   .   GIST   .  LE  .  COEUR   •   MAUDE  •  DE 


the  rest  being  obliterated.  One  wonders  to  whom  it  refers; 
probably  it  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  interesting  but  speculative  instance  of  heart 
burial  occurs  in  Yaxley  Church,  Huntingdonshire,  where  is 
a  trefoil -headed  recess  showing  a  pair  of  hands  sustaining  a 
heart.  Many  years  ago  was  found  in  this  recess  a  box, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  formerly  held  a 
human  heart,  but  when  opened  was  found  to  be  empty. 

1665.  The  heart  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  was  deposited 
in  an  urn  on  his  tomb  in  Hammersmith  Church,  Middlesex, 
and  on  the  anniversary  was  removed  from  its  resting-place 
and  refreshed  by  a  libation  of  wine.  In  spite  of  its  wine 
Jiath  it  gradually  decayed,  till  about  1820  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enclose  it  in  a  leaden  case. 

1683.  The  Earl  of  Essex  (Arthur  Capel)  died  in 
the  Tower.  Twenty  years  after  his  heart  was  discovered 
in  the  Charter  Room  of  Hadham  Hall,  deposited  in  a  silver 
cup  with  a  cover,  and  a  written    account    of    its    contents 
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attached.  It  was  placed  in  an  iron  box  in  a  vault  of  the 
church.  A  large  Purbeck  marble  slab  in  Little  Hadham 
Church,  Herts,  records  that  Lx)rd  Essex  was  murdered  for 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 

1699.  Sir  William  Temple's  heart  reposes  in  a  silver 
box  beneath  a  sundial  in  his  former  garden  at  Moor  Park. 
His  body  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1 701.  From  a  notice  in  "  Notes  and  Queries"  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  body  of  James  II.  of  England,  who 
died  in  exile  at  St.  Germains,  was  embalmed  and  placed 
in  a  chapel  in  Paris  to  await  an  opportunity  of  conveyance 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  in  a  wooden  coffin  enclosed 
in  another  of  lead,  and  during  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1793-4 
the  mob  broke  into  the  chapel  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
lead  for  bullets  unceremoniously  tumbled  many  bodies  from 
their  resting-places.  Among  those  they  broke  open  was 
that  of  James  II.,  exposing  the  body  to  public  view. 

It  was  encumbered  in  swathings  of  linen  like  a  mummy, 
smelling  strongly  of  camphor  and  vinegar.  It  was  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  after  ninety -two  years,  and 
was  exhibited  for  money.  What  became  of  the  body  after- 
wards is  a  mystery,  as  George  IV.  tried,  without  success,  to 
have  it  found  and  brought  to  England. 

James  left  his  brains  to  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris, 
where  also  are  the  hearts  of  Mary,  his  Queen,  of  Louisa 
Maria,  his  daughter,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Perth. 

1755.  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  was 
buried  at  St.  Giles's  Church,  Oxford,  but  his  heart  at  St. 
John's  College  in  that  city.  A  circumstance  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Dr.  Rawlinson  is  notable.  In  his  right  hand  was 
placed  the  withered,  cadaver  head  of  Councillor  Layer,  which 
he  purchased  after  it  had  been  blown  down  from  Temple 
Bar. 

1775.  Psul  Whitehead  in  early  life  was  a  member  of 
the  terribly  profligate  club  of  "  Monks  of  St.  Francis,"  held 
at  Medmenham,  but  in  later  life  became  a  poet  and — 
respectable.  Dying  Dec.'ember  30th,  1774,  aged  sixty-four 
years,  he  bequeathed  his  heart  to  his  patron.  Lord  le 
Despenser,  who  had  it  put  in  a  leaden  shell  and  placed 
in  a  handsome  urn.  This,  with  an  CKld  medley  of  musicians, 
soldiers,  &o.,  was  borne  on  a  bier  draped  in  black,  carried 
by  six  soldiers,  and  followed  by  Lord  le  Despenser,  Major 
Scottowe,  Captain  Lloyd  and  others,  and  was  <leix>sited  in 
Lord  le  Despenser's  fine  mausoleum  at  West  Wickhara,  with 
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much  blatant  show  and  discharging  of  muskets,  on  August 
1 6th,  1775.  The  church  bells  were  tolled  and  great  guns 
fired  every  three  and  a  half  minutes,  whilst  the  assembly 
sang  a  funeral  song  or  dirge. 

Were  a  truly  great  man  dead  the  fuss  could  not  have  been 
greater  than  at  the  funeral  of  the  heart  of  this  comparatively 
unknown  man,  yet  such  were  the  circumstances  of  this  strange 
heart  burial. 

On  the  urn  was  this  verse  : 

PAUL  WHITEHEAD,    Esq 

OF    TWICKENHAM 

Ob.   1775 

Unhallowed  hands  this  urn  forbear, 

No  gems,  no  orient  spoil 
Lie  here  concealed  :  but  what's  more  rare 

A  heart  that  knew  no  guile. 

And  these  words  upon  one  who  was  secretary  of  the  Med- 
menham  Club,  probably  the  most  sacrilegious  and  blas- 
phemous England  has  ever  seen !  For  years  the  heart  used 
to  be  removed  from  the  urn  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
visitors,  until  in  1829  it  disappeared  and  was  never 
recovered. 

When  Lord  Byron  died  in  1824  his  heart  was  removed 
and  placed  in  a  silver  urn,  which  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Newstead  Abbey. 

Whilst  some  men  were  digging  in  Waver  ley  Abbey, 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1731,  they  came  across  a  stone  oculus  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  large  metal  box  of  circular  form.  On 
inspection  this  proved  to  be  two  leaden  or  pewter  dishes 
soldered  together  round  the  rims,  and  when  opened  was 
found  to  contain  a  human  heart  in  pickle.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  it  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the  heart  of  Bishop 
Peter  de  Rupibis,  who,  it  was  known,  gave  directions  for 
his  heart  to  be  preserved  after  death. 

In  Wells  Cathedral  a  box  was  discovered  containing  the 
remains  of  the  heart  of  a  former  Bishop.  In  the  same 
Cathedral,  in  the  vaults,  is  a  sepulchral  urn  containing  a 
shrivelled  heart,  which  is  said  once  to  have  beat  in  the  breast 
of  King  Ina. 

When  repairing  the  foundations  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  in  1773,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  leaden  box 
which  contained  the  dust  of  a  heart  which  had  evidently 
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been  embalmed  in  spices,  as  the  aromatic  smell  still  lingered 
with  the  remains. 

On  a  5kull.    Brough  Marsh,  Rockcliffe,  Cumberland. 

Underneath  this  humble  stone. 
Sleeps  a  skull — of  one  unknown. 
Deep  in  Eden's  bed  'twas  found, 
Was  the  luckless  owner  drowned  ? 
What  matter,  since  we  all  must  die. 
Whether  death  be  wet  or  dry ! 

Lady  Wilmot's  Skull.— 1707-    Wantage  Church,  Berks. 

This  lady  was  wife  of  Sir  George  Wilmot,  of  Grove, 
near  Wantage,  and  died  in  the  year  1707.  She,  Sir  George 
and  their  son  are  all  buried  in  Wantage  Church.  On  her 
death-bed  she  gave  instructions  for  her  skull  to  be  preserved 
in  a  chest  in  the  church,  and  the  following  verse  written 
upon  it  as  a  lasting  homily  on  the  certainty  of  death  : 

Ladies,  when  you  your  perfect  beauties  see, 
Think  'em  but  tenants  to  Mortality  : 
I  was  as  you  are  now,  young,  fair,  &  cleer  (innocent) 
And  you  must  once  be  as  you  see  me  here. 
—  30  Sept  1707  — 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Cardinal  Wolsey  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  for  no  crime,  being  a  true  and  loyal 
man,  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  beheaded  in  1535.  His 
body  was  first  interred  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower, 
but  his  head,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time, 
was  stuck  on  a  pole  on  I/mdon  Bridge;  after  it  had  been 
exposed  thereon  for  a  long  time,  Margaret  Roper,  his 
daughter,  procured  it  from  its  custodian,  who  dropped  it 
down  to  her  as  she  passed  under  the  bridge  in  a  boat. 

She  was  summoned  before  the  Council  for  having 
the  head  of  her  father  in  her  custody,  and  boldly 
declared,  without  revealing  the  hiding-place  of  the  grim 
relic,  that  "  her  father's  head  should  never  be  food  for 
fishes."  She  was  imprisoned  for  this,  but  released  on 
account  of  her  daughterly  affection  for  the  ghastly  relic  of  her 
father,  which  she  had  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box  and  preserved 
with  the  tenderest  devotion. 

She  died  in  1544,  aged  only  thirty-six,  was  buried  in  St. 
Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  and,  in  accordance  with  her  desire, 
the  head  was  placed  in  the  coffin  with  her.     For  some  reason 
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it  was  subsequently  removed  from  its  leaden  case  and  de- 
posited in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  vault,  with  an  iron 
grating  before  it,  where  it  still  rested  but  a  few  years  since, 
and  is  probably  there  now. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  head,  which  was  blown  down  one 
stormy  night,  from  the  gatehouse  of  old  London  Bridge,  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  vicar  of  a  parish  in  north-west  Kent. 

This  long  and  discursive  chapter  may  l3e  appropriately 
closed  by  calling  to  the  reader's  mind  Byron's  words,  written 
epitaphially  : 

Upon  a  Skull  formed  into  a  Cup. 

Start  not — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled  : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

ooo 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaff'd  like  thee; 

I  died ;  let  earth  my  bones  resign  : 
Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

ooo 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood; 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  drink  of  gods  than  reptile's  food. 

ooo • 

When  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas !  our  brains  are  gone. 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine? 

ooo 

Quaff  whilst  thou  canst — another  race, 

When  thou  &  thine  alike  are  sped, 
May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 

And  rhyme  &  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not,  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce; 

Redeemed  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 
This  chance  is  theirs  to  be  of  use. 

Netley  Abbey,   i8g8. 
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In  Peterborough  Cathedral,  o\'er  by  the  west  door,  is  a 
large  oil  painting,  hung  high  upon  the  wall,  representing  a 
former  famous  sexton,  with  his  spade  and  keys  in  his  hands, 
a  mattock  and  skull  of  huge  dimensions  at  his  feet,  and  a 
whip  at  his  girdle  with  which  to  trounce  little  boys  and 
inquisitive  dogs.     His  epitaph  beneath  the  picture  is  quaint : 

R.  Scarlelt.— 1594.    Peterborough  Cathedral. 
You  SEE  oLb  Scarleit's  pictvre  stand  on  hie 

BVT  AT  VOVR  FEETE  TiERE  DOTi    HYS   BODY  LYE 

His  gravestone  do"R  his  age  &  dea'R  time  show 

His  office  by  Tjeis  tokens  yov  may  know 

Second  to  none  for  streng"H  and  sturdye  limm 

A  scarbabe  mighty  voice  wiTi  visage  grim 

Hee  had  inter 'd  two  Queenes*  wiTiin  "HIS  place 

And  his  townes  hovse  holders  in  his  lives  space 

Twice  over  :  bvt  at  lengti  his  own  tvrn  came 

What  he  for  ghers  did  for  him  the  same 

Was  done.    No  dovbt  his  sovle  doa  live  for  ayk 

In  Heaven  :  Tio  here  his  body  clad  in  clay. 

A  lozenge-shaped  stone  in  the  floor  is  inscribed  : 

Ob  July  2°"   1594  R  S  aetatis  98. 

John   Hodgson.    Wetheral,  Carlisle. 

Aged  78. 

56  years  clerk  under— different  clergy 

Never  missed  a  Sunday's  Service. 

Present  at  5013  christenings 

,,         21 12  marriages 

,,        4699  funerals 

(George,  son  of  the  above,  is  now  clerk  of  the  church.) 

If  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  shorthand  writing, 
would  not  most  persons  give  it  a  life  of  but  a  generation  or 

•  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
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two?  That  it  was  practised  three  hundred  years  ago  is 
proved  by  the  following  epitaph  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey  : 

William   Lawrence. — 1621.    Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  diligfence  &  trust  most  exemplary 

Did  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  serve  a  prebendary; 

And  for  his  pains  now  past  before  not  lost, 

Gain'd  this  remembrance  at  his  master's  cost. 

O  read  these  lines  again  &  you  will  find 

A  servant  faithful  &  a  master  kind; 

Short  hand  he  wrote;  his  flow'r  in  prime  did  fall, 

And  hasty  Death  short  hand  of  him  hath  made. 

Well  coo'*"  he  nubers,  &  well  measure  land. 

Thus  doth  he  now  that  ground  whereon  you  stand. 

Wherein  he  lies.     So  geometrical 

Art  maketh  some,  but  thus  will  nature  all 

Obiit  December  28th  162 1.     iEtatis  suae  29 

Doubtless  the  shorthand  of  Elizabethan  days  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  probably  much 
made  up  of  an  elaborate  system  of  contractions,  elisions,  and 
omissions. 

Shorthand  or  stenography  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
"  Acts  of  S.  Callistratus,"  who  died  about  a.d.  200  :  ''  But 
there  was  a  certain  scribe  of  the  law  courts  who  was  near  to 
the  prison,  and  he  listened  to  the  discourse  of  Callistratus 
and  wrote  it  down  on  paper  and  gave  it  to  us  word  for 
word,"  &c. 

On  a  Sexton. 

Here  lies  old  HARE,  worn  out  with  care, 

Who  whilom  tolled  the  bell ; 
Could  dig  a  grave  or  set  a  stove, 

And  say  Amen  full  well. 
For  sacred  songs  he'd  Sternhold's  tongue, 

And  Hopkins'  eke  also ; 
With  cough  and  hem  he  stood  by  them. 

As  far  as  lungs  would  go. 
Many  a  feast  for  worms  he  drest, 

Himself  then  wanting  bread ; 
But,  lo!  he's  gone,  with  skin  &  bone 

To  starve  'em  now  he's  dead. 
Here  take  his  spade,  &  use  his  trade. 

Since  he  is  out  of  breath ; 
Cover  the  bones  of  him  who  once 

Wrought  journey-work  for  Death. 
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Francis  Row.— 1706.    Selby,  Yorks. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Frank  Row- 
Parish  Clerk  &  Gravestone  Cutter. 

And  this  is  writ  to  let  you  know, 

What  Frank  for  others  used  to  do, 
Is  now  for  Frank  done  by  another. 
1706. 

On  a  Parish  Clerk.    [No  data] 

He  that  carried  many  a  body  brave, 

Was  carried  by  a  fever  to  the  grave ; 

He  carried,  &  was  carried ;  that's  even  : 

Lx>rd !  make  him  Porter  to  the  Gates  of  Heavfen ! 

Among  the  smaller   stones   in   Wrexham  Churchyard  is 
this  : 

David  Jones.— 1688.    Wrexham,  Denbighs. 

Here  lies  interr*d  beneath  these  stones, 
The  beard,  the  flesh,  &  eke  the  bones 
Of  Wrexham's  Clerk,  old  David  Jones. 

Phillip  .    Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

The  vocal  powers  here  let  us  mark 
Of  PHILLIP,  our  late  Parish  Clerk  : 
In  church  none  ever  heard  a  layman, 
With  a  clearer  voice  say  Amen. 
Who  now  with  Hallelujah's  sound. 
Like  him  can   make  the  roof  rebound? 
The  choirs  lament  his  choral  tones. 
The  town  so  soon, — here  lie  his  bones. 

John  Archer.— 1768.    Selby  Abbey. 
/^T  74  years 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  ARCHER  •  JOHN, 

Late  Sexton  I  aver. 
Who  without  tears  for  34  years 

Did  carcases  inter 
Till  to  his  dismay,  on  a  summer  day, 

Death  to  him  once  did  say — 
'*  Leave  off  your  trade,  Be  not  afraid 

But  follow  me  away.'* 
Without  reply,  or  word,  or  siph, 

The  summons  he  obey'd; 
In  seventeen  hundred  &  sixty  eight 

Resign 'd  his  life  &  spade. 

T 
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Peter  Isnet.— iSii.    Crayford,  Kent. 

Here  liest  the  body  of  Peter  Isnet,  30  years  clerk  of 
this  parish.  He  lived  respected  as  a  Pious  and  a  Mirthful 
Man  &  died  on  his  way  to  church  to  assist  at  a  wedding 
on  the  3i8t  day  of  March  181 1,  aged  70. 

The  age  of  this  clerk  was  just  three  score  &  ten 
Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out  Amen  I 
In  his  youth  he  was  married  like  other  young  men 
But  his  wife  died  one  day,  and  he  chanted  Amenl 
A  second  he  took.     She  departed  :  what  then 
He  married  &  buried  a  third,  with  Amen! 
Thus  his  joys  &  his  sorrows  were  Treble,  but  then, 
His  voice  was  deep  Bass  as  he  sung  out  Amen! 
On  the  Horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men 
So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  Amen! 
But  he  lost  all  his  wind  after  Three  Score  &  Ten, 
And  here  with  Three  Wives  he  waits  till  again 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  sing  out  Amen ! 

Norfolk,  with  a  greater  number  of  churches  (760)  than 
any  other  county,  has  naturally  had  more  parish  clerks  and 
sextons,  many  of  whom  have  been  remarkable  in  their  day, 
and  who,  from  their  quiet  occupations,  often  attained  to  a 
great  age,  holding  their  office  for  long  periods.  John 
Starling,  sexton  of  Worstead,  Norfolk,  held  this  post  for 
sixty  years,  and  others  have  probably  exceeded  this  long 
service. 

John  Dunn.— 1813.     St.  John's,  Maddermarket,  Norwich. 

This  life's  a  stage  where  aged  boys 
Cry  once  more  for  children's  toys  : 
The  present  is  as  was  the  past. 
Babes  at  first  and  babes  at  last. 

Dunn  for  forty-six  years  acted  as  leader  of  the  men  who  per- 
formed the  old  ceremony  of  *'  chairing  "  the  newly-elected 
members  of  Parliament.  He  was  a  staunch  old  Whig,  and  his 
services  were  never  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tory  party. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  his  career 
was  that  for  seventy-six  years  he  never  missed  eating  his 
share  of  **  crackled  pork  "  at  St.  Faith's  Fair,  making  his 
first  visit  there  in  his  mother's  arms  at  the  age  of  two  and 
his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  in  181 2. 
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Another    famous   clerk    and    an   equally    famous   sexton 

were  : 

James  Skipper  and  Thomas  Oill.— 1810.     St.  Margaret's, 

Norwich. 

St.  Marg^aret's  g^ood  sexton  had  reached  eighty-three, 
Poor  Jimmy  the  clerk  was  still  older  than  he; 
Nearly  fifty  long  years  Thomas  handled  his  spade 
And  many  a  bed  for  his  neighbours  he  made. 
And  now  that  the  last  of  his  sands  they  have  run 
The  same  friendly  office  for  him  has  been  done. 

Poor  Jimmy  was  once  debonnaire,  blythe  &  gay 

And  well  on  the  bell,  harp,  &  organ  could  play. 

But  his  hands  they  grew  feeble,  his  eyes  they  grew  dim ; 

Tho'  he  once  could  beat  time,  yet  now  Time  has  beat  him. 

These  lines  were  written  by  James  Twiddy,  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  who  was  clerk  of  that  parish,  and  who  afterwards 
became  quite  a  local  celebrity. 

Richard   Forward.— 1826.    All  Saints',  New  Church,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Aged  76  years 
In  yonder  sacred  Pile  his  Voice  was  wont  to  sound. 
And  now  his  body  rests  within  this  hallow 'd  ground. 
He  taught  the  Peasant  boy  to  read  &  use  the  Pen 
His  earthly  toils  are  o'er,  He*s  cried  his  last  Amen. 

Forward  was  fifty-four  years  vestry  clerk,  parish  school- 
master fifty-three  years,  and  clerk  to  All  Saints'  twenty-four 
years.  The  posts  of  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster  in  those 
days  usually  fell  to  the  same  man.  A  schoolmaster  was 
peculiarly  endowed  for  keeping  order  in  church  among  the 
young  members  of  the  congregation,  as  any  disorder  brought 
the  delinquents  face  to  face  with  the  pedagogue  on  Monday 
morning,  when  possibly  a  flagellation  followed. 

Luke  5tur ley .—1843.    Kenilworth,  Warwicks. 

LUKE    STURLEY. 
Upwards  of  60  Years  Clerk  of  this  Parish 
Died  Feb  13  •  1843 
The  graves  around  for  many  a  year 
Were  dug  by  him  who  slumbers  hero. 
Till,   worn  with  age,  he  dropped  his  spade. 
And  in  the  dust  his  bones  are  laid ; 
As  he  now  mouldering  shares  the  doom 
Of  those  he  buried  in  the  tomb, 
So  will  his  body  too  with  theirs  arise 
To  share  the  judgements  of  the  skies 

T  2 
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Hezekiah   Briggs.— 1844.     Bingley,  Yorks. 

In  memory  of   HEZEKIAH  BRIGGS 

Who  died  Aug  sth,  1844  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  sexton  at  this  church  43  years, 

&  interred  upwards  of  7,000  corpses 

Here  lies  an  old  ringer,  beneath  the  cold  clay. 

Who  has  rung  many  peals  both  serious  &  gay; 

Through  Grandsire  &  Trebles  with  ease  he  could  range. 

Till  death  called  a  Boh,  which  brought  round  the  last  Change 

For  all  the  village  came  to  him 

When  they  had  need  to  call ; 
His   counsel   free  to  all   was  given, 

For  he  was  kind  to  all. 

Ring   on,   ring  on,    sweet   Sabbath   bell, 
Still  kind  to  me  thy  matins  swell. 
And  when  from  earthly  things  I  part, 
Sigh  o'er  my  grave  &  lull  my  heart. 

This  has  the  true  ring   of    an  old  English  epitaph,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  old  sexton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  local 


Richard  Basset. — 1866.     In  a  Sussex  Churchyard. 

Richard  Basset,  the  old  sexton  of  this  parish,  who 
had  continued  in  the  office  of  clerk  &  sexton  for  the 
space  of  43  years,  whose  melody  was  warbled  forth 
as  if  he  had  been  thumped  between  the  shoulders  with  a 
pair  of  bellows.     Buried  September  20th  1866. 

John  Alcorn,— 1868.    Worth,  Sussex, 

In  Memory  of  John  Alcorn,   Clerk   &   Sexton  of  this  Parish, 
who  died  Dec  13  •  1868,  aged  81  years. 

Time  honoured  friend,  for  fifty-three  full  years, 

He  saw  each  Bridal's  joy,  each  Burial's  tearg  : 

Within  the  walls  by  Saxons  reared  of  old. 

By  the  stone  sculptured  font  of  antique  mould, 

Under  the  massive  arches  in  the  glow. 

Tinged  by  dyed  sunbeams  passing  to  &  fro, 

A  sentient  portion  of  the  sacred  place, 

A  worthy  presence,  with  a  well  worn  face. 

The  lych  gate's  shadow  o'er  his  pall  at  last. 

Bids  kind  adieu  as  poor  old  John  goes  past. 

Unseen  the  path,  the  trees,  the  old  oak  door, 

No  more  his  foot-falls  touch  the  tomb  paved  floor, 

His  silvery  head  is  hid,  his  service  done, 

Of  all  those  Sabbaths  absent  only  one. 

And  now  amidst  the  graves  he  delved  around 

He  rests  &  sleeps,  beneath  the  hallowed  ground. 
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Such  an  epitaph  as  this  is  worth  reading  over  and  over 
again,  as  to  most  of  us  it  brings  back  village  memories,  the 
revival  of  which  is  pleasant.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
lych-gate  mentioned  in  the  little  poem  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  England,  and  is  much  beloved  of  artists  for 
its  picturesqueness. 

Michael  Turner.— 1880.    Warnham,  Sussex. 
Aged  89  years 

His  duty  done,  beneath  this  stone 

Old  Michael  lies  at  rest. 
His  rustic  rig,  his  song,  his  jig. 

Were  ever  of  the  best. 


With  nodding  head,  the  choir  he  led 
That  none  should  start  too  soon ; 

The  second  too,  he  sang  full  true, 
His  viol  played  the  tune. 


And  when  at  last  his  age  had  passed. 

One  hundred — less  eleven, 
With  faithful  clingy  to  fiddle  string 

He  sang  himself  to  Heaven. 

This,  too,  another  from  Sussex,  gives  us  happy  glimpses  of 
village  life,  and  Turner  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  to 
play  an  instrument  in  the  village  choir,  the  custom  of  having 
an  orchestra  in  the  choir  having  generally  died  out  or  fallen 
into  desuetude  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  no  more  shall  we  hear  the  violin,  sackbut,  flute,  and 
hautbois  played  to  God's  praise  by  village  musicians. 
Turner  was  sexton  fifty  years. 

Speaking  of  village  life  brings  us  to  a  class  of  epitaph 
which,  being  written  in  the  days  before  Board  Schools  were 
thought  of,  were,  although  written  sagely  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  a  travesty  of  English  either  in  form  or  in 
grammar.  They  were  home-made,  and  consequently  very 
rough  articles,  frequently  causing  a  smile  where  a  tear  was 
expected.     I  will  call  them  "  Illiterate  Epitaphs.'* 


ILLITERATE    EPITAPHS. 


Thomas  Lyster,    St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury. 

THOMAS  •  LYSTER,    Esq 
FFIesh  and  Blode  as  Yow  are,  so  was  /; 
Dust  and  Asses  as  /  am,  soe  shall   Yow  be. 

Note  the  ''  Esquire''  after  the  name,   and  then  mark  the 
falling  off  in  the  verse. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Bishop's  Cannings,  Wilts,  is  the 
following,  being  the  concluding  lines  of  a  much  longer 
epitaph  : 

At  my  right  hand  lies  my  son  John, 

As  we  did  lay  in  bed, 
And  there  do  lay,  till  Christ  do  say  : 

'*  Come  out  ye  dead." 

Another  Wiltshire  epitaph  reads  : 

1 71 5.    Potterne,  Wilts. 

Remember  Man  as  you 

Pabley  as  You  Are  Now 

So  once  was  i  A  i  Am 

Now  So  Must  You  Bee 

Make  Peace  with  CHRIST  And 

FOLLOW    ME 

Fear  God  &  Keep  His  Command 

Ment  This  is  y«  whole  duty  of 

MAN   • 

Mary  Garner.    Brighton. 

O,  deare  mother,  you  are  gone  before 
And  I  ratch  waite  at  the  dore 
Sin  doth  not  only  keepe  me  thens 
But  make  me  loth  to  go  from  hens 
When  Christ  hath  heald  me  of  my  sin 
Heel  macke  me  tite,  and  let  me  in. 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  wooden  tablet  set  up 
near  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,   and  com- 
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memorates  two  of  the  crew  of  a  whaling  vessel,  **  St. 
George,"  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  killed  while  pursuing  a 
sperm  whale  in  the  Pacific.  The  epitaph  was  evidently  a 
great  mental  struggle  for  those  who  concocted  it,  and  probably 
the  whole  ship's  company  broke  down  over  the  word 
'*  severely,"  which  in  its  mangled  form  is  at  first  difficult 
to  recognise : 

Two  Whalers.— 1860.    Caroline  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean, 

Sacred  to    Wilm    Collis 

Boat  Steerer  of  the  SHIP 

SaiNt  Georp^e  of  New  BED 

ford   who  By   the  Will  of 

Almitey  god 

was  sivirilicry  injured  by  a 

BULL    WHALE 

off  this   Island  on 

1 8  March  i860 

also  to 

Pedro  Sabbanas  of  Guam 

4th  MaTE  drouwned  on 

the  SAME   Date  his 

Back   broken   by   WHALE 

above 

MeNTioned. 

5arah  Willcocks. — 1825.     Monkwearmouth,  Durham. 

In  Memory  of  Sarrah  WiLLcock  WiFe  of 

John  WiLLcocK — Wo  died  August  15,   1825 

Aged  48  Years. 

She  was  But  Re  sons  For  Beds  me  To  Sa 
what  But  think  what  a  womven  should  Be 
&  She  was  that. 

The  next  is  a  typical  or  dialectic  epitaph  of  the  West 
Countree  : 

Robert  and  Mary  Moore  and  their  daughter  Frances.— 

1670.     Marnhull,  Dorset. 

Sec  what  Death  with's  spade  hath  done  to  wee, 
Having  new  planted  bud,  branch  and  tree. 

Nettlebed,  Oxon. 
Here  lies  Father  &  Mother  &  Sister  &  I 

Wee  all  died  within  the  short  space  of  one  short  year 
They  be  all  buried  at  Wimble  except  I 

And  i  bo  buried  here. 
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The  next  is  a  well-known  epitaph,  one  well  written  and 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  Captain  John  Dunch,  who  died 
in  1697,  and  was  buried  at  Cholmondeston,  Cheshire.  Read 
Dunch's  epitaph  (under  heading  ''Sailors"),  and  then  by- 
reading  the  following  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  note  how  illiterate  spelling  can  spoil  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  poetry  : 

Bromley,  Kent. 

Blow,  Borrious,   Blow 
Let  Neptun  Billows  Rore, 
Heare  lies  a  saylor,  landed  safe  on  shore. 
Thou  Neptune  waves  have  torst  him  too  &  fro 
By  gods  degree  He  lies  Ancored  Here  Below. 
Heare  He  lies  Amidst  the  fleat 
Waiting  orders  admirral  Christ  to  meat. 

North  Leigh,  Hants. 

All  you  that  told  lies  of  my  mother  &  me. 
Come  to  my  grave  &  see. 

If  the  traducers  went  to  the  grave  in  answer  to  the  invoca- 
tion, what  were  they  to  see?  Could  absurdity  go  to  greater 
length  ? 

The  next,  although  utterly  illiterate,  has,  nevertheless,  the 
merit  of  letting  us  know  something  of  the  dialect  of  Here- 
fordshire; the  phonetic  spelling  is  a  change  from  the 
common  or  recognised  orthography  : 

Michael .    Wigmore,  Herefs. 

Mike  was  in  tempur  &  in  sole  sinsere 
Ann  Husband  tendur  &  a  fathur  deer 

He  was  a  fathur  kind 

And  modist  was  in  mind 
A  greeter  blessin  to  a  umman 
Never  mar  was  givn 
Nor  a  greeter  loss  eksept  the  loss  of  heavn. 
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After  reading  the  quaint  efforts  of  the  illiterate,  it  will 
be  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  few  epitaphs  in  which 
beautiful  thoughts  are  clothed  in  more  polished  diction 
and  poetic  sentiment  happily  expressed. 

Mrs.  Ballard.— I S4 1.    St.  Thomas's,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
—  Aged  31  years  — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  Spirit !  rest  thee  now ; 
E'en    whilst   with   ours    thy    footsteps    trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath, 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  ! 
They  who  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

This  is  from  a  dirge  in  "  The  Siege  of  Valentia,"  by  Felicia 
Hemans,  who  is  buried  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  Dublin,  and 
who  has  the  above  words  on  a  tablet  to  her  memory  with  this 
stanza  added  : 

Lxjne  are  the  paths  &  sad  the  bowers 

Where  thy  meek  smile  is  gone 
But  oh  !  a  brighter  home  than  ours 

In  Heaven,  is  now  thine  own. 

Mary  Knig^ht.    Tam worth,  Staffs. 

She  faded  from  the  sight  as  flowers 
In  summer  fade;  she  vanished  as  the  rain 
After  sultry  showers ;  she  sank  pale  &  lovely, 
Like  the  fleecy  snow,  which  in  the  sunbeam 
Melts;  and  we  have  laid  her  in  her  peaceful 
Resting  place,  to  wait  the  cx>ming  of  her  Lord. 

Mingling  with  the  dust  of  an  ancient  ancestry,  the  epitaph 
on  the  squire  of  Langrigg  Hall  concludes  as  follows  : 
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John   Barwis.    Langrigg,  Cumberland. 

Mindful   of    Home,    worth's  lineal    fix'd   abode, 
Each  Son  gave  back  the  honest  name  he  ow'd; 
This  wreath  at  least  by  truth  entwin'd,  this  verse, 
Shall  hang  unfading  on  their  common  hearse. 

Florens    Caldwell  and  Mary  Wilde  his  wife.— 1590.    St. 
Martin's,  Ludgate. 

Earth  goes  to  As  mold  to  mold 

Earth  treads  on  F4RTH  Glittering  in  gold 

Earth  as  to  liAKlH  Returne  ne'er  shoulde 

Earth  shall  to  Goe  ere  he  wolde 

Earth  upon  Consider  may 

Earth  goes  to  E  \RTH           Naked  away 

Earth  though  on  *                      Be  stout  and  gay 

Earth  shall  from  Pass  poore  away 

Be  mercifull  &  charitable 

Relieve  the  poore  as  thou  art  able 

A  Shrowd  to  thy  grave 

Is  all  thou  shalt  have.       _. 


In  Happisburgh  Churchyard,  overlooking  the  ever -moving 
sea,  is  a  stone  tomb  surmounted  by  a  long  ornamental  iron 
cross,  placed  horizontally  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun  at 
a  certain  time  in  the  day  throws  its  shadow  over  the  tomb, 
upon  which  the  following  is  cut : 

JAMES  •  MILES  •  SUPPLING 
Died  Feby  5^^  1888  aged  67  years 
I  take,  O  cross,  thy  shadow  for  my  abiding  place. 

It  is  to  the  memory  of  my  father. 

James  and  Alice  Qillilrand  and  their  son  James.— 181 5. 

Ribchester,  Lanes. 

L  The  leaves  of  the  oak  &  the  willow  shall  fade^.  ; 

*"  Be  scattered  around  &  together  be  laid  ; 
And  the  young  &  the  old,  the  low  &  the  high,      / 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  &  together  shall  lie.  / 

The  next  is  writt^  by  tjie-aWe' pen  of  William  Somer- 
ville,  author  of  "  The  CHase  "  and  other  poetical  works,  and 
is  upon  a  Warwickshire  husbandman  : 
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Hush  Lumber.— 1730. 

In  cottages  &  lonely  cells 
True  piety  neglected  dwells, 
Till  called  to  Heaven  her  native  seat, 
Where  the  good  man  alone  is  great. 
Tis   then    this   humble   dust  shall   rise, 
And  view  his  Judge  with  joyful  eyes, 
While  haughty  tyrants  shrink  afraid, 
And  call  the  mountains  to  their  aid. 

Samuel  J.    Neale.— 1824.    St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  London. 

—  Aged  66  years  — 

Good  night,   good  night,   sweet   Spirit!   thou  hast  cast 

The  bonds  of  clay  away  from  thee  at  last, 

Broke  the  vile  earthly  fetters  which  alone 

Held  thee  at  distance  from  thy  Maker's  throne. 

But,  oh !  those  fetters  to  the  immortal  mind 

Were  links  of  love  to  those  thou  hast  left  behind ; 

For  thee  we  mourn  not :    as  the  Apostle  press 'd 

His  dungeon  pillow  till  the  Angel  guest 

Drew  nigh,  &  when  the  light  around  him  shone, 

Beam'd  on  the  Prisoner,  his  bonds  were  gone. 

So  wert  thou  captive  to  disease  &  pain 

Till  Death,  the  brightest  of  the  angel  train, 

Pour'd  Heaven's  own  radiance  to  divine  decree 

Around  thy  suffering  soul,  and  it  was  free. 

Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard. 

Go  spotless  honour  &  unsully'd  truth, 

Go  smiling  innocence,  &  blooming  youth ; 

Go  female  sweetness,  joined  with  manly  sense, 

Go  winning  wit,  that  never  gave  offence; 

Go  soft  humanity,  that  blest  the  poor. 

Go  saint-eyed  patience  from  afflictions  door; 

Go  modesty  that  never  wore  a  frown. 

Go  virtue  &  receive  a  heavenly  crown ; 

Not  from  a  stranger  came  this  heartfelt  verse, 

The  friend  inscribed  thy  tomb,  whose  tears  bedew *d  thy  hearse. 

When  one  walks  through  the  dim  religious  aisles  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  amid  the  beautiful  memorials  of  the  dead, 
how  tiring  it  becomes  to  read  the  sickening  adulation  bestowed 
upon  many  who,  except  perhaps  for  their  rank,  have  really 
no  claim  to  the  immortality  of  .sepulture  in  England's 
greatest  fane.  How  soon  one  becomes  nauseated  by 
reading,  not  what  the  persons  actually  were,  but  what  they 
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migh't  or  should  have  been.  One  would  imagine  when 
walking  through  the  grand  old  nave  that  Valhalla  had  been 
reached,  and  that  the  surrounding  names  were  those  of 
gods,  not  mortal  feeble  men.  There  is  no  modesty  in  the 
epitaphs.     One  sees  little  of  the  sentiment  which  says  : 

My  name,  and  my  place,  and  my  tomb,  all  forgotten, 
The  brief  race  of  time  well  and  peacefully  won  ; 

So  let  me  pass  away,  peacefully,  silently, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

— Bonar. 

Many  of  those  who  lie  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  led 
notorious  lives,  yet  there  are  glaring  panegyrics  written 
upon  their  tombs ;  some  of  them  so  long  and  doubtful 
that  a  ix)et  gazing  on  one  said  : 

Friend,   in  your  epitaph  I'm  grieved 

So  very  much  is  said  : 
One  half  will  never  be  believed. 

The  other  never  read. 

Addison's  remarks  on  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  : — "  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs 
of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me;  when 
I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents,  upon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see  the 
tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of 
grieving  for  those  whom  they  must  quickly  follow.  When 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them;  when  I  con- 
sider rival  wits  placed  side  by  side;  or  the  holy  men  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes ;  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions, 
factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  on  the  tombs,  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six 
hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall 
all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 
together." 

Now  to  resume  our  epitaphs  : 

Ashton,  near  Plymouth. 

In  thy  long  sleep  I'll  watch  thee  as  of  yore 
Until  life  fails,  &  then  we'll  part  no  more 
O  Death,  thy  worst  is  done,  Sc  thy  next  blow 
Will  join  the  hearts  which  thou  hast  severed  now. 
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Newington. 

Dear  is  the  spot  where  Christians  sleep, 
And  sweet  the  strains  that  spirits  pour. 

Oh !  do  not  then  in  anguish  weep, 
They  are  not  dead  but  gone  before. 

In  Golcar  Churchyard  is  a  neat  verse  to  a  clergyman  who 
was  a  former  vicar,  but  of  whom  I  have  neither  name  nor 
date: 

Golcar,  W.R.,  Yorks. 

Lay  me  down  kindly  in  my  mother's  lap. 
Her  own  green  mantle  spread  above  me, 

There  let  me  rest. 
As  I  came  forth,  so  I  return,  to  dust, 
And  mingle  with  the  grand  old  earth  again  : 

Tomb  of  my  ancient  line. 

Stephen  Chandler.    Mutford,  Suffolk. 
Aged  87  years. 

What  though  I  live  beyond  the  age  of  man, 
The  longest  life  on  earth  is  but  a  span. 
O  God,  on  every  heart  impress  this  truth 
That  age  is  but  the  eventide  of  youth. 


f      f 
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While  sorting  out  my  large  collection  of  epitaphs  I  came 
across  quite  a  number  which  really  have  no  classification ; 
they  certainly  are  epitaphs,  but  many  of  them  convey  no 
sentiment.  Others  are  mere  exclamations,  and  yet  others 
are  only  enabled  to  find  a  place  in  this  book  from  sheer 
absurdity.  Here  they  are,  and  I  will  ask  the  reader's 
indulgence  in  perusing  the  bundle  of  buffoonery  and  lack  of 
wit.     Here  is  an  ancient  one : 

Augustine  Harrison.— 15th  Century.    Cumberland. 
By  Deborah  his  wife. 

My  husband  lyeth  dede 

Ondyr  thys  ston ; 
Dethe  came  to  he,  &  seyde 

Oh  I  oh  !  John. 

Thomas  Parr.    Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  THOMAS  •  PARR ; 
What  old  Tom  ?    No. 
What  young  Tom  ?    Ah  ! 

Norfolk  seems  to  be  the  home  of  absurdity,  as  I  have  several 
from  that  county,  but  refrain  from  giving  many  of  them. 

Rachel  Cobb.    Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

O  Death  thou  art  unkind, 

To  make  us  all  afraid, 
By    taking   away   of    Rachel  Cobb, 

That  young  and  virtuous  maid. 
Her   age   about   fifteen, 

I  think  that  was  th'  outside. 
She  gone  to  rest,  and  there  is  blest, 

I  think  can't  be  deny'd. 

Thomas  Page.    Norwich  Cathedral. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  honest  TOM  •  PAGE 
Who  died  in  the  33"!  year  of  his  age. 
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Mutford,  Suffolk. 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  kindred  dear, 
Shed  not  for  me  a  single  tear, 
For  all  was  done  that  cx)uld  be  done, 
You  plainly  saw  my  time  was  come. 

John  Eldred.— 1765.     In  an  Oxfordshire  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  JOHN  ELDRED 
At  least  he  will  be  here  when  he  is  dead  : 
But  now  at  this  time  he  is  alive 
The  14th  of  August  Sixty- five. 

William  Wray.    St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  London. 

Here  lyeth  wrapt  in  Clay 
The  Body  of  William  Wray ; 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

The  next  is  the  well-known  "  eulogy  "  to  Lady  O'Looney, 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  family,  to 
whom  it  does  credit : 

Lady  O'Looney.— 1839.    Pewsey,  Wilts. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

LADY  .  O'LOONEY, 

Great  niece  of  Burke,  commonly 

Called  the  Sublime. 

She  was 

Bland,   passionate  &  deeply  religious; 

Also  painted  in  water-colors, 

And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  E.xhibition. 

She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones. 

And  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  George's  Burying-ground,  London, 
facing  Hyde  Park,  was,  until  its  removal  a  few  years  ago,  a 
slab  with  a  tremendously  long  and  nauseously  adulatory 
epitaph  upon  it  to  Mrs.  Jane  ^L^loney  ("  Lady  Looney  "), 
who  died  in  1839.  How  the  lady  could  also  be  buried 
at  Pewsey  I  cannot  say.  The  burying-ground  is  now  trans- 
formed into  a  recreation  ground,  but  doubtless  the  stone  has 
been  preserved  (as  are  hundreds  of  others)  as  a  memorial 
showing  to  what  lengths  family  pride  can  go. 

William  Wlx.— 1766.    Richmond,  Yorks. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Wix 

One  Thousand,  Seven   Hundred  &  Sixty-Six. 
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Portsmouth  Cemetery. 

She   was   a   wife   &    mother 
Yes  she  was. 

John  Shore.— 1765.    Wrexham. 

Here  lies  JOHN  SHORE, 
I   say  no  more ; 
Who  was  alive 
In  sixty-five. 

Sir    John    Calf.     (From   Dr.   Johnson's    "Epitaphs,"  p.  211, 
Vol.  II.) 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Sir  John  Calf 

Who  was  thrice  mayor  of  this  city 

Honour  !  Honour  !  Honour  ! 

Reading  the  above,  a  wit  wrote : 

O  wretched  Death,  more  subtle  than  a  Fox, 
Could 'st  thou  not  let  this  Calf  become  an  Ox 
That  he  might  browse  among  the  briars  &  thorns, 
And  wear  among  his  brethren 

Horns  !   Horns  !   Horns  ! 

The  gentleman  of  the  same  name  recorded  by  Camden 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above,  though  Calf,  ox, 
and  horns  are  mentioned  in  both.    The  one  referred  to  reads  : 

Sir  John  Calf.— About  1250. 

O  Deus  omnipotens  Vitvli  miserere  JOAN N IS, 
Quem  mors  praeveniens  non  sinit  esse  bovum. 

This  has  been  paraphrased  into  English  thus  : 

All  Christian  men  on  my  behalf. 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  John  Calf. 

Edward   Hide.    Storrington,  Sussex. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Hide 

We  laid  him  here  because  he  died. 

We  had  rather 

It  had  been  his  father; 

If  it  had  been  his  sister 

We  should  not  have  miss'd  her. 

But  since   'tis  honest  Ned 

No  more  shall  be  said. 
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Jane  Kitchen.    Bury  St.  Edmun. 

Here  lies  JANE  •  KITCHEN 
Who  when  her  ^lass  was  spent, 

She  kickt  up  her  heels 
And  away  she  went. 

A   similar   one   is   said    to   be   in    the   graveyard   of    Win 
Chester  Cathedral. 


John  Gabriel.— 1601. 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Gabriel  John 

Who  died  in   the  year  sixteen  hundred   &  one 

Or  if  you  don't,  it  is  all  one. 


The  next  is  taken  from  Johnson's  "  Epitaphs,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  119,  on  a  humorous  f)edlar,  who  exchanged  pins  and 
needles,  &c.,  for  old  rags  at  farmhouses  in  Shropshire 
(supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself)  : 

On  a  Pedlar. 

Here  lies  old  Ralph ;  he  sleeps  very  safe 

His  age  it  was  threescore  and  ten ; 
He  never  did  any  good,  and  swore  he  never  would 

If  he  had  liv'd  as  long  again. 

The  next  is  a  laboured  attempt  at  wit  in  the  form  of 
barbarous  puns  : — 

Sophia  Church.    Brighton,  Sussex. 

This  CHURCH    she   perished  by   the   fire, 
Her   Christian    name   it   was   SOPHIER; 
Likewise  her  sister  MARY  ANN, 
Their  father  was  a  fisherman. 

The  next  is  also  meant  for  wit — brief,  epigrammatic,  and 
absurd  :  — 

Robert  Burrows.    Bedlington,  Durham. 

Poems  &  epitaphs  are  but  stuff 
Here  lies  ROBERT  BURROWS,  that's  enough. 

IJ 
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1  am  here,  I  am*  there,  do  you  know  wher? 


When  I  was  alive  'twas  that  made  me  stare. 


/ 


Next  we  have  a  very  early  mention  of  the  ugly  but  useful 
umbrella,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  England 
from  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
it  was  occasionally  used  as  a  defence  against  the  sun  by 
wealthy  ladies  who  took  pride  in  their  complexions,  but  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  it  was  used  by  ladies  only  as  a  screen 
from  the  rain. 

Gay,  in  his  *'  Trivia  "  (1716),  speaks  of  good  housewives 
treading  through  the  wet  ^*  defended  by  the  umbrella's  oily 
shade."  Yet — is  there  anything  new? — we  may  see 
umbrellas  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum. 

At  a  later  period  an  umbrella  was  usually  kept  at  the 
best  coffee-houses  for  the  use  of  customers,  and  many  clergy- 
men used  them  when  officiating  at  the  graveside  in  wet 
weather.  They  were  not  then  the  little  gossamer  silk  toys 
in  use  at  the  present  day,  but  good,  serviceable  articles  with 
wooden  or  cane  frames  and  leather  covering  : 

John  Boyse. — 1684.    Barnstaple  Church,  Devon. 

JOHN    BOYSE. 
Aged  5  years 

Blest  was  the  Prophet  in  his  Heavenly  shade 
But  oh !  how  soon  did  his  umbrella  fade. 
Like  our  frail  Bodies  wch  being  born  of  Clay 
Spring-  in  a  Night  and  wither  in  a  Day. 

A  cook  to  the  Lynn  Corporation  is  commemorated  in  the 
cathedral- like  church  of  St.  Margaret,  which,  by  the  way, 
contains  the  two  largest  brasses  in  England,  others  of  large 
size  being  in  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  Herts  (9  feet  4  inches  by 
4  feet  4  inches),  and  at  Newark,  Nottingham  (9  feet  4  inches 
by  4  feet  7  inches) : 

William  5crlvenor.— 1684.    St.  Margaret's,  King's  Lynn. 

Alas  !  Alas  !  Will  Scrivenor's  dead,  who  by  his  art 
Could  make  Death's  Skeleton  edible  in  each  part. 
Mourn,  squeamish  Stomachs,  and  ye  curious  Palates, 
You've  lost  your  dainty  Dishes  &  your  Salades  : 
Mourn  for  yourselves,  but  not  for  him  i'  th'  least, 
He's  gone  to  taste  of  a  more  Heav'nly  Feast. 
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Catherine  Watts. — 1796.     Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

Who   hopes    to  sing    without   a    sob 

The  Anthem  ever  new 
And  gladly  bids  the  dusty  globe 

And  vain  delights  adieu. 

Edmonton,  once  a  primitive  country  village,  now  a  con- 
siderable and  new  town,  calls  to  mind  three  things — a  poem, 
a  merry  devil,  and  a  witch.  The  poem  is  Cowper's  immortal 
"  John  Gilpin  "  ;  the  merry  devil,  Peter  Fabell,  who  tricked 
and  puzzled  the  villagers  with  his  sleight-of-hand ;  and  the 
witch,  poor  old  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  who  was  done  to  death  in 
162 1  for  alleged  sorcery. 

Robert  Loder.— 1768.     Marston,  Oxon. 

I  would  have  my  neighbours  be  all  kind  and  mild, 
Quiet  and  civil  to  my  dear  wife  &  child. 


*  * 


U   3 


SPORTSMEN. 


To  leave  the  stupidity  of  the  last  chapter  and  come  to 
something  more  interesting  we  will  now  examine  some 
epitaphs  on  sportsmen. 

John  Jackson's  career  was  so  honourable  in  a  time  when 
the  prize-ring  was  surrounded  by  the  human  scum  of  all 
classes  that  he  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  ''  Gentle- 
man Jackson,"  and  when  he  died  a  subscription  was  raised, 
of  sufficient  amount  to  provide  one  of  the  finest  memorials  in 
the  cemetery.  It  is  a  massive  carved  base,  surmounted  by 
a  life-sized  lion  couchant : 

John  Jackson.— 1845.    Brompton  Cemetery,  London. 

Here  He  the  remains  of 

JOHN    JACKSON 

Born  Sep  28  .  1769  •  Died  Oct  7  .  1845 

Hie   victor   caestus 

Artemque  Repono 

**  Stay  traveller  "  the  Roman  records  said, 
To  mark  the  classic  dust  beneath  it  laid ; — 
"  Stay  traveller  "  this  brief  memorial  cries, 
And  read  the  record  with  attentive  eyes. 
Hast  thou  a  lion's  heart,  a  giant's  strength? 
Exult  not,  for  these  gifts  must  yield  at  length. 
Do  health  and  symmetry  adorn  thy  frame? 
The  mouldering  bones  below  possessed  the  same. 
Does  love,  does  friendship  every  step  attend? 
This  man  ne'er  made  a  foe  nor  lost  a  friend. 
But  death  too  soon  dissolved  all  human  ties, 
And  his  last  combat  o'er,  here  Jackson  lies. 

The  next,  also  to  a  pugilist,  recalls  a  fight  which  took 
place  in  which  a  young  man  named  Sandy  McKay  was  so 
badly  knocked  about  by  Simon  Byrne,  the  well-known  Irish 
boxer,  that  he  soon  after  died  of  his  injuries,  far  from  his 
home  and  friends  in  the  North  : 
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Alexander  McKay.— C.  1830.    Hanslopc,  Bucks. 

Strong  and  athletic  was  my  frame, 
Far  away  from  home  I  came, 
And  manly  fought  with  Simon  Byrne, 
Alas !  but  lived  not  to  return. 

Reader  take  warning  by  my  fate, 
Unless  you  rue  your  case  too  late ; 
And  if  you've  ever  fought  before. 
Determine  now  to  fight  no  more. 

Robert  Gilbert.— 1 714.    Cantley,  Norfolk. 

In  wife  Frugality  luxuriant, 

In  Justice  &  Good  Actes  extravagant, 

To  all  the  world  an  universal  FRiend, 

No  foe  to  any  but  the  savage  kind. 

How  many  fair  eftates  have  been  grac'd 

By  the  fame  generous  means;  yet  his  increaf'd. 

His  duty  thus  performed  to  Heaven  &  Earth, 

Each  leisure  hour  frefh  toilsome  fports  gave  birth. 

Had  NIMROD  feen  he  would  ye  game  decline, 

To  GILBERT  mighty  hunter's  name  resign  : 

Tho'  hundreds  to  the  ground  he  oft  has  chas'd, 

That  subtle   Fox,   Death,   earth'd  him   here  at   last, 

And  left  a  fragrant  fent  fo  fweet  behind 

That  ought  to  be  pursu'd  by  all  mankind. 

Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  was  not  only  a  noted  wrestler  of  his 
day,  but  was,  like  many  another  country  squire,  eccentric  in 
his  character.  He  had  his  coffin  made  years  before  his  death 
and  deposited  in  the  village  church.  He  also  had  his  monu- 
ment erected,  and  on  it  his  statue  or  effigy  carved  in  the 
act  of  wrestling.  He  offered  a  reward  for  the  best  epitaph 
upon  himself,  and  finally  selected  one  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
following  verse  is  a  translation  : 

Sir  Thomas  Parlcyns,  Bart.— 1741.  Bunny,  Notts.  (In  the 
Chancel.) 

At  length  he  falls,— tho  long,  long  contest 'i,  oVr, 
And  TiMK  has  thrown  whom  none  e'er  threw  before; 
Yet  boast  not,  TIME,  thy  victory,  for  he 
At  last  shall  rise  again  &  conquer  thee. 

Sir  Thomas  was  not  only  a  keen  sport.sman,  but  he  was  also 
erudite  and  clever  in  many  ways.  On  his  death  Bunny  Park 
came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Rancliffe.     Parkyns  made  a 
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hobby  of  collecting  old  stone  coffins,  and  when  a  parishioner 
died  allowed  the  relatives  to  select  one  for  his  burial.  He 
was  himself  buried  in  one. 

The  ancient  game  of  bowls  has  been  practised  by  kings 
and  commoners  alike.  Here  is  an  epitaph  to  a  votary  of 
"ye  clene  and  auncient  game": 

Alderman  Wynn. — 1776.    Near  Gravesend,  Kent. 

Mr  Alderman   WYNN 
An  honest  man   &  an  excellent  Bowler. 

Full  forty  years  long  was  the  Alderman  seen, 
The  delight  of  each  bowler  &  king  of  this  green. 
As  long  he  remember 'd  his  art  &  his  name 
Whose  hand  was  unerring,  unrivalled  his  game. 
His  bias  was  good,  &  he  always  was  found 
To  the  right  way  &  to  enough  ground. 
The  Jack  to  the  uttermost  verge  he  would  send, 
For  the  Alderman  lov'd  a  full  length  at  each  end. 
Now  mourn  every  eye  that  has  seen  him  display 
The  arts  of  the  game  &  the  whiles  of  his  play ; 
For  the  great  bowler  Death,  at  one  critical  cast, 
Has  ended  his  length  &  close  rubb'd  him  at  last. 

F  W  Posuit  MDCCLXXVI. 

Huntsmen  are  commemorated  by  several  epitaphs.  Here 
is  one  to  a  master  of  foxhounds  : 


John  Charlton.— 1843.       Morville    Churchyard,    Bridgnorth, 
Salop. 

Age  63   years 

Of  this  world's  pleasure  I  have  had  my  share, 
And  few  the  sorrows  I  was  doomed  to  bear. 
How  oft  have  I  enjoyed  the  noble  chase 
Of  hounds  and  foxes,  striving  for  the  race; 
But  hark  !  the  knell  of  Death  calls  me  away, 
Lo !  Sportsmen  all,  farewell ;  I  must  away. 

The  next  calls   brother  huntsmen-  to  him  : 

Here  lies  John  Mills,  who  over  hills 

Pursu'd  the  hounds  with  hollow; 
The  leap  tho'  high,  from  earth  to  skle. 

The  huntsman  we  must  follow. 
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The  next  two  are  both  to  jockeys,  the  first  being  from  the 
pen  of  Chiffney  : 

On  a  Jockey.    Newmarket. 

Beneath  the  green  sod,  in  this  sport  loving  place, 
A  jockey  lies  snug  who  has  run  a  good  race; 
Till  his  wind  being  gone,  &  by  death  being  crosi. 
At  last  he's  come  in  the  wrong  side  of  the  post. 

Qeorge  Fordham.— 1887.     Upton  Old  Churchyard,  Slough. 

Died  Oct  12.  1887  in  his  51st  year, 
"  Tis  the  pace  that  kills." 

George  Fordham  was  without  doubt  the  finest  jockey  of  his 
time,  although  it  was  his  fate  never  to  win  more  than  one 
Derby  (Sir  Bevys,  1879)  to  the  five  won  by  Fred  Archer, 
whose  inability  to  keep  down  his  weight  led  him  to  take  his 
own  life. 

Here  is  a   sporting  wager,   but   the  odds  are  not   long 
enough  : 

Stephen  Rumbold.— 1687.    Brightwell,  Oxon. 

Ho  lived  one  hundred  &  one 

Sanguine  &  strong ; 
An  hundred  to  one 

You  live  not  so  long. 

Mr.  Hammond,  a  backgammon  player.    Ashford,  Kent. 

By  a  chance  of  the  dye. 

On  his  back  he  doth  lie, 
Our  most  audible  clerk  Mr  Hammond. 

Tho'  he  bore  many  men, 

Till  three  score  &  ten, 
Yet.  at  length,  he  by  Death  is  backgammon *d. 

But  hark,  neighbours  hnrk  ! 
Here  again  comes  the  clerk 

By  a  hit  very  lucky  &  nice. 
With  Death  we're  now  even. 
He  just  stept  up  to  heaven 

And  is  with  us  again  in  a  TRICE 

A  clerk  named  Trice  was  successor  to  Hammond,  which 
explains  the  last  line. 
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On  cricketers  there  are  but  two  interesting  examples 
that  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon.  The  first  is  in  Highgate 
Cemetery,  London,  to  the  memory  of  James  Lillyvvhite,  the 
famous  cricketer  and  compiler  of  the  **  Lilly  white  Annual," 
which  a  generation  ago  used  to  tell  us  of  the  doings  of  the 
cricket  world.  On  the  memorial  is  shown  a  wicket  upset 
by  a  ball,  and  the  brief  but  all-sufficient  epitaph  reads : 

"  BOWLED  " 
The  other  is : 

On  a  Cricketer.    Near  Salisbury. 

I  bowrd,  I  struck,  I  caught,  I  stopp'd, 

Sure  life's  a  game  of  cricket; 
I  block 'd  with  care,  with  caution  popp'd, 

Yet  Death  has  hit  my  wicket. 

The  next,  to  the  Kentish  Samson,  Dick  Joy,  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  strongest  man  of  his  day,  of  whom  many 
stories  are  told.  One  day,  walking  into  an  inn,  he  was 
bantered  by  a  man  in  his  cups,  who  from  abuse  wanted  to 
fight  Joy,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  and  Joy,  not  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  drunken  boaster,  presently  arose 
quietly,  picked  up  the  big  poker  from  the  grate,  and,  going 
behind  the  man,  tied  it  round  his  neck.  When  in  training 
he  lifted  five  barrels  of  water,  weighing  2ooolb.,  from  the 
ground. 

Richard  Joy.    St.  Peter's,  Broadstairs,  Kent. 

In  Memory  of 

Mr   Richard   Joy 

(Call'd  the  Kentish  Samson) 

who  died  May  18th  1742  aged  67 

Herculean  Hero  I    Fam'd  for  Strength 
At  last  Lies  here  his  Breadth  and  Length. 
See  How  the  Mighty  Man  is  Fall'n  ! 
To  Death  y«  Strong  &  Weak  are  all  one. 
And  the  Same  Judgement  doth  Befall, 
Goliath   Great,   as   David  Small. 

The  following  verse  is  to  some  "  champion,"  but  of  what 
branch  of  sport  he  was  champion  I  cannot  say  ;  neither  do  I 
know  his  name  or  the  date  of  his  death  : 
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Dunfermline,  N.B. 

Reader,  see  how  death  all  down  pulls 
And  naught  remains  but  shanks  &  skulls, 
For  the  greatest  Champion  e'er  drew  breath 
Was  always  conquered  by  death. 

Qamekeeper  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    East  Hucknall, 
Derbys. 

My  gun*s  discharged, 

My  ball  is  gone, 
My  powder  spent. 

My  work  is  done, 
Those  panting  deer 

I've  left  behind 
May  now  have  time 

To  gain  their  wind. 
Since  I,  who  oft  have 

Chased  them  o'er 
The  verdant  plains. 

Am  now  no  more. 

On  a  Runner.— St.  John's  Church,  Chester. 

Here  lies  the  swift  racer,  so  famed  for  his  running, 
In  spite  of  his  boasting,  his  swiftness  &  cunning; 
In  leaping  o'er  ditches,  &  skipping  o'er  fields 
Death  soon  o'ertook  him,  &  tript  up  his  heels. 

John   Parkes. — 1733.    St.  Michael's,  Coventry. 

To  the  memory  of  Mr  JOHN  PARKES 

A  native  of  this  City. 

He  was  a  man  of  mild  disposition, 

A  Gladiator  by  profession 

Who  after  having  fought  350  battles 

In  the  principal  parts  of  Europe 

With  honour  and  applause 

At  length  quitted  the  stage,   sheathed  his  sword 

.And  with  Christian  resignation 

Submitted  to  the  Grand  Victor 

In  the  52nd  year  of  his  age 

Anno  Domini  1733. 

Parkes  was  a  famous  fencing-master,  and,  having  gone 
throufih  the  British  Isles  without  finrling  his  equal,  he 
travelled  through  Europe  seeking  antagonists  to  compete 
against  him  in  public,  and  such  was  his  skill  that  he  was  very 
seldom  defeated. 
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When  walking  through  a  churchyard  and  reading  the 
inscriptions  one  often  comes  upon  those  which,  beyond  the 
mere  statement  of  name  and  date  of  decease,  give  also  the 
actual  cause  of  death,  and  as  these  are  very  diverse,  and 
often  quaint,  we  will  examine  some  of  them  : 

Thomas   Port, — 1838.     Harrovv-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex. 

To  the  memory  of  THOMAS  •  PORT,  son  of 
John  Port  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  Hat  Manufacturer,  Who 
near  this  town  had  both  his  legs  Severed  from 
his  body  by  the  Railway  Train. 
With  the  greatest  fortitude  he  bore  a  second  amp- 
utation by  the  surgeons,  &  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
Aug.  7th  1838  aged  33  years. 

Bright  rose  the  morn,  &  vigorous  rose  poor  Port 
Gay  on  the  train  he  used  his  wonted  sport. 
Ere  noon  arrived  his  mangled  form  they  bore, 
With  pain  distorted,  &  o'erwhelmed  with  gore; 
When  evening  came  to  close  the  fatal  day, 
A  mutilated  corpse  the  sufferer  lay. 

John   Lamb.— Date  (?)    Huntingdon. 

On  the  29th  November, 
A  confounded  piece  of  timber 
Came  down,  bang  slam, 
And  killed  I,  John  Lamb. 

5arah   Royston.— 1793.     Woodhurst,  Hunts. 

A  pale  Consumption  gave  the  fatall  blow, 
The  stroke  was  certain,  tho'  th'  effect  w^is  slow  : 
With  ling 'ring  pain  Heaven  saw  me  sore  opprest, 
Pitied  my  sighs  &  kindly  gave  me  rest. 

Instances  of  consumption  as  the  cause  of  death  may  un- 
happily be  found  in  nearly  every  English  churchyard.     It  is 
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the  disease  which  slays  more  than  any  other  in  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  inquiries  into  its  cause  and 
cure  may  lead  to  its  amelioration,  if  not  its  absolute  eradi- 
cation. During  the  past  decade  the  deaths  from  this  cause 
have  declined  about  10  per  cent.,  and  doubtless  education 
will  do  much  towards  pointing  out  to  persons  how  to  avoid  it 
by  more  attention  to  fresh  air,  better  housing,  avoidance  of 
damp  and  chills,  better  clothing,  more  suitable  diet,  &c. 
Possibly  a  mode  of  killing  the  germs  will  be  discovered  in 
the  near  future,  when  we  may  hope  for  a  great  advance  in 
the  average  length  of  life  throughout  the  kingdom.  Probably 
that  perennial  verse 

Affliction  sore  long  time  I  bore, 

Physicians  were  in  vain, 
Till  death  did  seize  and  God  did  please 

To  ease  me  of  my  pain 

takes  the  palm  as  being  the  favourite  and  most  numerous 
epitaph  in  English  churchyards,  and  doubtless  in  three 
cases  in  five  refers  to  our  national  enemy — consumption. 

By  the  way,  anent  this  verse,  a  curious  mistake  appears 
in  Saundersfoot  Churchyard,  Pembrokeshire,  where  the 
second  line  reads  : 

Anitions  were  in  vain, 

Probably  the  stone-cutter  was  illiterate. 

The  next  I  culled  from  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  churchyards  in   England,   English   Bicknor,   Glos.  : 

In  pain  &  sickness  long  I  lay, 
My  flesh  &  lungs  consumed  away, 
Much  like  a  rose  I  once  did  bloom, 
But  now  lie  mouldering  in  the  tomb. 

Anna  Hart,— 1815.    Greenwich,  Kent. 

A  person  of  little  presumption, 
Died  of  a  galloping  consumption. 

1701.     Droitwich,  Worcesters. 

Here  lies  I  and  my  three  daughters, 
Killed  by  drinking  Cheltenham  Waters : 
If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts, 
We  shouWn't  be  lying  in  these  here  vaults. 

Some  doul>t  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  this  epitaph 
exists,  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  vouch  for  it.     Droit- 
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wich  itself  is  noted  for  its  springs,  which  are  so  saline  as  to 
be  pure  brine — a  fact  known  in  Saxon  days,  and  from  which 
the  town  derives  its  name,  "  droit  "  denoting  a  royal  right 
to  keep  the  springs  open,  and  "  wyche,"  the  Saxon  word  for 
a  salt  spring. 

Surely  the  next  must  be  a  record,  even  for  dropsy.  The 
lady  might  almost  be  classed  among  ''  Drowned,"  for  she 
evidently  died  by  water  : 

Mary  Page.— 1728.     Bunhill  Fields,  London. 

Here  lies 

Dame  Mary  Page 

Relict  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  Bart. 

Who  departed  his  life  March  4th,   1728, 

In  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 

In  67  months  she  was  tapped  66  times 

Had  taken  away  240  gallons  of  water 

Without  ever  repining  at  her  case, 

Or  ever  fearing  the  operation. 

Here  is  an  epitaphal  gem,  showing  the  cause  of  death  of 
a  whole  family.     For  '*  mort  "  read  mortification  : 

My  Grandfather  lies  buried  here, 

My  Cousin  Jane,  &  two  uncles  dear; 

My  father  perished  with  a  mort  in  the  thighs, 

And  my  sister  dropped  down  dead  in  the  Minories. 

But  the  reason  I'm  here  interred  according  to  my  thinking, 

Is  owing  to  my  good  living  &  hard  drinking; 

If  therefore,  good  Christians,  you  wish  to  live  long, 

Don't  drink  too  much  wine,  brandy,  gin,  or  anything  strong. 

Henry    Brown,— 1794.    Hewelsfield,  Glos. 

Died  10  September  1794 

aged  48  years. 

It  was  an  Imposthume 

in  my  Breast, 

That  brought  me  to 

eternal  Rest. 

Frances  Flood, — 1723.    Saltford,  Somerset. 

Stop  Reader  &  wonder  I  fee  as  ftrange  as  e'er  was  known 
My  feet  dropt  off  from  my  body,  in  the  midst  of  the  bone 
I  had  no  furgeon  for  my  help,  but  God  Almighty's  aid 
On  whom  I  alwas  will  rely  &  never  be  afraid  : 
Tho'  here  beneath  Intred  they  ly,  corruption  for  to  see  : 
Yet  they  fhall  rife  &  reunite  to  all  Eternity. 
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Might  not  this  lady  with  some  propriety  claim  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  Christian  Science  sect,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  our  coroners'  courts,  people  who  reject 
surgical  and  medical  aid,  relying  solely  on  prayer,  instead  of 
combining  the  two? 

Richard   Richards.— 1656.    Banbury,  Oxon. 

To  the  memory  of  Ric :  Richards  who  by  gangrene 
loft  firft  a  Toe,  afterwards  a  Leg,  &  laftly  his  Life  on 
the  7th  day  of  Aprill  1656. 

Ah !  cruell  Death,  to  make  three  meales  of  one, 
To  taste  &  taste  till  all  was  gone. 
But  know,   thou  Tyrant,   when  the  trumpe  fhall  call, 
He'll  find  his  feet  &  stand  when  thou  fhall  fall. 

Peterchurch,  Hereford. 

Sickness  was  my  portion, 

Physic  was  my  food, 
Groans   was   my   devotion 

Drugs  did  me  no  good. 
The  Lord  took  pity  on  me, 

Because  he  thought  it  best — 
He  took  me  to  his  bosom, 

And  here  I  lies  at  rest. 

Students  of  archaeology  will  find  a  grand  old  piece  of 
Norman  architecture  in  Peterchurch,  which  contains  many 
fine  memorials.  The  first  half  of  the  above  epitaph  may 
also  be  found  at  Oldbury -on- Severn,  Glos. 

John  Adam,    Cheltenham,  Glos. 

Here  lies  John  Adam,  who  received  a  thump, 
Right  on   the  forehead  from   the  Parish  Pump, 
Which  pave  him   the  quit'tus  in   the  end, 
Though  many  doctors  did  his  case  attend. 

This  was  a  bump  which  needed  no  phrenologist  to  delineate. 

Wales. 

She  had  two  bad  legs  &  a  very  bad  cough. 
But  it  was  the  bad  legs  that  carried  her  off. 
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Here  is  another  lady,  who  died  from  an  ulcerated  leg  : 

Joan  Trueman. 

Here  lyes  crafty  Joan,  deny  it  who  can, 
Who  liv'd  a  false  maid,  &  dy'd  a  Trueman; 
And  this  trick  she  had  to  make  up  her  cunning, 
Whilst  one  leg  stood  still,  the  other  was  running. 

Joan's  character  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  shady,  a 
fact  blazoned  to  the  world ;  the  modern  manner  is  to  let  the 
grave  cover  one's  frailties. 

Sisters  Saunders.— 1S37.    Ault  Hucknall,  Derbys. 

Rebecca  Saunders,  died  Jan  6th  1837  aged  17  years 
Barbara  Saunders  died  Jan  istti  1837  aged  15  years 

With  washing  clothes  from  Sheffield  brought, 
Rebecca  she  the  fever  caught, 
Which  brought  three  more  to  this  untimely  end, 
And  no  one  could  their  assistance  lend. 

Four  persons  were  victims  to  the  fever-stricken  clothes,  but 
only  two  are  mentioned  on  the  tombstone.  The  church  also 
contains  memorials  to  the  first  Countess  of  Devonshire  and 
to  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  who  died  in  1679,  and  who  was 
in  his  early  days  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire. He  travelled  much,  wrote  a  translation  of  Thucydides, 
and  a  book  called  "  De  Give,"  which  brought  him  more 
enemies  than  guineas.  Then  becoming  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  wrote  that  queer  book  '^  The  Leviathan."  He 
received  a  pension  of  ;£ioo  per  annum  from  Parliament  for 
his  loyal  support  of  the  Royalist  cause.  He  maintained  the 
propriety  of  making  use  of  a  bad  means  to  gain  a  good  end, 
which  he  illustrated  by  saying,  "  If  I  were  cast  into  a  deep 
pit,  and  the  devil  should  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
readily  lay  hold  of  it  to  get  out."  He  died  a  voluminous 
author  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Theresa  Newman,— 1834.    Grantham,  Lines. 
Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habuit. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  first  month,  1834,  of  con- 
sumption died  Theresa  Newman,  born  Clegg.  Aged  25 
years. 
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Mary  5neli,    In  a   )cvonshire  Churchyard. 

Pcx)r  MARY  •  SNELL  hcr's  gone  away; 

Her  would  ii  her  could, 

But  her  couldn't  stay  : 

Her  had  sore  legs,  and  a  baddish  cough, 

But  her  legs  it  were  that  carried  her  off. 

Whitby,  Yorks. 

His  illness  laid  not  in  one  part 
But  through  his  frame  was  spread ; 

The  fatal  disease  was  at  his  heart, 
And  water  in  his  head. 

Elizabeth   Bowden.    Staverton,  Devon. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  BETTY  BOWDEN, 
Who  would  live  longer  but  she  cou'd'n, 
Sorrow  &  grief  made  her  decay, 
Till  her  bad  leg  carr'd  her  away. 


•<b    « 


DEATHS    BY    DROWNING. 

In  a  maritime  country  like  England  death  from  drowning 
is  of  common  occurrence,  and  our  seaboard  churchyards 
contain  many  epitaphs  to  persons  so  meeting  their  fate,  but 
many  of  them  are  of  little  general  interest.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  a  selection  of  the  most  curious. 

Richard  Edwards.    Kirkley,  near  Lowestoft. 

This  stone  is  erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  son  of 
Richard  Edwards  who  was  drowned  in  attempting  to 
escape  ashore,  on  the  back  of  his  Father. 

I    saw    the   wave   begin   to   break 
In  ruin  o'er  my  slender  deck. 
I  said  "  My  boy  we  must  not  part  '* 
I  snatch 'd  him  to  my  throbbing  heart, 
I    lept   into  the   swelling   wave. 
As  though  it  had  the  power  to  save. 
My  darling  from  my  breast  it  tore, 
It  whelm 'd  my  boy  to  rise  no  more, 
Yet  weep  not  reader  for  the  day 
Which  took  my  dear,  dear  child  away ; 
It  shed  on  a  soul  of  thickest  night 
A  beam  of  Holy  Heavenly  light, 
I  woke  &  saw  myself  undone 
Lifted  to  mercy's  sacred  throne, 
Cast  at  my  Saviours  feet  in  prayer, 
I  sought  for  peace  &  found  it  there. 
Shall  I  not  kiss  the  cleansing  rod 
Who  lost  my  child  to  find  me  God? 

Nicholas  Round.    St.  Nicholas'  Churchyard,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Nicholas  Round, 

Who  was  lost  in  the  sea  &  never  was  found. 

St.  Finbar  Cathedral  Graveyard,  Cork. 

Beneath  this  churchyard  stone  is  buried 
The  body  of  a  youth  unmarried, 
Death  caught  him  swimming  near  this  place. 
And  drowned  this  hope  of  human  race. 
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Thomas  Dyer  and  William  Simpkln.— 1721.  Burton  Overy, 
Leics. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  two  aged  24  and  22, 

Thomas   Dyer,   school-master  of  this  place. 

For  pious  parts  &  virtues  too. 

We  hope  his  souls  at  rest  &  William  Simpkin's  too. 

These  flowers  of  youth  were  nipt  away 

By  accident,  as  we  may  say; 

Death  met  them  in  the  dark, 

And  caused  us  to  weep, 

And  here  they  lie  like  two  that  are  asleep. 

Water  is  powerful,  by  them  it  shews, 

Venture  not  where  you  do  not  know ; 

To  brothers  like  within  they  lie,  together  liv'd. 

All  you  that  pass  by. 

Take  care,  in  time  prepare  to  die. 

On  June  the  20th  this  accident  was  done, 

In  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  twenty  one. 

Joseph   Dale. — 1808.    Gunwalloe,  Cornwall. 

When  softest  pity  moved  his  breast, 

A  brother's  life  to  save. 
Himself  alas  a  victim  fell 

To  the  relentless  wave. 
But  though  his  mortal  part  be  dead, 

His  spirit  lives  above, 
Where  he  may  bathe  from  danger  free 

In  seas  of  Heavenly  love. 

There  is  a  peculiar  admixture  of  pathos  and  bathos  in  this. 

The  next  is  in  remembrance  of  an  accident  by  which  no 
fewer  than  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  perished  together — 
a  whole  family  destroyed.  The  epitaph  is  noticeable  also  for 
its  beauty  of  thought  : 

Family  of  John  and  Anne  Rlgg.— Aug.  19,  1830.  St.  Law- 
rence Church,  York. 

Mark  the  brief  story  of  a  Summer's  day  I 

At  noon,  Youth,  Health  &  Beauty  launch 'd  away; 

Ere  eve  Death  wreck'd  the  bark,  &  quench 'd  thrir  liidit. 

Their  Parents'  home  was  desolate  at  night ; 

Each  pass'd  alone  that  gulf  no  eye  can  see; 

They  met  next  moment  in  Eternity. 

Friend  !     Kinsman  1     .Stranger  I 

Dost  thou  ask  me.  Where? 

Seek  God's  right  hand  &  liope  to  find  them  there. 

X 
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If  a  stranger  is  asked  to  "  shed  a  tear  "  at  a  grave,  surely  it 
will  come  unbidden  when  standing  beside  the  Riggs'  grave, 
with  this  record  of  a  family  destroyed. 

Of  the  hundreds  who  have  perished  in  accidents  on  the 
ice  I  can  only  find  the  following  epitaph  : 

John   Rose, — 1810.    Betchworth,  Reigate. 

JOHN  •  ROSE 

Died  Jan  27  •   1810 
Aged    10  years. 
Dr  Friends  &  companions  all, 

Pray  warning  take  by  me, 
Don't  venture  on  the  ice  too  far 
As   'twas  the  death  of  me. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  the  lover  of  a  girl 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Yorkshire  Ouse  on  Christmas  Eve  : 

Dec.  24,  1696.    St.  Mary's,  York. 

Nigh  to  the  river  Ouse  in   Yorks  fair  City 
Unto  this  pretty  Maid,  Death  Shew'd  no  pity. 
As  soon  as  she  her  Pail  with  water  fill'd 
Came   Sudden  Death  &   Life  like  Water  Spill'd. 

John  and  Martha  Wells.— 1777.    Folkestone. 

We  far  from  home  did  Come 

Each  other  for  to  join, 

In  peace  with  all  Men  here  we  Liv'd 

And  did  in  Love  Combine; 

But  oh  remark  the  Strange 

Yet  heaven's  wise  decree: 

I'm  lodged  within  the  Silent  Grave 

He's  Rouling  in  the  Sea. 

Whitby,  Yorks. 

Sudden  &  unexpected  was  the  end 

Of  our  esteemed  &  beloved  friend; 

He  gave  to  all  his  friends  a  sudden  shock 

By  one  day  falling  into  Sunderland  Dock- 
Thomas  Tripp. — 1875.    Kessingland,  Suffolk. 

He  has  left  this  world  of  care  and  toil, 
And  gone  we  trust  to  the  land  of  the  blest, 

Where  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  his  peaceful  breast. 

**  Poor  Tom  has  gone  aloft  "  might  fittingly  have  been  placed 
over  well-beloved  Tripp,  who  was  drowned  during  a  trial 
of  the  new  lifeboat. 
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The  deaths  from  lightning  are  more  numerous  than  one 
would  suppose;  in  fact,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  as  many 
epitaphs  from  that  mode  of  death  as  by  drowning,  though 
fifty  persons  are  probably  drowned  to  each  one  killed  by 
lightning.  Besides  which,  the  fact  must  be  noted  that  the 
verses  are  of  a  much  superior  class,  poetically  considered. 

Abigail  Myonet,    Winchcombe,  Glos. 
"  Go  •  YOUR  •  WAYS.    Sin  •  no  •  more  •  against  •  the  •  lord." 

Here  lies  Joseph  Antony  Myonet's  son ; 

Abigail,  his  sister,  to  him  is  come. 

Elemental  fire  this  virgin  kill'd, 

As  she  sat  on  a  cock  in  Stanway's  field. 

Rebecca  in  her  de^r  son's  grave  doth  lie, 

And,  if  it  please  the  Lx)rd,  and  so  will  I. 

These  are  not  dead,  that  lie  here  in  the  deep, 

When  the  last  trumpet  sounds  it  shall  wake  them  from  sleep. 

And  when  I  the  last  am  carried  forth  to  the  door. 

Then  Death,  do  thy  worst,  thou  canst  have  no  more. 

Wiiliam  Bacon,— 1787.    Lambeth,  London. 

Near  this  place  are  the  remains  of 

WILLIAM  .   BACON. 

Of  the  Salt  Office,  London,  Gent 

Who  was  killed  by  thunder  &  lightning 

At  his   window  July    12   •    17^7. 

Aged  34  years. 

By  touch  aetherial  in  a  moment  slain, 
He  felt  the  power  of  Death  but  not  the  pain. 
Swift  as   the  lightning  glanc'd,   his  spirit   flew, 
And  bid  this  rough  tempestuous  world  adieu. 
Short  was  his  passage  to  that  peaceful  shore 
Where  storms  annoy  and  dangers  threat  no  more. 

Such  lines  as  these  are  the  work  of  no  rude  hand,  but  who 
wrote  them  I  cannot  tell. 

X    2 
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John  Hewct    and    Mary   Drew.— 1718.    Stanton  Harcourt, 
Oxon. 

Near  this  place  lie  the  Bodies  of 

John  Heuet  &   Mary  Drew 

An   industrious  young   Man 

And  virtuous  Maiden  of  this  Parish; 

Who  being  at  Harvest  work 

(with  several  others) 

Were  in  one  Instant  kiWd  by  lightning 

The  last  Day  of  July  1718. 

Think  not  by  rig'rous  Judgement  seiz'd 

A  Pair  so  faithful  could  expire ; 
Victims  so  pure,   Heav'n  saw  well  pleas'd, 

And  snatch 'd  them  in  caelestial  Fire. 

Live  well  &  fear  no  sudden  Fate ; 

When  God  calls  Virtue  to  the  Grave; 
Alike  'tis  Justice  soon  or  late, 

Mercy  alike,  to  kill  or  save. 

Virtue  unmov'd  can  hear  the  Call 
And  face  the  Flash  that  melts  the  Ball. 

These  lines  were  written,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Harcourt, 
by  Pope,  who  then  lived  in  a  fifteenth -century  manor  house, 
considerable  remains  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  It  was 
in  this  old  house  at  Harcourt  that  Pope  wrote  his  translation 
of  the   Fifth   Book  of   Homer. 

Aug.  18,  1824.     Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Cease  weeping  Parents  'twas  my  Maker's  will, 
That  I  should  fall  by  Lightning  in  the  field ; 
At  God's  command  it  struck,  &  then  I  fell, 
I  had  not  time   to  bid  my   friends   farewell. 
My  Father  ran  though  he  could  scarcely  stand 
When  he  saw  me  lay  burning  on   the   Land. 
Then  with  his  hands  he  put  the  Fire  out, 
Saying  dear  Lord  my  son  is  dead  I  doubt. 

Thomas  Heminge. — 1702.    Tintagel,  Cornwall. 

The  body  that  here  buried  lies 

By  lightning's  fell  death's  facrifice 

To  him  Elijah's  fate  was  given 

He  rode  on  flames  of  fire  to  heaven. 

Then  mourn  no  more  Hees  taken  hence 

By  the  just  hand  of  Providence. 

O  God,  the  judgements  of  thy  feat 

Are  wondrous  good  &  wondrous  great 

Thy  ways  in  all  thy  works  appear 

As  thunders  loud,  as  lightnings  clear. 
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The  next  records  the  death  of  a  young  child  who,  with 
her  mother,  was  sheltering  in  their  own  house  during  a 
violent  tempest  "  when  a  fireball  struck  them  both  down." 
The  mother  recovered.  The  words  of  this  epitaph,  again, 
are  far  beyond  ordinary  tombstone  poetry  : 


Mary  Singleton. — 1785.    Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

Here  lies  interred  the  body  of 

MARY  •  SINGLETON 
A  young  maiden  of  this  parish 

Aged   9   years 
Born  of  Roman  Catholic  parents 

And  virtuously  brought  up 

Who  being  in  the  act  of  prayer 

Repeating  her  vespers 

Was  instantaneously  kill'd  by  a  flash  of  lightning 

Aug   i6tli  1785. 

Not  Silvani's  ruinous  tower  the  victim  slew, 
Because  above  the  many  sinn'd  the  few; 
Nor  here  the  fated  lightning  wreak 'd  his  rage, 
By  vengeance  sent  for  crimes  matur'd  by  age; 
For  whilst  the  thunder's  awful  voice  was  heard, 
The  little  suppliant,  with  its  hands  uprear'd, 
Address'd  her  God,  in  pray'rs  the  priest  had  taught; 
His  mercy  crav'd,  &  his  protection  sought. 
Learn,  reader,  hence,  that  wisdom  to  adore, 
Thou  canst  not  scan ;    &  fear  his  boundless  power. 
Safe  shalt  thou  lie,  if  thou  perform 'st  his  will; 
Blest  if  he  spares,  &  more  blest  should  he  kill. 

The  next  is  very  strange,  as  from  the  tombstone  we 
learn  that  the  event  took  place  two  days  before  Christmas 
Day,  1790 — a  date  when  lightning  is  rare: 

On  Two  Young  Men  (who  were  killed  by  lightning).— Dec.  23, 
1790.     Rookhill. 

Reader,  this  stone  solicits  not  thy  tear, 

Deem  not  this  sudden  stroke  of  heav'n  severe; 

But  justly  bear  upon  thy  breast  imprest 

This  awful  lesson  which  the  dead  suggest  : 

The  rich  may  need  (if  stain 'd  by  worldly  strife) 

Slow  death's  repentant  pangs  to  purchase  healthy  life; 

The  virtuous  poor  require  no  chast'ning  rod, 

Lightniiu'  may  waft  them  to  the  throne  of  (iod. 

\frs,  Hayley, 


DEATH     BY    MURDER. 

Unfortunately  the  record  in  epitaphs  of  cases  of  murder 
is  a  long  one,  and  alas!  education  brings  no  cessation  to  this 
atrocious  form  of  crime,  as  a  glance  at  any  weekly  news- 
paper will  show,  where  murder  follows  murder  in  sickening 
sequence  until  one  flings  the  sheet  aside  in  horror.  A 
stranger  arriving  from  abroad,  who  is  conversant  with  our 
language,  and  taking  up  a  weekly  newspaper,  would 
imagine  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  country  of  thieves  and 
murderers,  and  really,  from  the  alarming  frequency  of 
murder  in  this  country,  would  have  good  grounds  for  his 
surmise. 

The  following  will  serve  to  show  what  Britons  are 
capable  of  when  drink  or  greed  inflames  their  latent  pas- 
sions. The  first  is  a  case  in  which  neither  the  sanctity  of 
calling  nor  the  venerable  age  of  the  victim  was  heeded  by 
the  daylighl  assassin,  who  performed  his  fell  work  on  a 
summer's  day.  One  wonders  if  the  villain  was  ever  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  the  gallows  : 

Rev.  J.  Water  house,— 1827.    Great  Stukeley,  Hunts. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Rev  Joshua  Waterhouse, 
B.D.  nearly  40  years  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain  to  His  Majesty,  Rector  of  this  Parish, 
&  of  Coton,  near  Cambridge,  who  was  inhumanly 
murdered  in  this  parsonage  house  about  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  July  3rd  1827,  aged  81. 

Beneath  this  Tomb  his  Mangled  body's  laid. 
Cut,  stabb'd  &  Murdered  by  Joshua  Slade ; 
His  ghastly  Wounds  a  horrid  sight  to  see 
And  hurled  at  once  into  Eternity. 
What  faults  you've  seen  in  him  take  care  to  shun 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done; 
Death  does  not  always  warning  give 
Therefore  be  careful!  how  you  live. 

The  next  is  a  case  of  murder  really  involving  two  lives, 
for  it  will  be  noted  that  the  father,  sorrow -stricken  at  his 
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son's  death,  only  survived  him  a  trifle  over  four  months. 
Why  the  murder  was  committed  the  inscription  does  not  tell 
us.  The  record  is  on  a  stone  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
church  : 

Thomas  Ebrall  and  Son. — iSio.  St.  Botolph's  Church, 
London. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

THOMAS  .  EBRALL 

Citizen    &    Corn    Meter 

Who  was   shot  by  a   Life  Guardsman 

on  the  9*-^  of  April   iSio 

in   the  shop  of  Mr  Goodc 

Fenchurch  Street 

And  died  on  17th  of  the  said  month 

in  the  24tli  year  of  his  age. 

The  Coroner's   Inquest  brought  in   a   Verdict : 

Murdered  by  a  Life  Guardsman  Unknown. 

Also  of  Mr  THOMAS  •  EBRALL 

who  worn  out  with  Grief  for  the  Loss 

of  the  above  dutiful   Son 

Departed  this  life  Aug  23r<I   i8io 

Aged  48  years. 

Joseph  Qlcndowlng,— 1808.  St.  Michael's  Church,  Working- 
ton, Cumb. 

Murdered  ne^ir  this  town  June  15.   1808 
His   murderers   were   never   discovered 

You  villains!  if  this  stone  you  see, 
Remember  that  you  murdered  me ! 
You  bruised   my   head  and   pierced   my   heart 
.Also  my  bowels  did  suffer  part. 

The  next  is  a  peculiar  epitapyh  for  an  English  churchyard, 
as  it  records  the  death  of  a  ship's  captain  at  the  hands  of  a 
pirate.     It  is  in  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  : 

David  May,— 1819.    Southwold,  Suflfolk. 

Not  yet  have  ceased  to  flow  a  widow  's  tears, 
O'er  Scenes  remembered  amidst  the  lapse  of  years. 
On  Foreign  seas  he  fell,  but  not  by  storm, 
Which  boisterous  waves  the  heaving  sens  deform. 
Nor  by  the  rock  beneath  the  tide  concealed; 
Nor  by  the  sword  which  warring  nations  wield. 
But  by  I  ho  foe  received  in  friendship's  guise, 
Bv  hand  of  trcach'rous  Pirates,  lo,  he  dies. 
Thou  too  art  mortal ;  hastening  to  the  grave ; 
Believe  on  Him — who  ever  lives  to  save. 
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In  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
may  be  seen  a  marble  memorial  showing  in  the  centrepiece  a 
gentleman  in  a  coach  being  shot  by  a  man  on  horseback. 
The  quaintness  of  the  sculpture  will  at  once  arrest  the 
passer's  eye.  Beneath  is  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
event  depicted  : 

THOMAS  THYNNE  of  Longleate  In  Cou  Wilts,  Esq, 
who  was  barbarously  murdered  on  Sunday  12th  February 
1682. 

Although  this  gives  but  little  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
observer,  the  facts  of  the  murder  are  well  known,  and  are 
these  :  Thomas  Thynne  lived  at  Longleat,  in  the  fine  man- 
sion built  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  John  Thynne,  in  1569-79  (now 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath),  and  from  an  uncle  in- 
herited a  sum  of  ;£io,ooo  per  annum,  an  immense  sum  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  He  was  privately  married  to  a  rich 
heiress,  the  widow  of  Lord  Ogle,  and  this  proved  his  un- 
doing. Among  those  who  sought  the  lady's  hand,  pre- 
suming her  to  be  unmarried,  was  Count  Coningsmark,  a 
young  German  noble,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  incensed 
Thynne,  as  his  wife  had  gone  over  to  Holland  before  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated,  or,  as  the  chronicler  puts 
it,  "  before  they  had  been  bedded."  Coningsmark,  thinking 
that  if  he  could  remove  Thynne  he  should  be  free  to  claim 
the  lady's  hand,  sent  him  a  challenge,  which  Thynne,  instead 
of  answering,  sought  to  evade  by  sending  six  Russian 
assassins  into  France  to  murder  the  Count  and  his  second, 
Captain  Uratch.  A  fight  took  place,  when,  two  of  the  Rus- 
sians being  killed,  the  rest  fled.  Now  came  the  Count's  turn. 
He  sent  three  men  to  murder  Thynne,  and,  finding  him 
riding  in  his  coach  in  Pall  Mall,  one  of  them  rode  up  and 
mortally  wounded  him  with  a  musketoon.  Coningsmark 
was  arrested  and  tried,  but  although  the  evidence  con- 
demned him,  bribery  is  said  to  have  saved  him;  his  three 
hired  bravos,  however,  were  executed. 

The  next  records  the  death  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
drowned  by  her  lover  in  the  River  Waveney  : 

Mary  Ronaldson.— 1840.    Thwaite,  Norfolk. 

Awful  and  sudden  my  untimely  death, 

By  crewel  hands  I  resigned  by  breath. 

The  water  was  for  me  my  dying  bed 

No  friends  to  close  my  eyes  or  raise  my  head. 

Ah  !  while  affection  heaves  to  me  a  sifrh, 

In  order  set  thy  house,  for  thou  must  die. 
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We  now  come  to  an  extraordinary  effusion  which  is  as 
fulsome  to  modern  ears  as  the  lady  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  eyes  of  those  days  : 

Martin  'Elphinstone.    Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Here  Heth   MARTIN   ELPHINSTONE, 
Who  with  his  sword  did  cut  in  Sun- 
der The  daughter  of  Sir  Harry 
Crispe  Who  did  his  daughter  marry. 

She  was  fat  and  fulsome; 
But  men  will  sometimes 
Eat  bacon   with  their  bean 
And  love  the  fat  as  well  as  lean. 

This  is  a  very  ambiguously  written  epitaph,  but  appears  to 
mean  that  Martin  Elphinstone,  having  married  Sir  Harry 
Crispe's  daughter,  regarded  her  with  loathing,  as  she  was 
in  his  eyes  "  fat  and  fulsome."  That  being  so,  he  cut  her 
in  two  with  his  sword,  "the  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  and  so 
ridded  himself  of  her.  One  naturally  asks  was  the  rascal 
executed  for  the  ghastly  deed? 

Next  we  come  to  the  epitaph  of  a  smuggler  who  was  shot 
by  a  Customs  officer  in  the  good  (or  bad)  old  smuggling  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  viz..  May  22,  1783  : 

Thomas  Noakes,— 1783.    All  Saints',  Hastings. 
AGED  24   Years 

May  it  be  known  though  I  am  clay, 
A  base  man  took  my  life  away; 
But  freely  him  I  do  forgive, 
And  hope  in  heaven  we  shall  live. 

An  address  to  readers,  an  accusation  against  his  slayer,  a 
free  pardon,  and  a  hope  for  the  future  happiness  of  both — 
all  in  four  lines. 

Another  smuggler  is  buried  at  Patcham.  Scales  was  a 
well-known  desperate  character,  and  one  night,  with  many 
others,  he  was  met  coming  from  Brighton,  heavily  burdened 
with  smuggled  goods,  by  an  Exci.se  officer  accompanied  by 
some  soldiers.  The  smugglers  fled  in  all  directions,  but 
Scales  refused  to  give  up  his  booty,  whereupon  the  riding 
officer,  having  been  beaten  before  by  the  smuggler,  drew  his 
pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  head  : 
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Daniel  Scales.— 1796.    Patcham,  Sussex. 

SACRED  to  the  MEMORY  of 
DANIEL    SCALES 

Who  was  unfortunately  shot  on 
Tuesday  evening  Nov  7  •  1796. 

Alas !  swift  flew  the  fatal  lead, 

Which  pierced  through  the  young  man's  head. 

He  instant  fell,  resigned  his  breath. 

And  closed  his  languid  eyes  in  death. 

And  you  who  to  this  stone  draw  near, 

Oh !  pray  let  fall  the  pitying  tear. 

From  this  sad  instance  may  wc  all, 

Prepare  to  meet  Je'hovah's  call. 

We  go  back  to  the  days  of  Charles  I.  for  the  next — a 
murder  committed  by  three  soldiers  in  the  Colonel's  own  bed- 
chamber at  Doncaster  : 

Honbie.  Col.  Thomas  Rainsbrough.— Oct.  29,  1648.  Don- 
caster. 

Here  lyes  as  much  true  valour  as  could  dye, 
A  sacrifice  for  England's  Liberty; 
Great  and  good  Rainsbrough  (enough  is  said) 
Through  Chomley's  pride  and  cowardice  betrayed. 

Who  was  Colonel  Rainsbrough  and  why  was  he  killed  by 
soldiers?     Was  it  a  political  crime? 

Robert  Baxter  of  Farhouse.— 1796.  Knaresdale,  Northum- 
berland. 

All  you  that  please  these   lines  to  read, 

It  will  cause  a  tender  heart  to  bleed. 

I  was  murdered  upon  the  fell. 

And  by  a  man  I  knew  full  well ; 

By  bread  &  butter  which  he  laid, 

I,  being  harmless,  was  betrayed. 

I  hope  he  will  rewarded  be 

That  laid  the  poison  there  for  mc. 

The  poor  man  appears  to  have  been  "  baited  "  to  death  by 
poisoned  food,  just  as  a  rat  is  taken ;  and  doubtless  he 
heartily  wished  that  his  murderer  might  receive  his  fitting 
reward. 

Whilst  poking  about  the  mossy  gravestones  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  churchyard  at  Portlemouth,  a  few  miles  from  Kings- 
bridge,  in  Devon,  I  discovered  the  following  : 
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Through   poison   strong   he   was  cut  off 

And  brought  to  death  at  last ; 
It  was  by  his  apprentice  girl, 

On  whom  there's  sentence  past, 
Oh  !  may  all  people  warning  take. 
For  she  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

I  found  subsequently  that  this  was  the  last  time  burning  at 
the  stake  was  carried  out.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  poor 
girl  was  first  hanged  before  being  subjected  to  the  senseless 
second  degradation  of  burning.  The  records  prove  that  the 
master  was  not  quite  guiltless. 

Thomas  Mannfngley,— 1817.    Bromsgrove,  Worcs. 

Aged  28  years 

Beneath  this  Stone  lies  the  Remain, 

Who  in  Bromgrove  Street  was  slain. 

A  Currier  with  his  knife  did  the  deed, 

And  left  me  in  the  street  to  bleed. 

And  when  Archangel  trump  shall  sound 

And  souls  to  bodie  join,  that  murderer 

I  hope  shall  see  my  soul  in    Heaven   secure. 

The  idea  of  retribution  here  expressed  is  quaint. 

John  5cott* — 1750.    Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  Dumfries. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

JOHN   .   SCOTT. 

Who  was  murthered  by  the  hand  of  Fergus  Graham 

of  Mossknow 

Upon  the  2i«t'  Day  of  Nov  1750  age  51. 

It  is  related  that  in  digging  up  the  bones  in  Kirkpatrick 
Churchyard  many  years  ago  the  aged  sexton  was  very  par- 
ticular in  having  them  carefully  collected  for  reinterment. 
Watching  his  clumsy  assistant,  he  said  : 

"  Na,  na,  that's  puir  auld  B 's  shin-bane.     Pit  it  wi' 

the  rest  :  there  wad  be  a  pretty  how  d'ye  i\o  if  he  turned  up 
at  the  last  day  wi'  the  wrang  laig-banes!  ** 

On  showing  a  workman  a  skull  which  had  been  sent  me 
from  Yorkshire,  and  which  rests  in  my  studio,  he  asked  : 

**  An'  what  about  the  last  day,  sir!  How  will  the  poor 
man  get  his  hid  agin?  Will  we  all  come  up  with  our  own 
bones?" 
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I  replied  that  opinions  on  the  point  were  divided ;  pos- 
sibly we  might. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  ''I  shall  have  a  long  swim  for  my 
leg  which  was  cut  off  in  the  hospital  in  Melbourne." 

Mary  Ashford.— 1817.    Sutton,  Surrey. 

As  a  warning  to  female  virtue,  and  a  humble  monument 
of  female  chastity,  this  stone  marks  the  grave  of  Mary  Ash- 
ford, who,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  having  incau- 
tiously repaired  to  a  scene  of  public  amusement,  without 
proper  protection,  was  brutally  murdered  on  May  27,  181 7  : 

Lovely  and  chaste  as  is  the  primrose  pale, 
Rifled  of  virgin  sweetness  by  the  gale  : 
Mary,   the  wretch  who  thee  remorseless  slew, 
Avenging  wrath,  which  sleeps  not,  will  pursue  : 
For  though  the  deed  of  blood  be  veiled  in  night, 
Will  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 
Fair,  blighted  flower,  the  muse  that  weeps  thy  doom 
Rais'd  o'er  thy  murdered  form  this  warning  tomb. 

These  lines  are  by  no  unpractised  hand,  and  deserve  to  be 
preserved  as  an  example  of  an  English  elegy.  Ninety 
years  have  passed  since  they  were  penned,  and  enquiries 
on  the  spot  have  failed  to  give  me  any  clue  to  the  author. 
Can  any  reader  give  his  name  and  why  he  erected  the 
memorial  to  the  unfortunate  maid?  Is  there  a  romance 
attached  to  it? 


*  * 
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These  are  naturally  numerous,  and,  in  many  cases, 
peculiar ;  but  as  they  mostly  tell  plainly  the  cause  of  death, 
little  introduction  is  needed. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Llanymynech. 

In  crossing  o'er  the  fatal  bridge 

John  Morgan  he  was  slain 
But  it  was  not  by  mortal  hand 

But  by  a  railway  train. 

On  a  Station  Master.    Martham,  Norfolk. 

Though  shot  &  shell  around  flew  fast, 

On  Balaclava's  plain, 
Unscathed  he  past,  to  fall  at  last, 

Run  over  by  a  train. 

Several  deaths  have  been  brought  about  by  accidents 
with  horses  : 

Winchester. 

To  all  my  friends  I  bid  adieu ; 
A  more  sudden  death  you  never  knew; 
As  I  was  leading  the  old  mare  to  drink, 
She  kicked  &  killed  me  quicker 'n  a  wink. 

The  next  is  an  epitaph  on  a  Welshman  who  was  thrown 
from  his  horse : 

Here  lies  interr'd,  beneath  these  stones, 
David,  ap  Morgan,  ap  Shenkin,  ap  Jones; 
Hur  was  born  in  Wales,  travcll'd  in  France, 
Hur  went  to  heaven  by  a  bad  mischance. 

From  a  churchyard  near  Aberdeen  is  this  record  of  the 
death  of  a  Scotsman ;  thus  only  one  on  the  death  of  an 
Irishman  is  required  to  make  the  quartette  of  nationalities 
complete  : 
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Malcolm  Downie, 

Here  lies  interred  a  man  o'  micht, 

His  name  was  Malcolm  Downie. 
He  lost  his  life  ae  market  nicht 

By  fa 'in  aff  his  pownie. 

Here  is  one  to  an  Englishman  who  met  his  death  by  mis- 
chance and  a  brewer's  dray.  This  man  died  from  blood- 
poisoning,  induced  by  striking  his  hand  against  the  wheel 
of  the  dray  in  passing  : 

John  Day,    Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Day, 
Shut  up  in  this  cold  house  of  clay. 
As  he   was  passing  by  a  dray, 
God  thought  fit  to  call  him  away, 
To  join  the  heavenly  harmonay. 

Edward  Purday.— 1733.    Old  Dalby,  Leics. 

Through  a  woman   I  received  the  wound 
Which  quickly  brought  my  body  to  the  ground. 
Its  sure  in  time  that  she  will  have  her  due, 
The  murdering  hand  God's  vengeance  will  pursue. 

One    half    Peny 
The  debt  I  owed  that  caused  all  the  strife. 
Was  very  small  to  cost  me  my  sweet  life. 
She  threatened   to  give  me  a  mark, 
Which  made  her  cause  look  very  dark. 

Purday  called  at  an  inn  and  ordered  a  pint  of  ale,  drank  it, 
and  tendered  a  penny  for  it,  but  the  price  was  three-half- 
pence. He  either  had  no  more  money  in  his  possession,  or 
refused  to  giv-e  more,  whereupon  the  landlady  vowed  she 
would  set  her  mark  upon  him  if  he  did  not  pay  her  the  half- 
penny owing.  The  money  not  being  forthcoming,  she  set 
her  dog  upon  him,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  so  mauled  that 
he  died  from  his  wounds. 

John  Flye.     Durness,  Sutherland. 

Here  doth  lye  the  bodie 
Of  John  Flye,  wlio  did  die 
By  a  stroke  from  a  sky-rocket, 
Which   hit  him   on   the  eye-socket. 

A  similar  epitaph  to  a  man  who  was  killed  by  the  stick 
of  a  sky-rocket  piercing  through  his  eye  and  brain  as  he  was 
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witnessing  the  great  display  of  fireworks  during  the  Peace 
Celebrations  in  Hyde  Park,  after  the  Crimea,  is  said  to  be 
in  one  of  the  London  cemeteries,  but  I  cannot  discover  it. 
The  names  John  Five  and  John  Fry  and  the  circumstances 
are  suspiciously  alike,  which  causes  me  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  the  epitaph  to  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  read  thus  : 

Here   lies   I, 
John   Fry, 
Killed  by 
a  sky- 
rocket in  my 
eye-socket. 

Here  is  another  death  by  means  of  a  stick  : 

John  Taylor,— 1 7 10.    Bishopsgate,  London. 

All  you  that  chance  this  tomb  of  mine  to  see, 
Pray  stop,   &  read,  &  warning  take  by  me. 
With  care  observe  your  parents'  sound  advice. 
Your  safety  in  your  just  obedience  lies. 
If  you  their  wise  commands  once  disobey. 
Like  me,  to  sudden  death  you'll  fall  a  prey. 

John  Taylor,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  forbidden  to  go  into 
the  streets  on  Holy  Thursday,  17 10,  as  there  was  much  riot- 
ing, but,  disregarding  his  parents,  he  stole  out,  received  a 
blow  from  a  stick,  and  died. 

Falls  account  for  many  deaths.    Here  are  several  epitaphs 
upon  such  : 

1736.    Ockham,  Surrey. 

The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  of  wood 

And  down  fell  from  the  Tree. 
I  met  with  a  Check  and  I  broke  my  Neck, 

And  so  Death  lopp'd  off  me. 

CaUtock,  Cornwall. 

Twas  by  a  fall  I  caught  my  death, 
No  man  can  tell  his  time  or  breth  : 
I  might  have  died  as  soon  as  then, 
If  I  had  had  physician  men. 

The  word  "  not  "  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  third 
line,  as  the  meaning  is  evidently  '*  If  I  had  had  a  doctor  I 
might  not  have  died." 
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George  Hill.    St.  Peter's,  I.  ot  Thanet,  Kent. 

Against  his  will, 

Here  lies  GEORGE  HILL, 

Who  from  a  cliff 

Fell  down  quite  stiff. 

When  it  happened  is  not  known, 

Therefore  not  mentioned  on  this  stone. 

The  last  two  lines  are  curious,  as  usually  a  stone  is  not  placed 
as  a  memorial  by  one  who  does  not  know  when  the  person 
died. 

Eastwell  Cemetery,  Kent. 

FEAR   GOD. 

Keep  the  Commandments, 
& 
Don't  attempt  to  climb  a  tree, 
For  that's  what  caused  the  death  of  me. 

Cadman,— 1739.    St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 
Aged   28   years. 

Let  this  small  monument  record  the  name 
Of  Cadman,  and  to  future  times  proclaim 
How,  by  attempt  to  fly  from  this  high  spire 
Across  the  Sabrine  stream,  he  did  acquire 
His  fatal  end  :  'twas  not  for  want  of  skill 
Or  courage  to  perform  the  task,  he  fell ; 
No,  no,  a  faulty  cord,  being  drawn  too  tight 
Hurried  his  soul  on  high,  to  take  his  flight, 
Which  bid  the  body  here  beneath  good  night. 

Rope- walking  was  not  originated  by  the  Frenchman 
Blondin,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  a  thing  frequently  performed  by  the 
Jongleurs  of  mediaeval  times.  The  above  epitaph  to  Cadman, 
"  the  Blondin  "  of  his  time,  refers  to  his  attempt  to  walk 
across  the  River  Severn,  just  as  Blondin  did  across  Niagara 
Falls  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after.  A  rope  was  fixed 
from  the  top  of  the  lofty  spire  (220ft.)  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Shrewsbury,  to  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Severn, 
and  on  this  Cadman  had  beaten  drums,  fired  pistols,  &c., 
and  for  his  final  feat  was  attempting  to  slide  down  the 
inclined  rope  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  when  the  rope 
broke,  and  he  fell  in  St.  Mary  Friars  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.     This  was  on  2nd  February,  1739. 
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Barcombe,  Sussex. 

All  you  that  come  my  grave  to  see 
Prepare  yourself  to  Follow  me, 
Take  care,  Young  men,  repent  in  time, 
For  I  was  taken  in  my  Prime. 

As  I  was  going  through  a  Barn 
I  little  thought  of  any  harm, 
A  piece  of  Timber  on  me  fell. 
And  penetrated  through  my  Skull. 

My  eyes  were  Blinded,  I  could  not  see, 
My  Parents  they  did  weep  for  Me, 
My  Time  was  come,   I  was  Forced  to  go, 
And  bid  the  World  and  Them  Adieu. 

Just  six  and  thirty  hours  I  lay 
In  great  Pain  and  Agony 
Till  the  Archangel  bid  me  come. 
And  called  my  soul  to  its  last  home. 

A  piece  of  timber  caused  the  last  death,  a  ladder  this  : 
Henry  Q.  Brown 1861.    Baldock,  Herts. 

How  soon  I   was  cut  down. 

When  innocent  at  play, 
The  wind  it  blew  a  ladder  down. 

And  took  my  life  away. 

The  next  looks  as  if  some  affray  had  ended  in  the  death 
of  two  brothers,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  two 
accidents  occurred  : 

Bidcford,  Devon. 

Here  lie  two  brothers  by  misfortune  surrounded, 
One  died  of  his  wounds,  the  other  was  drownded. 

The  following  is  on  a  brass  tablet  let  into  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard  : 

Ann  Collins.— 1804.    King's  Stanley,  Glos. 

ANN  COLLINS,  died  Sep.  11,  1804.  setatis  49. 

Twas  as  she  tript  from  cask  to  cask. 

In  at  a  bunghole  quickly  fell; 
Suffocation  was  her  task, 

She  had  no  time  to  say  farewell. 

A   curious    blunder    was   |x*rjx-*trated    when    this   stone   was 
erected,  some  years  after  the  extraordinary  accident  recorded. 
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The  individual  who  really  met  her  death  by  falling  into  the 
bunghole  of  a  cask  was  Martha,  the  nine-year-old  daughter 
of  Ann  Collins,  and  the  event  occurred  on  ist  August,  1800, 
four  years  before  the  death  of  the  mother. 

Richard  and  Thomas  Fry.— 1776.    Village  near  Bath. 

Richard  aged  21  &  Thomas  aged  19  years. 

Dear  Friends,  we  were  first  cousins,   &  what  not : 
To  toil  as  masons  was  our  humble  lot. 
As  just  returning  from  a  house  of  call, 
The  parson  bade  us  set  about  his  wall. 
Flushed  with   good  liquor,   cheerfully   we  strove 
To  place  big  stones  below  and  big  above ; 
We  made  too  quick  work — down   the  fabric  came ; 
It  crush 'd  our  vitals:   people  called  out  shame! 
But  we  heard  nothing,  mute  as  fish  we  lay. 
And  shall  lie  sprawling  till  the  Judgement  day. 
From  our  misfortunes  this  good  moral  know — 
Never  to  work  too  fast  nor  drink  too  slow. 

Whether  "  good  liquor  drunk  too  slowly  "  or  '*  hard  work 
done  too  quickly  "  killed  these  two  young  men  who  shall 
say  ? 

Roger  Morton.    Acton,  Cornwall. 

Here  lies  entombed  one  Roger  •  Morton, 
Whose  sudden  death  was  early  brought  on ; 
Trying  one  day  his  corn  to  mow  off 
The  razor  slipped  &  cut  his  toe  off. 
The  toe  or  rather  what  it  grew  too, 
An  information  quickly  flew  to; 
The  parts  they  took  to  mortifying. 
And  poor,  dear  Roger  took  to  dying. 

This  was  a  sad  harvest  for  poor  Morton  and  a  terrible  ending, 
but  here  is  one  almost  as  curious  : 

Elizabeth  Harris.— 1831.    Stepney,  London. 

Sacred   to   the  Memory  of 

Betsy  Harris 

Who    died    suddenly  while   contemplating 

on  the  beauties  of  the  moon 

the  24*11  of  April  183 1 

in  her  :>3J'd  Year. 
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The  next  is  to  a  man  who  was  killed  in  the  great  gun- 
powder explosion  at  Finsbury,  London,  many  years  ago: 

Mr,  Carter. 

Here  lies  an  honest  Carter  (yet  no  clown) 
Unladen  of  his  cares,  his  end  the  crown. 
Vanish 'd  from  hence,  even  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
A  blown-up  citizen,  and  yet  not  broke. 

James  Berlinner,— 1844.    Calstock,  Cornwall. 

Consider  well  both  old  &  young 

Who  by  my  grave  may  pass, 
Death  soon   may  come   with  his  keen   scythe 

And  cut  you  down  like  p^rass. 
Thoup^h  some  of  you  perhaps  may  think 

From  danger  you  be  free, 
Yet  in  a  moment  may  be  sent 

Into  the  grave  like  me. 

Berlinner  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  haystack  at  Huel, 
Bedford. 

The  next  records  an  accidental  death  from  poison  care- 
lessly administered  by  Susan  Bellamy  to  her  fellow -servant, 
an  ostler  : 

William  Newberry,— 1695.    Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

Hie  jacct  Newberry  Will, 
Vitam  finivit  cum  Cochiae  Pill ; 
Quis  administravit?     Bellamy   Sue; 
Quantum   quantitas?   nescio — 
Scisne  tu? 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

From  poison  to  death  from  the  fall  of  a  huge  icicle  is  a 
long  leap,  but  here  is  the  record.  It  commemorates  the  death 
of  a  lad  who  was  a  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of  Bampton,  the 
little  stone-built  town  in  Devonshire — which  disputes  with 
Bampton  in  Oxfordshire  the  claim  of  being  the  Beamdune  of 
Saxon  chroniclers,  where,  in  the  year  614,  the  Britons  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Cynegilsus,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons : 

Son  of  a  Parish  Clerk,— 1776.    Bampton,  Devon. 

Bless  my  i,  i,  i,  i,  i,  i. 

Here    I    lies 

In  a  sad  pickle 

Killed  by  icicle 

In  the  year  .\nno  Domini  1776. 

Y   3 
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John  Kane,— 1799.    St.  Anne's  Church,  High  Buxton. 

This  Stone  is  placed  here 

In   memory  of 

John  Kane,  Comedian 

Who  departed  this  Life  Dec  10  •   1799 

Aged  58  years. 

Kane  was  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  who  in 
those  days  tramped  England  from  end  to  end,  and  having 
become,  by  some  chance,  possessed  of  a  joint  of  beef,  he 
had  it  cooked.  Contemplating  it,  he  thought  how  a  little 
horseradish  would  add  to  his  enjoyment ;  he  accordingly  went 
out  and  pulled  what  he  thought  was  a  root  of  that  plant,  but 
unfortunately  he  drew  monkshood  from  the  ground,  and  so 
lost  his  life,  as  he  died  in  two  hours  in  fearful  agony. 

Toole,  viewing  this  grave  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  remarked 
as  he  looked  round  the  churchyard,  "  What  an  audience  to 
have  the  curtain  rung  up  to  at  the  last  great  performance!  " 

William  West, — 1747.    Aged  8  years.    Wolverton,  Somerset. 

The  Lx)rd  was  plafed  His  power  to  fhow 

In  giving  me  a  mortal  throw, 

Which  was  from  off  a  waggon's  head 

Crufh'd  with  the  wheels  as  it  was  said. 

Let  this  my  death  a  warning  be 

The  young  or  old  I  plainly  see 

Must  go  when  death  doth  for  you  call 

Appointed  time  there  is  for  all. 

I  cannot  discover  anything  about  the  following  except 
that  the  death  was  an  accidental  one : 

Richard  Snell.— 1801.     Maker,  Cornwall. 

Stop,  reader !  and  view  this  stone, 

And  ponder  well  where  I  have  gone. 

Then,  pondering,  take  thou  home  this  rhyme 

The  grave  next  opened  may  be  thine. 

I  was  informed  that  the  death  was  by  drowning,  and  that 
the  lines 

At  first  I  had  a  watery  grave, 
Now  here  in  earth  a  place  I  have, 

were  above  the  verse,  but  cannot  find  that  it  is  so. 

The  following  might  with  propriety  be  written  over  the 
graves  of  many  persons,  especially  those  of  the  gentler  sex  : 
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1839.    Jersey,  Channel  Isles. 

Died  of  thin  shoes 
Jany  3rd   1839. 

On  a  Child, — Hartlepool,  Durham. 

A  pin  stuck  in  my  throat 
Which  did  cause  me  to  choke. 

Lady  Molesworth  was  burnt  to  death  in  her  own  house  in 
London  : 

Lady  Molesworth.— 1763.    London  [Where?]. 

A  peerless  matron  pride  of  female  life, 
In  ev'ry  state  as  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 
Who,  wedded  to  three-score  preserved  her  fame. 
She  lived  a  Phoenix,  and  expired  in  flame. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  sudden  death  : 
Bideford,  Devon. 

The  wedding  day  appointed  was. 

And  weddmg  clothes  provided; 
But  ere  that  day  did  come,  alas ! 

She  sickened  and  she  die  did. 

Here  is  another  "wedding"  death,  probably  caused  by 
over-excitement  : 

John  Heath.— 1767.    Whittlebury,  Northants. 

In   Memory  of  JOHN  HEATH 

he  dy'd  Decbr  ye   17th  1767 

Aged  27  years. 

While  Time  doth  run  from  Sin  depart; 

Let  none  e'er  shun  Death's  piercing  dart; 

For  read  &  look  &  you  will  see 

A  wondrous  change  was  wrought  on  me. 

For  while  I  lived  in  joy  and  mirth, 

Grim  Death  came  in  &  stop't  my  breath  : 

For  I  was  single  in  the  morning  light. 

By  noon  was  marri'd  &   was  dead  at  night. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Grim  Death  took  me  without  any  warning 

I  was  well  at  night,  &  dead  at  nine  in  the  morning 


HANGING. 


Parker  Hall.    Oxford. 

Here  lies  Parker  Hall,  &  what  is  more  rarish, 

He  was  born,  bred,  &  hanged  in  St.  Thomas's  parish. 

Mr.  Munday.    St.  Olave's,  Southvvark. 

Hallowed  be  the  Sahaoth, 

And  Farewell  all  worldly  pelfe, 
The  weeke  begins  on  Tuesday 

For  Munday  hath  hang'd  himselfe. 

Thomas  Kemp.— 1 8th  Century.    [No  data.] 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Kemp 
Who  lived  by  wool  &  died  by  hemp. 
There's  nothing  would  suffice  the  glutton 
But  with  the  wool  to  steal  the  mutton. 
Had  he  but  worked  &  lived  uprighter, 
He'd  ne'er  been  hung  for  a  sheep  biter 


*  « 


SCRIPTURAL. 

One  would  imagine  that  under  this  heading  a  large  number 
of  epitaphs  might  be  collected,  but  such  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case,  as  half  a  dozen  are  all  I  can  place  before  my 
readers : 

Mary  Clow,    Haddam,  Dumfries. 

To  the  Memory  of 
MARY  •  CLOW    etc 
A  vcrtuous  wife,  a  loving^  mother, 
And  one  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her, 
And   to  be   short,    to   her  praise,    she   was   the   woman 
Solomon  speaks  of  in  the  XXXI  Chapter  of  Proverbs  from 
the  lotti  verse  to  the  end. 

Such  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  one  very  flattering 
to  the  lady  ;  but  after  it  had  been  placed  in  position,  a  school- 
master named  Irving,  a  plain-six)ken  man,  and  author  of 
*'  Lag's  Elegy,"  a  work  more  known  in  Scotland  than  south 
of  the  Border,  and  who  knew  Mrs.  Clow  well,  wrote  upon 
the  tomb  the  following  lines  as  an  estimation  of  her  true 
character : 

She  was  the  wife?    Oh  Solomon,   thou   fool, 
To  make  a  pattern  o'  this  grabbling  tool; 
She  clothe  her  house  in  silk  or  scarlet  fine? 
Say  rather  in  the  linsey-wolsey  twine. 
Her  husband  'montjst  the  elders  at  the  gate? 
Yes — known  for  nothinpf  but  an  empty  pate. 
For  guzzling  down  whole  chappins  o'  sma'  beer, 
And  selling  meal  or  maut  a  groat  too  dear  : 
Such  was  the  honest  silly  Clows — say  clowns 
Which  every  roll  of  honest  fame  disowns. 

William  Raymour.    Cupar,  Fifeshire. 

Through  Christ,  I'me  not  inferiour 

To  William  the  Conqueror. — Rom.  8,  37. 

The  text  in  Romans  reads  :  "  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
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more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  loved  us."  Ray- 
mour  was  doubtless  one  of  those  known  north  of  the  Tweed 
as  the  ''  unco  guid  "  ! 

William  White.— 1665.    Pusey,  Berks. 

WILLIAM    WHITE 

GOD    THAT    SENT 

HIM     INTO    THE    WORLD 

MAY    THE    21"    1651 

SAID    MAY    iqth 

1665    RETVRNE   THO^ 

SONNE    OF    SORIE 

MAN  .  PSAL  .  90  .  3  . 

Psalm  xc.  3  has  :  "  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  :  and 
sayest,  Return  ye  children  of  men." 

The  following  may  be  seen  on  a  brass  plate  in  the  Vicar's 
Chapel  which  adjoins  the  Parish  Church  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames  : 


Children  of  Edmund  Staunton,  D.D,— C.  1630. 
Surrey. 


Kingston, 


Frances 

'Richard 

Here 
ly  ye 

bodies 

Richard 
Mary 

Edmund 
Edmund 

of 

Matthew 

Sarah 

Mary 

Richard 

Children  which  the  Lord  gave 

to  Edmund  Staunton  Dr 

of  D.,  late  Minister  of 

Kingstone-upon-Thames, 

Now  President  of  Corpus 

Christi  College  Oxon,  by 

Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of 

Richard  Bulthorpe,   servant  to 

y«  late  Queen  Elizabeth. 


"Job  I.  2 
''Eccles.  II.  10 


•■Romans  5.  14 
^Romans  5.  12 
Cor.  15.  22 
=1  Tim.  I.  I 
^Mat.  I.  21 
RoM.  5,  9.   10 
'^Gen.  17.  7 
"i  Thes.  4.  14 
'i  Rev.  20,  12 


Ten  children  in  one  grave  a  dreadful  sight 
Seven  sons,  &  daughters  three,  Job's  numbers' 

right 
Childhood   &  youth''   are  vaine,   death  reigns' 

over  all 
Even  those  who  never  sinn'd  like  AdamV  fall 
But  why  over  all  in  the  first  man"  every  one 
Sinned  &  fell  not  to  himself  alone 
Our  hopes  in  Christ*^.     The  second  Adam  he 
Who  saves*'  the  Elect  from  sin  &  misery 
Whats  that  to  our  poor  children  this  our  Creed 
God  is  GodK  to  the  faithful  and  their  seed 
Slepe*"  on  deare  Children  never  that  you  wake 
Till  Christ  doth  raise'  j^ou  &  to  glory  take. 
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Henry  Blomefleld.— 1670.    Fersfield,  Norfolk. 

Here  lies  Buried 

HENRY  •  BLOMEFIELD,   Gent. 

Who  Died  Nov  the  3"! 

1670 

ANN  his  First  Wife 

Lies  at  his  Right  Hand 

And  DIANA  his  Second 

At  his  Left 

The 

Father 

The  Word   & 

The  Holy  Ghost, 

And    these    three 

Are  one.      i   John  5,  7 

Three  in  One.     Luke  3.  21.   22 

One  in  Three.     Gen  i.  2     Jo  i.  3 

Is  Unity,  in  Trinity.    John  15.  26 


A    A 


LOVERS. 

The  epitaphs  on  lovers  are  few,  though  thousands  have 
sighed  their  lives  away  in  hopeless  longing  for  the  unattain- 
able and  have  shed  tears  sufficient  to  float  a  fleet. 

Thomas  Shercliffe.    Ecclesfield,  Yorks. 

Here  lyeth  THOMAS    SHERCLIFFE, 

In  Halumshire,  Mr  of  Game ; 
Who  of  justice,  truth,  love,  &  bounty, 

Had  always  the  Fame. 
Alexander,  his  Son  &  heire 

Lies  here  hard  by 
Who  languished  in  sorrow 

By   his  Mris  cruelty. 
No  Godess  was  she. 

But  of  like  nomination, 
As  prudence  to  the  Goddesses 

Have  application. 
Progeny  then  read  this. 

Eschew  like  fate.     Jehova  say  Amen. 
Continue  your  posterity  on  earth 

And  I  rest  In  Heaven.     Finis. 

We  now  spell  the  ancient  lordship  on  the  south  border  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  "  Hallamshire  "  ;  it  belongs 
mostly  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Rebeka  Qregor,— 1777.    Hartlip,  Essex. 

I  coo  &  Pine  &  Ne'er  shall  be  at  Rest, 

Till  I  come  to  thee  Dearest,  Sweetest,  Best. 

REBEKA  .  GREGOR 

Daughter  of  John  Osborne  esqr. 

of  this  Pasb  lyes  here  buried. 

Pentewan,  Cornwall. 

In  this  heare  grave  you  see  beforee, 

Lies  buried  up  a  dismal  story ; 

A  young  maiden  she  wor  cross'd  in  love, 

And  tooken  to  the  realms  above. 

But  he  that  cross'd  her,  I  should  say, 

Deserves  to  go  the  other  way. 
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The  next  verse  appears  more  fitting  for  an  old-time  valen- 
tine than  an  epitaph  : 

Richard  and  5usan  5catcherd.    South  Cave,  near  Welton, 
Yorks. 

That  Dick  loved  Sue  was  very  true; 
Perhaps  you'll  say,  What's  that  to  you? 
That  she  loved  Dick,  &  in  its  this. 
That  Dick  loved  Sue,  &  that  made  bliss. 

Hugh  5omerville  Head.    St.  Mary's,  Swansea. 
Aged   36  years. 

When  I  am  dead 

Let  not  the  day  be  writ; 

Some  will   remember  it ! ! ! 

Deep  let  it  rest 

In  one   fond  female  breast, 

Then  is  my  memory  blest. 


*  * 
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Memorials  to  the  poor  are  much  in  evidence,  and  have  the 
merit  of  being  in  most  cases  truthful.  The  poor  make  no 
effort,  like  so  many  of  their  betters,  to  be  in  the  same  heaven 
as  the  little  gods  of  ancient  time.  Contented  with  their 
earthly  lot,  they  at  length  die,  and  rest  peacefully  beneath 
— not  "  storied  urns  and  tombs  with  marble  dight  " — but 
beneath  little  green  hillocks,  whence  they  may  one  day 
awaken  to  rise  as  they  have  lived,  honest  men  and  women 
with  their  characters  stamped  on  every  rugged  feature  of 
their  kindly  fac5es. 

On  a  Labouring  Man. 

Honest,  industrious,  without  guile  or  art, 

His  task  performing  with  a  cheerful  heart, 

The'  poor,  contented  his  short  race  to  run, 

His  labour  ceasing  with  each  setting  sun ; 

For  good  received  his  grateful  thanks  would  flow, 

The  best,  the  only  boon  he  could  bestow. 

So  pass'd  his  days;   and,  having  done  his  best, 

This  honest,  faithful  poor  man  sank  to  rest. 

John  J.  Cook.— 1760.    Ripen,  Yorks. 

Here  lieth  JOHN  •  JAMES 
COOK  of   NEWBY 

who  was  a  faithful  fervant  to  his  Mafter 

and  an 

upright   downright   honest    man. 

Banes  amang  ftanes 

Do  lie  fou  ftill 
While  the  foul  wanders 

E'en  where  God  will. 

The  following  was  written  by  William  Amoy,  of  Break- 
speares,  upon  a  faithful  servant.  The  memorial  may  be 
found  on  the  north  wall  of  Haresfield  Church  : 
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Robert  Mossendew,— 1744.    Haresfield,  Glos. 

In  frost  &  Snow,  thro'  hail  &  rain, 

He  Soour'd  the  woods  &  rul'd  the  plain; 

The  steady  pointer  leads  the  way, 

Stands   at   the   Scent,    then   springs  the   prey. 

The  timorous  birds  from  stubble  rise 

With  pinions  stietched  divide  the  skies 

The  scatter'd  Lead  pursues  the  sight 

And  Death  in  thunder  stops  their  flight 

His  spaniel  of  true  English  kind 

Who's  gratitude  inflamed  his  mind 

This  servant  in  an  honest  way 

In  all  his  actions  copied  Tray. 

Robert  Mossendew,  a  faithful  servant.     Died  Feb  5*11 
1744.     Aged  60  years. 

Ely  Churchyard,  Cambs. 

Here  I  lie  without  the  church  door, 
The  church  is  fill'd,  &  will  hold  no  more 
Here  I  lie,  though  less  I  pay, 
And  yet  I  lie  as  well  as  they. 

This  is  almost  a  paraphrase  on  the  well-known  one  at  Kings- 
bridge,  which  is,  as  well  as  I  remember,  on  a  slab  close  to  the 
entrance  porch  : 

Phillip  Roberts.— 1793.    Kingsbridge,  Devon. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Roberts, 

Commonly  called  Bone  Phillip 

Who  died  July  27.  1793  aged  65  years. 

Here  lie  I  at  the  Chancel  door. 
Here  lie  I  because  I'm  poor, 
The  further  in  the  more  you'll  pay 
Here  lie  I  as  warm  as  they. 

The  following  I  think  one  of  the  most  curious  in  my 
whole  collection,  and  I  believe  the  sentiment  might  at  times 
be  shared  by  most  of  us.  Recently  I  did  twenty-eight  weeks 
of  glass-painting  at  a  stretch,  without  a  break  of  any  kind, 
working  early  and  late,  and  upon  reading  the  following 
epitaph  I  made  the  mental  comment :  "  That  hits  my  case 
precisely  ;  I  feel  that  after  my  recent  labour  I  could  imagine 
it  paradise  to  sit  and  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever!  "     The 
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epitaph  is  clever,  if  somewhat  irreverent.  It  proclaims  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  maid-of-all-vvork  exactly.  And  who 
works  harder  than  a  general  servant,  a  drudge  at  everyone's 
beck  and  call,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  perhaps  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  Sunday  included? — 

On  a  Maid-of -all-Work.— 1744.    Bushey,  Herts. 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always  was  tired, 

For  she  lived  in  a  place  where  help  wasn't  hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were  : — *'  Dear  friends  I  am  going 

Where  washing  ain't  done,  nor  sweeping,  nor  sewing; 

And  everything  there  is  exact  to  my  wishes. 

For  where  they  don't  eat  there's  no  washing  of  dishes. 

I'll  be  where  loud  anthems  are  always  ringing 

But  having  no  voice  I'll  get  clear  of  the  singing. 

Don't  mourn  for  me  now,  don't  mourn  for  me  never 

For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  &  ever." 

Richard  Marriot  (Farm-hand).— 1853.  Ault  Hucknall,  Deibys. 

RICHARD  MARRIOT 

died  Oct  29.    1853 
In  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

Few  are  there  with  a  frame  so  strong, 

Few  are  there  who  have  lived  so  long, 

And  fewer  still  just  &  sincere, 

As  he  whose  body  moulders  here. 

He  laboured  in  the  fields  his  bread  to  gain; 

He  plowed,  he  sowed,  he  reaped  the  yellow  grain  ; 

And  now  by  death  from  future  service  driven. 

Is  gone  to  keep  his  harvest  home  in  heaven. 

On  a  Yorkshire  Husbandman. 

This  humble  monument  will  show 

Where  lies  an  honest  man  : 
Ye   Kings,  whose  heads  are  'laid  as  low 

Rise  higher,  if  you  can. 

On  a  Dustman. 

Beneath   this   humble   clod   at   rest. 
Lies  ANDREW,   who,   if  not  the  best, 

Was  not  the  very  worst  man  ; 
A  little  rakish,  apt  to  roam. 
But  not  so  now,  he's  quite  at  home 

For  Andrew  was  a  Dustman. 
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On  a  Ploughman.     North  Berwick. 

Oft  have   I    tilled  the   fertile  soil 

Which  was  my  destined  lot 
But  here  beneath  the  lowering  elm 

1  lie  to  be  forgot. 

I  wonder  if  Londoners  or  dwellers  in  other  cities  ever 
take  the  trouble  to  think  of  the  life  of  their  fellow-men  at 
the  plough  ? 

I  spend  some  three  months  of  each  year  in  my  East 
Norfolk  cottage,  and  from  the  window  of  my  sitting-room 
see  the  incessant  round  of  toil  of  the  twelve-shillings-a-week 
field  worker.  There  he  is,  with  the  same  round  of  work 
throughout  his  life.  He  ploughs,  sows,  and  reaps,  is  the 
sport  of  wind,  sun,  snow,  rain,  and  frost;  his  only  recreation 
a  mug  of  ale  at  the  inn.  Most  manly  ambitions  are  dead  in 
him — he  commences  life  as  a  common  clod,  works  all  his  days 
on  clods,  and  at  the  end  a  clod  covers  him.  What,  beyond  his 
farm  lore,  does  he  know?  Nothing.  What  is  his  aim  in 
life?  Simply  by  toil  to  keep  soul  and  body  together;  and 
when  sickness  or  old  age  hovers  over  him,  what  then?  The 
poorhouse.  We  are  told  toil  is  noble :  look  at  Hodge  as  he 
trails  his  great  feet  homeward  from  the  plough ;  where  is  the 
nobility  about  him.  None  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  vet  I  have 
known  some  of  these  men  with  hearts  of  gold  that  kings 
might  envy,  men  utterly  incapable  of  doing  a  mean  act. 


*  * 
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We  now  come  to  a  very  long  chapter  of  epitaphs  which, 
failing  to  find  any  other  classification  for,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  place  under  the  generic  heading  "  Quaint."  In 
some  the  reader  will  find  more  to  shake  his  head  at  than 
to  be  interested  in,  but  they  are  linked  together  by  a 
few  feeble  strokes  from  my  pen — not  that  I  wish  to  apologise 
for  any  of  the  epitaphs,  but  to  aid  the  reader  where  I  can  to 
understand  them  by  a  few  lines  of  explanation,  where  any 
facts  are  at  hand. 

High  up  on  the  wall  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  Wimble- 
don Parish  Church  is  this  enigmatical  statement : 

DOROTHY   CECIL 

Unmarried  as  yet. 

All  I  can  discover  anent  this  is  that  she  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  Viscount  Wimbledon,  and  that  she  died  in 
France  "  still  unmarried." 

Inscription  on  the  family  vault  of 

5lr  Henry  Pollexfen. 

Who  lies  'heere?    Whie  dont  e  ken? 
The  family  of  Pollexfen  ; 
Who,  bee  they  living,  or  bee  they  dead. 
Like  theirre  own  house  over  theirre  head, 
That  when'er  theirre  Saviour  comme. 
They  allwaies  may  be  found  at  homme. 

The  Pollexfens  are  a  very  old  Yorkshire  family. 

John  Palfreyman.    Grantham,  Lines. 

John  Palfreyman,  which  lieth  here. 
Was  aged  twenty-four  year; 
And  near  this  place  his  mother  lies. 
Also  his  father, — when  he  dies. 
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Dr.  Messenger  Monsey.— 1788.    Chelsea  Hospital,  London. 

Here  lie  my  old  limbs,  my  vexation  now  ends, 

For  I've  liv'd  much  too  long  for  myself  &  my  friends; 

As    for  churchyards    &    grounds   which   the   parsons   call 

HOLY, 
Tis  a  rank  piece  of  priestcraft  &:  founded  on  folly; 
In  short,   I  despise  them ;  and  as  for  my  soul, 
Which  miy  mount  the  last  day  with  my  bones  from  this 

HOLE; 
I  think  that  it  really  hath  nothing  to  fear 
From  the  God  of  Mankind,  whom  I  truly  revere. 
What  the  next  world  may  be,  little  troubles  my  pate; 
If  not  better  than  this,  I  beseech  thee.  Oh!  Fate, 
When  the  bodies  of  millions  fly  up  in  a  riot. 
To  let  the  old  carcase  of  MONSEY  be  quiet. 

Monsey  was  an  eccentric  old  doctor  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  for  many  years  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
a  national  almshouse  for  old  soldiers.  He  was  for  all  his 
strange  freaks  a  clever  man.  His  will  specified  that,  having 
a  great  aversion  to  being  buried  under  the  earth  of  a  church- 
yard, he  wished  his  body  to  be  dissected  and  his  skeleton 
preserved  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  years — quite  a  youth  to  many  of  the  old  men  who  have 
died  in  that  institution.     (See  epitaphs  to  "  Soldiers.") 

Ann  Pasco.— 1724.     Lanivet,  Cornwall. 

Buried  April    1724.     Aged   14  years. 
She  was  very   Religious   from   her   Infancy   And   much 
given  to  Prayer  and  Especially  on  her  Death  Bed,  where 
she  sung  y«  S^^  Psalm  &  said  >-«  following  verse  : 

Farewell,  Parents  dear,  Father  &  Mother. 

You'll  lose  youre  Daughter  dear,  tho'  you've  no  other. 

Pray  do  not  grieve  for  me,  for  I  am  going 

Where  there  are   joys   for  e'er,    like   fountains    flowing. 

William  Wiseman.— 1834.    Walcot.  Norfolk. 

Under  this  marble  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turf  or  e'en  what  vou  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir  or  a  friend  in  his  stead. 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  place  o'er  my  head. 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  cared,  nor  still  cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  said  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within  ; 
But  who  living  or  dying,  serene,  still  and  free. 
Trusts  in  Cod,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  shall  be. 

z 
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A  remarkable  thing  connected  with  this  verse  is  that  it  was 
written  by  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1744,  so 
that  the  person  upon  whose  grave  it  is  inscribed  adopted  it 
after  it  was  nearly  a  century  old. 

Pope,   who  occasionally   wielded  a  caustic  pen,   has  the 
following  upon  his  grave  in  Twickenham  Churchyard  : 


Alexander  Pope. — 1744.    Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Heroes  and  Kings  your  distance  keep, 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you, 
Let  Horace  Blush  and  Virgil  too. 


John  White.    Temple  Church,  London. 

Here   lies   John   a    burning,   shining   light 
Whose  name,  life,  actions  all  alike  were  white. 


Edward    Peregrine    Qastrell.— 1772.     St.    Mary's    Chapel, 
Chester. 

Obiit  1772 
iEtat  64. 

Is  this  his  death  bed?    No!  it  is  his  shrine. 

Behold  him  rising  as  an  angel; 

entering  the  harbour  like  a  gallant,  stately  vessel, 

he  hoists   his   flag  of  hope, 

through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 

riding  before  a  stately  gale  of  atonement, 

till  he  makes,  with  all  the  sail  of  an  assured  faith, 

the  happy  port  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 

He  lived  in   the  fear   &   love  of  God, 

and  died  in  Christ. 

Believe  &  look  with  triumph  on  his  tomb. 

This  is  Gastrell's  idea  of  the  great  hereafter.  Oldfield, 
another  philosopher,  also  gives  his  ideas  on  the  same  subject 
in  a  very  quaint  way  : 
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Elijah  Oldfield.— 1642.    Chipping  Sodbury,  Glos. 

Here  is  the  wardrobe  of  my  dusty  clothes 
Which  hands  divine  shall  brush,  «&  make  so  gay 

That  my  immortal  soule  shall  put  them  on, 
And  wear  the  same  upon  my  Wedding  Daye ; 

In  which  attire  my  Lx)rd  shall  me  convoy. 
Then  to  the  Lodginge  of  eternal  joy. 

Yet  another,  likening  the  grave  to  a  cabinet  and  the 
body  to  a  rare  jewel,  gives  his  opinion  with  the  belief  that 
the  body,  the  earthly  frame,  will  again  be  required  at  the 
Last  Day  : 

Mary  Courteney,— 1655.    Fowey,  Cornwall. 

Near  this  a  rare  jewel's  fet, 

Clof'd  up  in  a  cabinet; 

Let  no  sacrilegious  hand 

Breake  through — 'tis  y«  flricte  comaund 

Of  the  jeweller  :  who  hath  fayd  : 

(And  'tis  fit  he  be  obey'd) 

I'll  require  it  fafe  &  found 

Both  above  &  under  ground. 

Yet  another,  in  which  the  writer  believes  the  earthly  dross 
shall  be  refined  and  rise  like  a  beam  of  light : 

St.  Lawrence,  Kent. 

The  grave  is  a  refining  pot, 

Unto  believers'  eyes, 
Tis  there  the  flesh  will  lose  its  dross, 

And  like  the  sun  shall  rise. 

The  next  comes  back  to  the  "  flesh  "  thoorv  again  -an 
earthly  or  bodily  resurrection  : 

Loughor,  Glamorgans. 

O  Earth  !  O  Earth  observe  this  well, 
That  Earth  to  Earth  must  go  to  dwell, 

That  Earth  to  Earth  must  close  remain 
Tin   Earth  for  Earth   shall  come  again. 

The  following,  with  some  irreverence  of  diction,  expresses 
its  belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection  : 

z  2 
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Harrow,  Middlesex. 

Sleep  on,   thou    fair,    and   wait   th'  Almighty's   will. 
Then  rise  unchanged,  &  be  an  angel  still. 

Here   is    one    who    left    the   Last    Day    to    answer    the 
question  : 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Hie  jacet  J.   H.  in  expectatione  dici  supremi ; 
Qualis  erit,  iste  dies  indicabit. 

Which  in  English  reads: 

Here  lies  J.  H.  in  expectation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
What  he  was  that  day  will  show. 

John  H.  Cooper.— 1772.    Ledbury,  Herefs. 

In   Memory   of 

John   Heath  Cooper  of  this 

town  Never  known  to  be  paralised 

by  any  Man  in  his  profession 

he  had  a  Natural  Genius  in  many 

other  things  but  Leaving  this  sinful  world  in 

hopes  of   a   better 

He   died   Octbr  ye  21st    1772    Aged   54 

When  young  he  was  beloved 

By  all  that  knew  him 
But  growing  old  &  poor 

They  all  forsook  him 
But   God  his   Father   &   his   Friend 
Did  still  regard  him  to  the  end. 

"  Never  known  to  be  paralised  by  any  man  in  his  pro- 
fession "  is  distinctly  enigmatical  and  a  phrase  difficult  to 
elucidate.     Does  it  mean  "  paralleled  "=equalled? 

Reverend  Stocke.    All  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  London. 

Thy  livelesse  trunk,  O  reverend  Stocke, 

Like  Aarons  rod  sprouts  out  againe, 
And  after  two  full  winters  past, 

Yeelds  blossomes  and  ripe  fruit  amaine. 
For  why  this  work  of  piety. 

Performed  by  some  of  thy  flocke, 
To  thy  dead  corps  and  sacred  urne. 

Is  but  the  fruit  of  this  old  Stocke. 
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Davis,    Priors  Marston  Church,  Warwicks. 

God  our  Saviour  ever  lives,  never  will  be  old, 

Therefore  can  keep  our  souls  awake  while  bodies  sleep  in 

mould 
God  our  Saviour  lives  everywhere,  seeing  without  eyes, 
So  can  collect  our  scattered  parts  when  he'd  have  them; 
As  easily  those  that  in  the  sea  drown 'd  arise 
As  those  that  are  buried  in  the  ground. 
As  easily  those  the  fishes  have  eat. 
As  those  laid  in  the  sepulchres  of  th'  great, 
And  as  easily  those  hott  burning  flashes 
Have  turned  to  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes, 
For  Infinite  Wisdom  all  things  doth. 
And  Infinite  Power  all  this  can  do; 
When  it  commands  our  parts  will  soon  run  home 
Light  in  a  few  minutes  cometh  from  the  Sun. 

This  extraordinary   epitaph  was   formerly   in   the  porch  of 
Priors  Marston,  but  has,  I  believe,  been  removed. 

Possibly  the  expression  of  Davis's  ideas  on  his  monu- 
mental tablet  was  looked  upon  as  false  teaching,  which  led 
to  its  removal. 

The  eccentric  Horne-Tooke,  the  humorist,  politician, 
and  philologist,  superintended  the  erection  of  a  tomb  for 
his  own  reception  in  his  garden  at  Wimbledon,  and  wrote 
for  it  the  epitaph  here  given.  In  his  garden  was  a  hillock, 
and  on  this  he  had  a  brick  vault  built  and  covered  with  a 
slab  of  black  marble  brought  from  Ireland.  In  watching 
the  progress  of  the  work  he  contracted  a  chill  and  nearly 
came  to  fill  his  grave  prematurely.  He  recovered,  and  his 
executors  eventually  had  him  interred — elsewhere. 

John  Horne-Tooke.— Born  1736.    Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

Late  proprietor 

And  now  occupier,  of  this  spot, 

was 

Born  in  June  1736 

and 

Died  

In  the year  of  his  age 

Contented  and  grateful. 

He  died  at  Wimbledon  in  18 12,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years. 
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Camden  gives  the  following  as  being  extant  in  his  time  : 

John  Bell, — Early  i6th  Century.    Farlam,  Cumb. 

John  Bell  broken  bow  ligs  under  this  stean 
Foure  of  mine  eon  Sonnes  laid  it  on  my  weam 
I  was  a  Man  of  my  Meate.  Master  of  my  Wife 
I  lived  on  mine  owne  Land  without  mickle  Strife. 

Another  version  has  : 

Johnny  Bell  ligeth  underneath  this  stean 

Five  of  my  ain  sons  laid  it  on  my  wame 

I  lived  all  my  days  without  sturt  or  strife 

I  had  meat  in  my  house,  was  master  of  my  Wife 

If  reader,  ye  hae  done  mair  in  your  time 

Than  I  hae  done  in  mine 

Take  this  stean  aff  my  wame — 

And  lay  it  atop  o'  thine. 

Evan  Jones.— 1733.     Llanfoideny,  Wales. 

Erected 

In  the  year  1733, 

By  all  the  people  of  Llanfoideny 

after   careful   consideration 

To  EVAN  .  JONES,  a  dresser  of  stones, 

And  builder  of  stone  walls. 

He  liv'd  in  strife  nearly  all  his  life 

And  oh,   such   groans   &   bawls ! 

To  the  great  terror 

In    frosty    weather,    of    all 

As  to  whether 
It  was  likely  even  to  thaw. 

But  EVAN  JONES  was  taken  'here, 

And  put  below  this  stone ; 
And  never  to  our  knowledge  yet 

Has  he  uttered  another  groan. 

On  a  flat  stone  near  Hogarth's  grave  in  Chisvvick  Church- 
yard the  following  may  be  seen  : 

Samuel  5anill8.— 1728.    Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

Here  lies  y«  Clay 

Which  th'  other  day 

Inclos'd  Sam   Sanill."   Soull, 

But  now  Is  free  and  unconfin'd, 

She  fled  &   left  her  Clogs:  behind 

Intomb'd  within  this  Hole. 

May  y    21st,   1728 
In  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 
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By  this  it  would  appear  that  although  the  deceased  was  a 
man  he  speaks  of  his  soul  in  the  feminine  gender — a  female 
soul  in  a  male  body ! 

The  next  is  curious  as  showing  a  woman's  love  for  her 
first  husband  to  the  neglect  of  the  second  : 


William  and  Sarafi  Thompson,— 1789.    Braithwell,  Rother- 
ham,  Yorks. 

In  remembrance  of 

WILLIAM  •  THOMPSON 

Who  departed  this  life  etc 

Also   SARAH,   his  wife, 

Departed  Oct  loth  1789,  aged  78  years. 

She  was  afterwards  married  to  John  Jackson, 

Whose  remains  lie  near  this  place. 

Joseph  Dain.— 1751.    Hastings,  Sussex. 

Good  peppel  as  you  pafs  by 
I  pray  you  on  me  caft  an  I 
For  as  you  am  fo  wounce  wous  I 
And  as  i  am  fo  muft  you  be 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 


On  a  Sailor. — 1782.    Kessingland,  Suffolk. 

Vanity  of  Vanity, 
All  is  Vanity 
Loose  then  from  Earth 
The  grasp  of  fond  Desire; 

Weigh  Anchor 
And  some  Happier  clime  explore. 

Sarcasm  may  claim  the  next  for  its  own. 
John  Topham,— 1692.    Windsor. 

DIED    1692 

Reader,  this  Monument  doth  here  declare. 
That  Richard  Topham  was  John  Topham 's  heir. 
And  that  this  secret  might  to  nil  be  known 
Richard  hath  writ  it  large  on  John  Tof)ham's  stone. 
The  lanj^'uage  view,  &  own  the  pious  deod. 
Since  Richard  writes,  what  John  could  never  read. 
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Sarah  Ricketts.— 1767.    Barking,  Essex. 

Died  1767.     Aged  68  years. 

Here  honest  SARAH  •  RICKETTS  lies, 

By  many  much  esteemed, 
Who  really  was  no  otherwise 

Than  what  she  really  seemed. 

Margaret  Robinson,— 1816.    Warrington,  Lanes. 

This  maid  no  elegance  of  form  possessed ; 
No  earthly  love  defil'd  her  sacred  breast; 
Hence  free  she  liv'd  from  the  deceiver  man; 
Heaven  meant  it  as  a  blessing  :  she  was  plain. 

After  the  legions  of  epitaphs  on  personal  beauty  and  charms 
such  an  epitaph  as  the  above  is  read  with  startling  effect. 
Bishop  Eraser  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Warrington  he  usually  visited  the  grave  of 
one  who  gloried  in  her  plainness. 

Sarah  Bloomfield;— St.  Nicholas',  Yarmouth. 

Here  lyeth  y^    body  of 
SARAH  •  BLOOMFIELD 

aged   74 
Cut  off  in  blooming  yuthe;  we  can  but  pity. 

One  wonders  at  what  age  the  poor  maid  expected  to  reach 
womanhood. 

George  Scott. — 1775.    Wetherall,  Northumberland 
GEORGE    SCOTT 

of    COATHILL. 

Died  1775.     Aged  16. 

In  this  vain  world  short  was  my  stay, 

And  empty  was  my  laughter; 
I  go  before  &  lead  the  way 

And  thou  comes  jogging  after. 

Thomas  Monger.    Amwell,  Herts. 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  is  it?  shew; 
That  Being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now ; 
To  be  what  'tis,  it  is  not  to  be,  you  see; 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Amwell  Church  is  the  burial-place  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  who  died  in  1631.     After  bringing  pure  water 
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to  London  in  an  aqueduct  thirty-six  miles  long  he  was  so 
impoverished  that  he  led  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penury 
and  obscurity,  having  to  find  manual  labour  where  best  he 
could.  On  an  islet  in  the  New  River  waterworks  an  obelisk 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1800,  a  tardy  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  work  he  had  done  by  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water.* 

Here  is  an  example  of  bathos  from  Westerham,  in  Kent  : 

Cheerful  in  death  I  close  my  eyes, 
Into  thy  arms,  my  God,  I  flies. 

Mrs*  Lee  and  son  Thomas,    Frindsbury,  Rochester. 

In  her  life  she  did  her  best, 
Now  I  hope  her  soul's  at  rest ; 
Also  her  son  Tom  lies  at  her  feet, 
He  lived  till  he  made  both  ends  meet. 

On  a  Young  Lady,    Carlton  Colville,  Suffolk. 

F"riend,  be  not  careless  on  thy  way, 

O'erlook  this  humble  shrine; 
For  if  thou  art  a  friend  of  God, 

Here  lies  a  friend  of  thine. 

Foundstock,  Cornwall. 

Both  soul  and  body  coming  here  to  try 
The  things  of  earth,  they  found  but  vanity; 
So  shaking  hands  with  all  he  left  in  love, 
His  body's  here,  his  better  part's  above. 

In  Ripple  Churchyard  is  a  stone  with  this  couplet  upon 


Robert  Reeve— 1626.    Ripple,  Glos. 

ROBERT  REEVE. 
Aged  56  years. 

As  you  past  by  behold  my  len^rth, 
And  never  glory  in  your  strength. 

Now  mark  how  tradition — or  shall  we  call  it  legend? — lingers 
round  this  grave.      The  rustics  of  Ripple,  although  Reeve 

•  A  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  Upper  Street,  Islington. 
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has  been  dead  nearly  300  years,  aver  that  the  length  of  this 
man  was  7ft.  4in.,  and  that,  overtaxing  his  great  strength  in 
a  mowing  match  against  two  other  men,  he  died  from  over- 
exertion. The  distance  between  the  head  and  foot  stones 
is  nearly  8ft. 

David  Williams,— 1769.    Guilsfield,  Montgom. 

Under  this  yew  tree 
Buried  would  he  be, 
Because   his   father  he 
Planted  this  yew  tree. 

Thomas  Proctor,    Luton,  Beds. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Proctor, 
Who  lived  &  died  without  a  doctor. 

John  Quiey.— 1757.    Coston  Hackett,  Worcs. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  JOHN  GULEY,  Sen'., 
in  expectation  of  the  Laft  Day.     What  fort 
of  man  he  was,  that  Day  will  difoover. 
He  was  clerk  of  this  Parish  55  years.      He 
died  in  1757  aged  75. 

The  reference  to  the  ''  Last  Day  "  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
On  page  340  is  an  epitaph  to  one  who  calls  himself  J.  H. 
instead  of  by  his  full  name,  and  in  that  the  same  expression 
occurs.     It  is  also  to  be  found  at  Ilfracombe,  as  follows  : 

John  and  Mary  Dockett.    Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

They  was  Gouvernour  and  Gouverness  of  the  Poor's  House 

near  this  Church. 
They  was  members  of  the  Church  of  England  all  their  days. 
Their  bodies  lies  in  those  two  graves 
expecting  a  joyful  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day. 
What  sort  of  people  they  was,  that  Day  will  discover. 

Thomas  Nicks. 

Here  lyeth  Thom  Nicks'  body, 
Who  lived  a  fool,  and  dyed  a  nody; 
As  for  his  soule,  ask  them  that  can  tell. 
Whether  fooles'  soules  goe  to  heaven  or  hell? 

Three  Sir  Edward  Lytteltons.    [Where?] 

Here  lie  three  knights,  grandfather,  father,  and  son; 
Sir  Edward,  Sir  Edward,  and  Sir  Edward  Lyttelton. 
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R,  Pocock,    North  Curry,  Somerset. 

My  good  lads  do  not  sit  on  this  stone  on 
account  you  do  disfigure  it  with  your  heels; 
lean  on  it  if  you  please. 

Yours,  &c.,  R.  Pocock. 

Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  requests  ever 
placed  on  a  tombstone :  the  poor  man  engrossed  by  the 
idea  of  his  tombstone  being  soiled  rather  than  with  any 
thoughts  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul. 

Bishop   Warburton  copied   the  following   from  a  tomb- 
stone in  Northumberland  : 

Here  lies  to  parents,  friends,  and  country  dear, 
A  );^outh  who  scarce  had  seen  his  17th  year; 
But  in  his  time  so  much  good  sense  had  shewn, 
That  death  mistook  17  for  71. 

In  Shoreditch  Churchyard,  London. 

We  must  all  die  there  is  no  doubt. 
Your  glass  is  running, — mine  is  out. 

On  an  Old  Maid. — 1750.    St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane,  London. 

Beneath  this  silent  stone  is  laid 

A  noisy  antiquated  maid, 

Who  from  her  cradle  talked  till  death, 

And  ne'er  before  was  out  of  breath. 

The  next  quaint  verse  is  upon  a  tall  man — or  so  local 
tradition,  which  is  sometimes  true,  avers : 

John  Day.    Poole,  Dorset. 

.As  long  as  long  can  be. 
So  long  so  long  was  he; 
How  long,  how  long,  dost  say? 
As  long  as  the  longest  DAY. 

Francis  Jarratt*    Maidstone,  Kent. 

Here  FRANCIS  JARRATT  lies,— what  then? 
Frank  when  his  Master  calls,  will  rise  again. 

The  quaint  conceit  given  next  is  said  to  be  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  that  evasive  locality  "somewhere."  I  have 
failed  to  discover  it  on  a  tombstone,  but  found  it,  however, 
on  a  sundial  at  the  queer  little  church  of  Gunwalloe,   in 
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Cornwall,  whose  churchyard  walls  are  laved  by  the  sea,  and 
whose  tower  is  so  closely  nestled  to  the  sheltering  cliff  that 
one  may  climb  the  said  cliff  and  sit  upon  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

The  words  on  the  sundial  are : 

Shall  wee  all  die? 

We  shall  die  all. 

All  die  shall  we? 

Die  all  we  shall 

John  Small, — 1826.    Petersfield,  Hants. 

Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent : 
A  man's  good  name  is  his  best  monument. 

Small  evidently  knew  that  trifles  are  not  small  things,  but 
that  it  is  trifles  which  make  perfection. 

Anne  Carter,  a  Collar-maker's  wife. — 1728. 

Here  lies  Anne  Carter, 

Wife  of  John  Carter ; 

Who  slipt  her  neck  out  of  the  Collar ; 

Mensis  Maii  6.     Anno  1728. 


*    4b 


PROFESSIONAL    MEN. 

Doctors. 

Doctors,  having  the  privilege  of  providing  subjects  for 
epitaphs,  shall  take  precedence  of  the  so-called  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

Henry  Corser,— 1691.     St.  Julian's,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Corser  of  this  parish, 
Chirurgeon  who  Deceased  April  11,  1691  &  Anne  his 
wife  who  followed  him  the  next  day  after, — 

We  man  &  wife, 

Conjoyned  for  Life, 

Fetched  our  last  breath 

So  near,  that  Death, 

Who  part  us  would, 

Yet  hardly  could. 

Wedded  againe. 

In  bed  of  dust. 

Here   we  remaine 

Till  rise  we  must. 

A  double  prize  this  grave  doth  finde, 

H  you  are  wise  keep  it  in  minde. 

On  a  Doctor,    Carnarvon. 

Many  I've  raised  from  the  grave 

And  pickled  for  dissection  : 
Saved  in  my  turn  I  hope  to  have 

A  glorious  resurrection. 

Surely  this  smacks  more  of  the  body-snatcher  than  the 
doctor,  for  doctors  did  not  raise  their  own  "  subjects," 
though  they  may  have  "  pickled  "  them  after  receiv- 
ing them  from  the  ghoulish  resurrectionist.  The  awful 
trade  became,  a  hundred  years  ago,  quite  a  fine  art  :  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  emptying  the  mould  from  tl^  newly -made 
f^rave  and  unscrewing  the  coffin-lid,  for  they  obtained  the 
body  without  even  disturbing  the  superincumbent  earth  or 
taking  out  a  single  screw.     Whenever  a  likely   "  subject  " 
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was  buried,  one  of  the  gang  of  ''snatchers"  was  present 
taking  note  of  sex,  age,  &c.,  on  the  inscription  plate,  date 
of  death,  and  especially  of  the  depth  of  grave.  At  night 
the  fiends  would  open  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  head  of  the  grave,  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  lay  bare  the  head  of  the  coffin.  This  was 
then  forced  in  with  an  iron  rod,  and  another  iron  rod,  having 
a  worm  upon  it  like  a  ramrod,  was  then  screwed  into  the 
skull  and  the  body  extracted,  placed  in  a  sack,  and  the 
comparatively  small  hole  refilled  and  the  earth  trodden  down 
to  prevent  suspicion. 

Here  is  an  apothecary  who  lived  to  the  age  of  103,  such 
virtue  is  in  physic : 

Hugh  Morgan.— 1613.    Battersea,  London. 

Sleepeth  here  in  peace,  1613. 

Whom  men  did  late  admire  for  worthful  parts 

To  Queen  Elizabeth 

He  was  chief  'pothecary  till  her  death. 

And  in  his  science  as  he  did  excel. 
In  her  high  favour  he  did  always  dwell. 
To  God  religious  &  to  all  men  kind, 
Frank  to  the  poor,  rich  in  content  of  mind  : 
These  were  his  virtues,  in  these  dyed  he 
When  he  had  liv'd  100  years  &  3. 


Lawyers. 

On  an  Attorney,    St.  Pancras,  London. 

Here  lies  one,  believe  it  if  you  can. 
Who,  tho'  an  attorney,  was  an  honest  man ; 
The  gates  Heav'n  for  him  will  open  wide, 
But  will  be  shut  'gainst  all  the  tribe  beside. 

In  former  days  attorneys  appear  to  have  been  a  very  un- 
satisfactory class  of  men,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  professional  honesty — so  much  so  that  when  one  died 
who  had  been  passably  straightforward  during  his  career 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
his  posthumous  fame  bruited  abroad  when  it  was  too  late 
for  his  virtue  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  him. 
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William  Prynne.— 1669. 

Here  lies  the  corps  of  William  Prynne, 

A  Bencher  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Who  restless  ran  through  thick  &  thin. 

This  grand   Scripturient   Paper-spiller, 
This  endless,  needless  Margin-filler, 
Was  strangely  tost  from  Post  to  Pillar. 

His  Brains  Career  was  never  stopping. 

His  Pen  with  Rheum  or  Gall  still  dropping, 

Till  Hand  o'er  Head  brought  Ears  to  cropping. 

Nor  would  he  yet  surcease  such  Themes, 
But  prostitute  new  Virgin  Rheams 
To  types  of  his  Fantastic  Dreams. 

But  whilst  he  this  hot  Humour  hugs. 
And  for  more  length  of  tedder  tugs, 
Death  fang'd  the  Remnant  of  his  Lugs. 

5.  Butler. 

Prynne  in  1634  was  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  writing 
"  Histriomastix,  or  a  Discourse  on  Stage  Plays,"  but  it  was 
really  a  libel  upon  Queen  Henrietta.  For  this  offence  he 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory — a  mark  for  garbage 
and  filth  of  all  kinds — to  lose  both  his  ears,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ;£30oo.  Parts  of  his  ears  were  actually  taken  off, 
but  this  mutilation  did  not  restrain  him  from  writing  against 
Bishop  Laud  and  others,  when,  being  again  brought  to 
trial,  he  lost  the  remainder  of  his  ears  and  was  fined  ;£5ooo. 
He  was  also  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  an  '*  R  "  (rogue) 
and  received  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  probably 
one  of  the  severest  sentences  ever  given  in  an  English  court. 
He  was  released  in  1641,  became  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  finally  Keeper  of  the  Tower.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  Kings  John,  Henry  IIL,  and  Edward  IIL,  of 
Bishop  Laud,   and  others. 

James  Straw. 

Hie  jacet  Jacobus  Straw, 

Who  forty  years  follow 'd  the  law; 

When  he  died, 

The  devil  cryed, 

James,  give  us  your  paw. 

There  is  also  the  well-known  couplet : 
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On  an  Honest  Lawyer. 

Here  lies  an   honest  lawyer, 
And  that's  Strange. 

The  next  was  written  by  J.  G.  Lockheart : 

Thomas  Maginn,  LL.D.— Aug.  20,  1842.    Walton-on-Thames. 

Here  early  to  bed,  lies  kind  Thomas  Maginn, 

Who  with  genius,  wit,  learning,  life's  trophies  to  win. 

Had  neither  great  lord  or  rich  cit  of  his  kin. 

Nor  discretion  to  set  himself  up  as  to  tin ; 

So  his  portion  soon  spent,  like  the  poor  heir  of  Lynn, 

He  turned  author  ere  yet  there  was  beard  on  his  chin ; 

And  whoever  was  out,  or  whoever  was  in. 

For  your  Tories  his  fine  Irish  brains  he  would  spin ; 

Who  received  prose  &  rhyme  with  a  promising  grin, 

"  Go  ahead,  you  queer  fish,  and  more  power  to  your  fin  !  " 

But  to  save  from  starvation  stirred  never  a  pin. 

Light  for  long  was  his  heart,  tho'  his  breeches  were  thin, 

Yet  his  acting,  for  certain,  was  equal  to  Quin  : 

But  at  last  he  was  beat,  &  sought  help  of  the  bin, 

(All  the  same  to  the  Doctor,  from  Claret  to  Gin  !) 

Which  led  swiftly  to  gaol,  with  consumption  therein. 

It  was  much,  when  the  bones  rattled  loose  in  the  skin, 

He  got  leave  to  die  here  out  of  Babylon's  din. 

Barring  driqk  and  the  girls  I  ne'er  heard  of  a  sin  : — 

Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  broken  Maginn. 


Jesters. 

From  these  merry  men  we  should  obtain  something  clever, 
as  it  undoubtedly  required  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  man 
to  ply  the  calling  of  professional  jester ;  indeed,  history  tells 
us  that  on  many  occasions  they  not  only  found  brains  for 
their  own  quips  and  cranks,  but  also  brains  for  their  masters. 
Court  fools  have  had  their  share  in  many  a  Court  intrigue, 
and,  having  the  King's  ear,  have  been  able  to  succeed  where 
politicians  or  other  great  men  have  failed.  Usually  dwarfs 
in  size,  they  were  nevertheless  bold  men,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  the  Court  jester,  challenged  one 
of  the  King's  retinue  to  a  duel  for  some  affront  the  little 
man  had  been  subjected  to,  but  upon  his  antagonist  coming 
upon  the  field  armed  only  with  a  squirt  Hudson's  wrath 
knew  no  bounds.     He  insisted  upon  fighting  on  horseback 
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with  pistols.  His  wish  was  at  length  complied  with.  Jest 
gave  place  to  reality,  for  at  his  first  discharge  Sir  Geoffrey 
shot  his  adversary  through  the  heart. 

The  following  epitaph  is  upon  Henry  VIII.'s  jester,  who 
died  about  1530  : 

Henry  VIII.  s  Court  Fool,  Will  Somers. 

Stay,  Traveller,  guess  who  lies  here  : 

I  tell  thee  neither  Lord  nor  Peer, 

No  Knight,  no  Gentleman  of  note, 

That  boasts  him  of  his  antient  Coate, 

Which  Heralds  curiously  emblazon. 

For  Men  (well  skill'd  therein)  to  gaze  on; 

Know  then,  that  this  was  no  such  Man, 

And  I'll  express  him  as  I  can  : 

He  that  beneath  this  Tomb-stone  lies, 

Some  caird  him  Fool,  some  held  him  wise; 

For  which,  who  better  Proof  can  bring. 

Than  to  be  favour 'd  by  a  King  : 

And  yet  again  we  may  misdoubt  him, 

A  King  hath  always  fools  about  him. 

Is  he  more  Idiot  than  the  rest 

Who  in  a  guarded  Coat  can  jest? 

Or  can  he  Wisdom's  Honour  gain 

That  is  all  Bravery,   and  no  Brain  ? 

Since  no  such  Things;  Wit  truly  bred 

r  th'  Habit  lies  not,  but  i'  th'  Head. 

But  whether  he  was  Fool  or  Knave, 

He  now  lies  sleeping  in  his  grave, 

Who  never  in  his  life  found  match 

Unless  the  Cardinal's  Fool  call'd  Patch, 

Of  whom  some  Courtiers  who  did  see 

Them  two  alone,  might  say,  We  Three ; 

And  may  be  feared  it  is  a  Phrase, 

That  may  be  us'd  in  these  our  Days. 

Well  more  of  him  what  shold  I  say, 

Both  P'ools  &  Wise  Men  turn  to  Clay : 

And  this  is  all  we  have  to  trust, 

That  there's  no  Difference  in  their  Dust  : 

Rest  quiet  then  beneath  this  .Stone, 

To  whom  late  Archy  was  a  Drone. 

In  a  tomb  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  at  Gawsworth, 
in  Cheshire,  was  buried  one  who  might  be  termed  a  jester, 
for  among  other  things  he  appears  to  have  been  the  recognised 
purveyor  of  amusement  to  the  whole  district,  and  he  was 
known  to  the  countryside  as  "  Maggoty  Johnson  the  Jester." 
Maggoty,  perhaps,  in  allusion  to  his  brain.     The  plantation 

AA 
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is  on  the  estate  of  Gawsworth  Hall,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Macclesfield  : 

Samuel  Johnson.— 1773.    Gawsworth,  Cheshire. 
Aged  82  years. 

Under  this  stone 

rest  the  remains  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson 

afterwards  ennobled  with  the  grander  title  of 

Ix)rd  Flame 

who  after  being  in  his  life  distinct  from  other  men 

by  the  eccentricities  of  his  genius 

chose  to  retain  the  same  character  after  his  death 

&  was  at  his  own  desire  buried  here  May  vth 

A.D.  MDCCLXXIII.  aged  82 

Stay  thou  whom  chance  directs  or  ease  persuades 

To  seek  the  quiet  of  these  sylvan  shades ; 

Here  undisturbed  &  hid  from  vulgar  eyes, 

A  wit,  musician,  poet,  player  lies; 

A  dancing  master,  too,  in  grace  he  shone 

And  all  the  arts  of  Op'ra  were  his  own  : 

In  Comedy  well  skilled,  he  drew  Lord  Flame 

Acted  the  part  &  gained  himself  the  name. 

Averse  to  strife  how  oft  he'd  gravely  say. 

These  peaceful  groves  should  shade  his  breathless  clay. 

Then  when  he  rose  again,  laid  here  alone. 

No  friend  &  he  should  quarrel  for  a  bone; 

Thinking  that  were  some  lame  old  gossip  nigh, 

She  possibly  might  take  his  leg  or  thigh. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  another  stone  was  put  down  at  John- 
son's grave  as  a  corrective  of  the  levity  displayed  on  the  old 
one — and  certainly  a  tombstone  is  the  last  place  where  levity 
should  be  flaunted  as  a  virtue  : 

If  chance  hath  brought  thee  here  or  curious  eyes, 
To  see  the  spot  where  this  poor  Jester  lies, 
A  thoughtless  Jester  even  in  his  death, 
Uttering  his  jibes  beyond  his  latest  breath, 
Oh>  stranger,  pause  a  moment,  pause  &  say, 
To-morrow  shouldst  thou  quit  thy  house  of  Clay 
Where  wilt  thou  be  my  Soul?     In  Paradise? 
Or  where  the  rich  man  lifted  up  his  eyes? 
Immortal  spirit  wouldst  thou  then  be  blest, 
Waiting  thy  perfect  bliss  on  Abraham's  breast, 
Boast  not  of  silly  art,  or  wit  or  fame. 
Be  thou  ambitious  of  a  Christian's  name; 
Seek  not  thy  body's  rest  in  peaceful  grove, 
Pray  that  thy  soul  may  rest  in  Jesu's  love. 
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Oh,  speak  not  lig^htly  of  that  dreadful  day 

When  all  must  rise  to  joy  or  in  dismay ; 

When  spirits  pure  in  bodies  glorified, 

With  Christ  in  heavenly  mansions  shall  abide. 

While  wicked  souls  shall  hear  the  Judge's  doom, 

•'  Go,  ye  accursed,  into  endless  gloom.*' 

Look  on  that  stone — &  this,  &  ponder  well  : 

Then  choose  'twixt  Life  &  Death,  'twixt  Heaven  &  Hell. 

Richard  Pearce.— 1728.    Berkeley  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool, 

Men  call'd  him  Dicky  Pearce; 
His  folly  serv'd  to  make  men  laugh. 

When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce. 
Poor  Dick  alas  is  dead  and  gone, 

What  signifies  to  cry? 
Dickys  enough  are  still  behind 

To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 
Buried  June  18,  1728,  aged  63. 

Architects. 

Several  interesting  epitaphs  upon  the  tombs  of  architects 
are  extant.     Here  are  a  few  : 

5ir  John  Vanbrugh.— 1726. 

Lie  light  upon  him,  earth  !  tho'  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  descended  from  Dutch  refugees  in 
Alva's  time,  and  was  both  author  and  architect.  His  plays, 
"The  Provoked  Wife,"  "The  Relapse,"  and  "The  Con- 
federacy," are  still  well  known.  He  was  for  some  years 
Clarenceux  King  of  Arms,  and  in  17 16  was  made  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  built  many  superb  mansions, 
among  others  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Churchills.  Born 
1666,  died  1726. 

5ir  Christopher  Wren,>-1723.    St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (on  the 

old  organ  screen). 

Here   lieth   the   bodv   of 

SIR  CHRLSTOPHER  WREN,  Kt. 

Builder  of  this  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  &c. 

Lrrtor,   si  monumrntum  rcquiris,  circumspice. 

Obiit  25  February  Anno  1723 

/Etat  91. 

Wren   was  at  once  the  most  notable  and  the  worst  paid 

AA   2 
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architect  London  has  ever  known.  For  building  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  he  received  but  ;£2oo  per  annum,  whilst  as 
architect  for  rebuilding  forty  churches  he  received  but  ;£ioo 
a  year.  He  died  whilst  asleep  in  his  arm  chair  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

John  Abel. — 1694.     Sarnesfield,  Herefs. 

This  craggy  Stone  a  covering 

(is  for  an  Architect's  hed) 

That  lofty  building's  rais'd  high 

(yet  now  low  lies  his  head). 

His  line  &  rule  so  death  con- 

(cludes  are  locked  up  in  store) 

build  they  who  list  or  they  who 

(wist  for  he  can  build  no  more) 
His  house  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer, 
May  Heaven's  joy  build  him  a  stronger. 

In  Memory  of 

JOHN  ABEL  (Architect) 

Who  died  in  the  year  1694 

in  the  97th  year  of  his  age. 

Vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  geternam. 

A.   H.   H.— Died  1858.     Walton  Church,  Liverpool. 

Thy  mortal  tenement,  immortal  germ, 
Hath  sunk  to  dust,  while  all  thy  works  stand  firm. 
O  may'st  thou  at  the  rising  of  the  just 
Thyself  stand  firm,  when  all  thy  works  are  dust. 


Actors. 

One  or  two  actors  are  noted  elsewhere  in  this  book,  but 
here  is  another  : 

John  Quin.— 1766. 

OB  :     MDCCLXVI 
.^TAT  :     LXXIII 

That  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charm 'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more  : 

Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbinger  of  wit. 

Which  spake  before  the  tongue  what  SHAKESPEAR  writ; 

Cold  is  that  hand,  which  living  was  stretched  forth, 

At  friendship's  call,   to  succor  modest  worth. 

Here  lies  JOHN  •  QUIN  :  deign  reader  to  be  taught, 

Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

In  nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last. 
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Quin,  like  Macklin,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career ;  but  Quin's  opponent  forced  a 
quarrel  upon  him  and  threatened  to  run  him  through  if  he 
did  not  draw  and  defend  himself,  which  Quin,  under  com- 
pulsion, did,  much  to  the  horror  of  those  present,  for  he  ran 
his  bullying  adversary  clean  through  the  heart.  Until 
Garrick  appeared  he  was  the  shining  light  of  the  stage.  He 
taught  the  Princes  elocution,  and  for  his  services  received  a 
pension.     Born,    London,    1693;     died,    Bath,    1766. 

The  next  supplies  us  with  a  little  peep  into  folk-lore  cut 
into  a  tombstone.  For  some  reason  country  people  have  a 
belief  that  when  either  a  husband  or  a  wife  dies  **  something  " 
will  happen  to  the  survivor  in  seven  years,  and  in  this  case 
a  fatality  occurred  which  caused  village  gossips  to  say, 
**  There,  that  just  proves  it." 

Isaac  Sellers  was  a  well-known  comedian  of  his  day  : 


Isaac  Sellers.— 1 73S. 

Here  lise  y«  bodie  of 
ANN   .   SELLERS 
buried  by  this  stone 
who  died  Jany  13th  173 1 


Likewise  here  lise 

—  ISAAC  .  SELLERS  — 

my  husband  on  my  right 

who  was  buried  on  that  same  day  seven  years, 

~  1738  - 

Mrs.  Death.    Norwich. 

MRS.  DE.\TH, 
wife  of  the  Comedian 

Here  lies  Death's  wife 

When   this  way  next  you  tread, 

Be  not  surprised  should  Death  himself  be  dead. 


Dictionary-maker. 

The  next  is  on  ponderous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  at  one 
time  both  dictionary-  and  epitaph-maker,  his  epitaph  being 
in  turn  written  by  Soame  Jenyns.  Lord  Macaulay,  speaking 
of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  says  :  "  We  have  his  coat, 
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his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  his  insatiable 
appetite  for  fish  sauce  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextin- 
guishable thirst  for  tea,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his 
puffings,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  bits  of 
orange  peel,  &c.,"  which  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  great 
man  : 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.    1784. 

Here  lies  poor  Johnson ;  reader,  have  a  care. 

Tread  lightly,  lest  you  rouse  a  sleeping  Bear; 

Religious,  moral,  gen'rous,  and  humane 

He  was — but  self-sufficient,  rude,  and  vain  : 

Ill-bred,  and,  overbearing  in  dispute; 

A  scholar  and  a  christian — yet  a  brute. 

Would  you  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his  folly, 

His  actions,  sayings,  mirth,  and  melancholy? 

Boswell  and  Thrale,  retailers  of  his  wit. 

Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  talk'd,  and  cough 'd  and  spit. 


Musicians. 

Musicians  of  various  kinds  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  one  heading  : 

Charles  Il/s  Trumpeter.— Circa  1680. 

Thaw  every  breast,  melt  every  eye  with  woe, 
Here's  dissolution  by  the  hand  of  Death ! 

To  dirt,  to  water,  turn'd  the  fairest  SNOW 
O !  the  king's  trumpeter  hath  lost  his  breath. 

Henry  Purcell.— 1695.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Here  lies  Henry  Purcell  Esq 

Who  left  this  Life,  &  is  gone  to  that  blessed  Place,  where 
only  his  own  Harmony  can  be  exceeded. 

Died  Nov.  21  .  1695  .  aged  37  years. 

Purcell  was  made  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  twenty-four  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  His  church  music  is  of  grand  style  and  his 
operas  are  very  tuneful  and  fine.  He  set  Dryden's  songs  to 
music. 
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Charles  Claudius  Phillips.— 1732.    Wolverhampton. 

Whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches  and  inimitable  per- 
formances on  the  Violin  made  him  the  admiration  of  all 
that  knew  him.  He  was  born  in  Wales,  made  the  Tour 
of  Europe,  and  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of 
Fortune  died  in  the  year  1732     Fiddler. 

Exalted  soul  thy  various  sounds  could  please 
The  lovesick  virgin  &  the  gouty  ease. 
And  jarring  crowds,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  &  harmonious  love. 
Now  rest  in  peace,  till  Angels  bid  thee  rise 
And  join  thy  Saviour's  Concert  in  the  Skies. 

In   a   churchyard   in    Suffolk   lies   the   body  of   another 
fiddler,  above  whose  remains  the  following  lines  appear  : 

Stephen  and  Time  are  now  both  even ; 
Stephen  beat  Time,  now  Time's  beat  Stephen. 

Thomas  Tallis.— 15S5. 

He  serv'd  long  time  in  chappel  with  grete  prayse 
Fower  sovereygnes  reygnes,  (a  thing  not  often  seen) 
I  mean  kyng  Henrie,  and  Pry  nee  Edwarde's  daies, 
Quene  Marie,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

Tallis  was  an  eminent  musician,  and  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  His  salary  for  this  office  is  said 
to  have  been  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  day.  He  was  later 
appointed  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  with  Birde,  a 
pupil,  published  a  large  collection  of  hymns.  Born  about 
1529,  died  1585. 

John  Brimleys,  Organist.— 1576.    St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Durham. 

John  Brimleis  bodye  here  doth  ly, 

Who  praysyd  God  with  honde  &  voyse; 

By  musyckes  heauenly  harmonie 
Aul  myndes  he  maid  in  God  reioyce. 

Hys  soule  into  ye  heauens  is  lyft 

To  prayse  him  stil  /  gaue  y«  gyfte. 

William  Lawes.— 1645.    Chester. 

Concord  is  conquor'd ;  in  this  urn  there  lies 

The  master  of  great  Music's  mysteries; 

And  in  it  is  a  riddle  like  the  cause, 

Will  Lawes  was  slain  by  those  whose  Wills  are  Lawes. 
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Lawes  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  West  Chester,  being 
a  commissary  in  the  Rojal  Army  and  an  excellent 
musician. 

On  a  tablet  in  Wakefield  Parish  Church  is  the  following  : 


Henry  Clementshaw.— 1821.    Wakefield. 

In  memory  of 

HENRY  CLEMENTSHAW. 

Upwards  of  50  years  organist  of  this  church, 

who  died  May  7,  182 1,  aged  68. 

Now  like  an  organ,  robb'd  of  pipes  &  breath, 
Its  keys  and  stops  are  useless  made  by  death, 
Tho'  mute  &  motionless  in  ruins  laid. 
Yet  when  rebuilt  by  more  than  mortal  aid, 
This  instrument  new  voiced  and  tuned,  shall  raise, 
To  God,  its  builder,  hymns  of  endless  praise. 

John  Spearing,  Singer.    North  Stoneham,  Wilts. 

Here  beneath  this  Cold  Stone 
Lies  Harmonious  John. 
Let  not  antient  Songs  claim 
To  themfelves  all  the  fame. 
Comparison  leaves  no  room. 
Their  harmonious  Powers 
Built  but  Walls  and  high  Towers; 
We've  raifed  with  Musick 
This  Toom. 

Meredith  Morgan,  Organ  Blower.    Llanfylantwthyl. 

Under  this  stone  lies  MEREDITH  MORGAN 

Who  blew  the  bellows  of  our  Church  Organ. 

Tobacco  he  hated,  to  smoke  most  unwilling, 

Yet  never  so  pleased  as  when  pipes  he  was  filling. 

No  reflection  on  him  for  rude  speech  could  be  cast. 

Though  he  gave  our  old  organ  many  a  blast ! 

No  puffer  was  he,  though  a  capable  blower; 

He  could  blow  double  C,  but  now  he's  a  note  lower. 

It  is  related  that  when  Handel,  or  one  of  the  ^reat  organists, 
was  playing  at  a  large  town  before  a  crowded  audience, 
Morgan  was  blowing  the  bellows  of  the  organ,  and 
after  the  applause  which  greeted  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
he  peeped  round  from  the  side  of  the  organ  and  remarked. 
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**  There,  that  is  just  what  I  expected;  we  played  that  march 
first-rate."  "  We!  "  said  the  great  man  reprovingly,  "  what 
had  you  to  do  with  it?  "  Morgan,  abashed,  made  no  reply, 
and  the  second  part  commenced.  Halfway  through  a 
thunderous  passage  the  force  began  to  die  down,  and  the 
organist  signalled  for  more  wind  to  be  pumped.  Round 
the  corner  came  the  head,  '*  All  right,  I  know,  but  is  it  wef  " 
Lower  came  the  fortissimo,  the  wind  was  giving  out,  so  in 
despair  the  organist  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  yes,  2i^,  of  course; 
pump  like  fury,  man." 

Handel. — 1759.    Westminster  Abbey  (born  1684). 

To  melt  the  soul,  to  captivate  the  ear, 

(Angels  such  melody  mig^ht  deign  to  hear) 

To  anticipate  on  earih  the  joys  of  heaven, 

*Twas  Handel's  task  :   to  him  that  power  was  given. 

Whilst  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  of  the  **  Messiah," 
Handel  was  taken  ill  at  the  organ,  and  dropped  his  head 
upon  the  keyboard  at  which  he  was  playing,  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  finish  the  oratorio.  He  was  then  carried  home, 
only  to  die.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  had,  whilst  dwelling 
at  Edgware,  near  Lx)ndon,  both  a  penchant  for  long  walks 
and  a  remarkable  appetite.  One  day  during  one  of  his  long 
rambles  he  went  into  a  village  inn  and  ordered  dinner  for 
four  persons.  He  could  be  accommodated,  and  whilst  the 
meal  was  being  prepared  took  a  stroll.  Coming  back  at  the 
appointed  time  he  saw  the  table  prepared  but  no  viands 
upon  it,  so  impatiently  walked  up  and  down  the  roadway 
casting  an  eye  on  the  table  as  he  passed  the  open  window. 
At  last  he  became  ravenous,  and,  stepping  in,  asked  why 
the  dinner  was  not  served.  "  We  are  waiting  for  the 
company,  sir,"  said  mine  host.  "  Ach !  de  gompany,"  said 
Handel ;  "  pring  in  ter  dinner,  I  am  der  gompany !  " 

Samuel  Taylor.— 1848.    Youlgreave,  Derbys. 
Aged  72  years. 

To  the  down  Bow  of  Death 

Mis  Forte  gave  way, 
All  the  Graces  in  sorrow  were  drown 'd; 

Flallelujah  Crescendo 

Shall  be  his  glad  lay 
Wlu-n  Da'  Capo  the  Irumpet  shall  sound. 
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Dancing  Master. 

Thomas  Chambers.— 1765.    Llanbeblig,  Carnarvs. 

HERE  LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

THOMAS  CHAMBERS 

DANCING  MASTER 

Whose  genteel  address  &  assiduity 

in  Teaching 

recommended  him  to  all  that  had  the 

pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 

He  died  June  13,   1765 

Aged  31. 


Poets. 

Thomas  Chatterton,— 1770.    St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  London. 

Here  Chatterton  has  found  a  grave, 

And  pride  must  find  the  same; 
What  though  the  great  &  vaunting  have 

On  monuments, — a  name. 
Can  marble  render  clay  divine? 

Green  turf  best  fits  the  dead. 
He  only  lives  to  after-time 

Whose  writings  shall  be  read. 

Chatterton  was  born  in  Bristol,  1752,  his  father  being  master 
of  a  charity  school  and  sexton  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
Church.  After  being  articled  to  an  attorney  he  came  to 
London  when  seventeen  years  of  age  and  procured  a  scanty 
living  by  writing  for  periodicals.  His  cleverness  led  him  to 
pretend  he  had  discovered  some  fifteenth-century  poems,  but 
they  were  so  skilfully  indited  by  his  own  pen  that  they  quite 
deceived  Mr.  Barrat,  the  Bristol  historian.  He  corresponded 
with  Horace  Walpole  and  sent  him  some  verses  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Thomas  Rowley  and  Canynge,  the  founder 
of  St.  Mary's  Redcliffe,  but  they  were  pronounced  forgeries, 
and  Chatterton,  becoming  frightened,  poisoned  himself  at  his 
lodgings  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  in  1770,  aged  eighteen 
years.  Poor  lad!  had  his  genius  been  fostered  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  great  name. 

John  Qay. — 1732.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Life  is  a  jest  &  all  things  shew  it. 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 
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Pope  also  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  Gay,  one  that  is  not  so 
well  known,  but  as  it  is  short  I  give  it  : 

Well,  then,  poor  Gay  lies  underground! 

So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack  ! 
So  little  justice  here  he  found. 

It's  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back. 

Gay's  first  poem  was  dedicated  to  Pope  ('*  Rural  Sports," 
171 1)  and  gained  him  the  great  poet's  lifelong  friendship. 
In  1720  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription,  and,  having 
gained  ;£iooo,  placed  it  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  lost 
the  entire  amount ;  the  shock  was  nearly  fatal  to  him.  His 
great  work,  "  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  ran  for  sixty-three 
nights  and  procured  him  fame,  but  the  sequel  to  it,  "  Polly," 
was  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was,  however, 
published,  and  brought  him  £1200  and  secured  him 
adoption  into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  Born 
at  Barnstaple  1688,  died  1732. 


Thomas  Churchyard,  Court    Poet.— 1570.      St.    Margaret's, 
Westminster. 

Come  Alecto  &  lend  me  thy  torch, 
To  find  a  CHURCHYARD  in  a  church  porch; 
Poverty  and  poetry  this  tomb  inclose. 
Therefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  prose. 

He  died  in  the  nth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
1570. 

Churchyard  was  Court  poet  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  among 
other  notable  works  he  wrote  "  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  and 
another — strange  theme  for  a  poet — upon  the  first  paper 
mills  erected  in  England,  probably  those  at  Dartford,  in 
Kent.  He  led  a  life  of  vicissitude,  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Wood,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  his  career. 


Robert  Bloomfield.— 1823.    Campton,  Beds. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield. 

He  was  born  at  Honington,  in  Suffolk, 

Dec  3,  1766;  &  died  at  ShefTord  Aug  19,  1823 

"  Let  his  wild  native  wood-not«s  tell  the  rest." 

Bloomfield  was  the  shoemaker  .son  of  a  tailor.     He  wrote 
**  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  a  rustic  poem,   which  was  so  well 
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received  that  26,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  years.  He 
wrote  several  other  poems,  but  none  found  so  much  favour 
as  his  first. 


Edmund  Spenser. — 1599.     Westminster  Abbey. 

Whilst  thou  didst  live,  liv'd  English  poetry, 
Which  fears,  now  thou  art  dead,  that  she  shall'die. 

•  .** 

Edmund  Spenser  was  born  at  the  period  when  English  poetry 

was  at  its  zenith,  and  gave  England  some  of  the  greatest  gems 
of  her  poetical  crown.  ''  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  "  (1579) 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  became  his  patron 
and  presented  him  at  Court.  In  1580  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and,  obtaining 
grants  of  land  near  Cork,  built  a  house,  and  in  it  wrote 
*'  The  Faerie  Queen."  Then  came  a  rebellion  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  His  house  was  plundered,  and  he  finally 
lost  his  estate  and  returned  to  England.  He  lies  next  to 
Chaucer  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  a  worthy 
companion  of  the  father  of  English  verse.  It  has  been 
said  of  Spenser  that  ''  without  calling  him  the  greatest  of 
English  poets,  we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  most 
poetical  of  all  poetry."     Born  1553;   died  1599. 

Robert  Burns. — 1796.    Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Aged  37  3'ears. 

To  the  Memory  of 

ROBERT  BURNS,  the  Ayrshire  Bard; 

Who  was  born  at  Doonside 

On  the  29tli  of  January  1759, 

And  died  at  Dumfries 

On  the  22nd  of  July  1796. 

O  ROBBIE  BURNS,  the  Man,  the  Brither, 
And  art  thou  gone, — &  gone  for  ever; 
And  hast  thou  crossed  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  anither 

The  world  around? 
Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  all  the  tinsel  trash  of  state; 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth. 
And  weep  the  sweetest  poet's  fate, 

E'er  lived  on  earth. 
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Ben  Jonson.— 1637.     Westminster  Abbey. 

—  •♦  O  RARE  .  BEN  JONSON  "  — 

He  died  August  6th,  1637,  aged  sixty-three,  and  on  the  9th 
was  buried,  at  his  own  desire,  not  wishing  to  take  up  too 
much  space  in  Poets'  Corner,  in  an  upright  position. 
The  memorial  is  said  to  have  been  sculptured  by  the  second 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  so  eager  were  all  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  dead  poet  that  the  whole  production  cost 
but  eighteenpence.  Jonson  was  made  poet  laureate  in  16 19, 
the  salary  being  then  raised  from  100  marks  to  ;£ioo,  with 
a  butt  of  canary  added. 

Pryor  wrote  his  own  short  epitaph  as  follows  : 
Matthew  Pryor.— 172 1. 

Nobles  &  heralds  by  your  leave 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Pryor, 

The  son  of  Adam  &  Eve ; 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher? 

In  the -Old  Houff,  Dundee,  is  a  similar  one: 

I.  R.  His  Monument  1703 
Here  lies  a  Man, 

Com'd  of  Adam  &  Eve; 
H  any  will  climb  higher, 

I  give  him  Leave. 

This,  with  variations,  may  be  seen  on  tombstones  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  of  those  who,  with  Burns,  held  that 
an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Charles    Dibdin,  Poet  and  Composer.— 1814.     St.  Martin's 
Church,  St.  Fancras. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  kind  &  soft, 
Faithful  on  earth  he  did  his  duty, 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Dibdin,  born  1745,  was  a  many-sided  man — play- 
wright, actor,  and  sea-song  writer.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  intended  for  the  Church,  but,  going  to 
Londf)n  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  he  produced  a  play  there,  which 
was  called  "The  Shepherd's  Artifice,"  and  was  acted 
at  Covent  Garden.      In   1778  he  became  musical  director 
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of  that  theatre,  and  afterwards  built  the  famous  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  acted  there,  composing  his  own  music,  writing 
his  own  plays,  and  singing  his  own  songs,  of  which  "  Poor 
Jack  "  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  He  wrote,  by 
the  way,  no  fewer  than  900  ballads  and  songs,  which  did 
more  for  manning  the  Navy  during  the  long  war  time  than 
all  the  press-gangs  which  made  slaves  of  free  men.  This 
was  so  fully  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  Government 
that  he  was  voted  a  pension  of  ;£2oo  per  annum  in  1805. 
"  Tom  Bowling "  was  written  in  memory  of  Dibdin's 
brother,  who  was  nearly  thirty  years  older  than  himself  and 
had  been  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman. 

Samuel  Butler. — 1680.     St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

Whilst  Butler  (needy  wretch)  was  still  alive 

No  gen'rous  patron  would  a  dinner  give  : 

See  him  when  starved  to  death  &  turned  to  dust 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  Poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shewn  : 

He  asked  for  Bread  &  he  received  a  Stone. 

Butler  was  born  in  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  in  161 2,  and 
resided  for  some  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke  in  Bedford- 
shire. Sir  Samuel  was  very  zealous  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  Puritanical  principles.  Butler  knew  and 
noted  the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  and  in 
his  "  Hudibras,"  of  world-wide  fame,  satirised  them  to  his 
heart's  content.  Cant  and  hypocrisy  are  lashed  with  no  light 
hand,  and  the  Puritans  of  the  day  satirised. 

After  the  Restoration  Butler  became  secretary  to  Earl 
Carberry,  who  appointed  him  Steward  of  the  Court  held  at 
Ludlow  Castle.  Here  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  had  a 
considerable  fortune;  but,  being  badly  invested,  it  was  lost, 
and  Butler  is  said  to  have  died  in  absolute  penury.  The 
scathing  lines  were  written  at  Butler's  death  in  1680  by 
Samuel  Wesley.  In  1721  Alderman  Barber,  the  printer, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Editor. 

Isaac  Reed.— 1807. 

Reader  of  these  few  lines  take  heed 
And  mend  your  ways  for  my  sake, 

For  you  must  die  like  Isaac  Reed, 
The'  you  read  till  your  eyes  ache. 
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Reed  edited  Shakespeare's  works  in  twelve  volumes,  but  they 
were  not  published  till  long  after  his  death  (by  Tegg,  in 
1820).  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  up  and  purchasing 
curious  books,  which  at  his  death  in  1807  were  sold  for 
^4000. 


Painter. 

Hogarth  served  an  apprenticeship  as  an  engraver  of  arms 
on  silver  plate,  but  in  1718,  being  twenty-one,  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  as  an  engraver,  and  in  1724  undertook 
the  plates  for  ''  Hudibras  "  and  "  Mortraye's  Travels."  In 
1730  he  married  Sir  James  Thornhill's  daughter.  He  then 
had  a  season  or  two  at  portrait  painting,  but  found  it  irk- 
some. In  1733  appeared  "  The  Rake's  Progress,"  which 
brought  him  fame — he  had  at  last  found  his  forte.  Being 
arrested  for  sketching  the  gate  of  Calais,  he  afterwards  com- 
memorated the  event  by  his  satirical  and  well-known  picture 
of  the  famous  entrance  to  France.  His  output  of  pictures 
was  great,  and  he  ultimately  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
caricaturists  and  satirists  of  the  world's  vices  and  follies. 
Born  1697,  died  1764. 

William  Hogarth. — 1764.    Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind! 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 
If  Genius  fire  thee,  Reader,  stay — 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear — 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here. 
He  died  Oct  26th  1764     Aged  67. 

The  above  is  on  a  conspicuous  and  fine  tomb,  surmounted  by 
an  urn,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 


*>  jf> 


VARIOUS   TRADES   AND    CALLINGS. 


Potters. 

Who  can  read  this?  It  is  on  a  stone  in  Dudley  Church- 
yard, Worcs.  : 

Bene  A.  T.  H.  T.  His  :  S.  T.  oneli  Eska  Thari 
Neg  Rayc  Hang'd  F.  R.  O.  mab  V.  Syli 
Fetol  If.  ele  sscl  Ayb  Ye  A.  R.  Than 
DCL  Ays  Hego  Therp  Elfa  N.D.  N 
ows  He's  tur  N'D.     Toe  art  H.H.  ersel 
Fy  ewee  Pin  Gfr  I.  en.  D.S.L.  et 
Mea  D.V.  i  Seab  Ate  yo.  U.R.G. 
Rie  Fan  D.D.R.  vy  O.U.  Rey  Esf.  Or 
W.H.A.T.A.  vai.  '.  .  .L  Saflo  OD  oft 
Ears?    W.  Hok  No:  Wsb  ut  Ina  Runo 
Fy  Ears  In.  .  .  So  .  .  Metall  Pit  C  Hero 
R.  Broa  D  P  ans  He  IN  Hers 
Hopma  Y.  B.E.  Aga.  ...  In? 

It  was  written  upon  an  old  lady  named  Katharine  Gray,  who 
had  kept  a  potter's  shop,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  a 
china  shop,  in  Chester.  It  reminds  one  of  the  lines  by 
Shakespeare  : 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Doth  stop  a  chink  to  keep  the  draught  away. 

Here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  puzzling  inscription  : 

Beneath  this  Stone  lies  Kath'rlne  Gray 
Changed  from  a  busy  Life  to  lifeless  clay. 
By  Earth  &  Clay  she  got  her  Pelf, 
Yet  now  she's  turned  to  Earth  herself. 
Ye  weeping  Friends,  let  me  advise, 
Abate  your  Grief  and  dry  your  Eyes, 
For  what  avails  a  Flood  of  Tears? 
Who  knows  but  in  a  Run  of  Years 
In  some  tall  Pitcher  or  broad  Pan 
She  in  her  Shop  may  be  again? 
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Another  potter  is  commemorated  in  a  quaint  manner,  thus  : 
John  Taylor.— 1815.     Silkstone. 

JOHN  .  TAYLOR 

Of  Silkstone,  Potter. 

Died  July  14  •  1815     aged  72; 

HANNAH  .  his  wife 
Died  Aug  13  •  1815    aged  68. 
Out  of  the  clay  they  got  their  bread ; 

Themselves  of  clay  (or  dust)  were  made ; 
To  clay  returned,  they  now  lie  dead ; 
In  churchyard  clay  all  must  be  laid. 
His  wife  to  live  without  him  tried, 
Hard  found  the  task,  fell  sick  &  died; 
And  now  in  peace  their  bodies  lie, 
Until  the  dead  be  called  on  high, 
New  moulded  for  their  home — the  sky. 

Clockmakers. 

Clock-  and  watch-makers  appear  for  some  reason  to  be 
particularly  prone  to  have  epitaphs  written  upon  them ;  pos- 
sibly their  handiwork  holds  us  ever  in  remembrance  of  how 
fleeting  are  our  days,  how  quickly  our  lives  are  run ;  and  so, 
by  some  occult  process,  we  link  the  man,  time,  and  eternity 
in  our  minds,  respect  his  clever  work,  and  so  honour  him  with 
an  epitaph. 

Thomas  Peirce.— 1665.     Berkeley,  Glos. 

Here  lyeth  THOMAS  •  PEIRCE  whom  no  man  taught, 

Yet  he  in  Iron,  Brasse,  &  Silver  wrought; 

He  Jacks,  and  Clocks,  and  watches  (with  Art)  made. 

And  mended,  too,  when  other  worke  did  fade. 

Of  Berkeley  five  tymes  Mayor  this  Artist  was. 

And  yet  this  Mayor,  this  Artist  was  but  Grasse. 

When  his  own  Watch  was  Downe  on  the  last  Day, 

He  that  made  watches  had  not  made  a  Key, 

To  wind  it  Vp,  but  Vsselesse  it  must  lie, 

Until  he  Rise  AGaine  no  more  to  die ! 

Deceased  Febry  25"*  1665 
^tatis  77  yeares. 

One  wonders  whether  the  "  Jacks  "  alluded  to  in  the  third 
line  were  the  "  Jack-strike-the-Bell  "  figures  formerly  to  be 
seen  in  churches,  or  the  domestic  article  which,  being  wound 
up,  turns  the  family  joint.  If  the  former,  it  may  interest 
readers  to  know  that  several  are  still  in  existence.     There 

BB 
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is  a  very  good  one  in  Southwold  Church,  which  is  still  used 
to  signal  the  organist  that  the  vicar  is  ready  to  commence  his 
duties.  Another  Jack,  in  full  armour  and  complete  with 
sword  in  hand,  is  perched  on  a  screen  in  the  grand  old  church 
of  Blythburgh,  in  the  same  county — Suffolk. 

George  Rongleigh.— 1802.     Lydford,  Devon. 

Here  lies  in  a  horizontal  position 

The  outside  case  of  GEORGE  •  RONGLEIGH  watchmaker. 

Whose  abilities  in  that  line  were  an  honour 

to  his  profession  : 

Integrity  was  the  Mainspring 

and  Prudence  the  Regulator 

of  all  the  actions  of  his  life ; 

Humane,  generous  &  liberal, 

His  hand  never  stopped 

Till  he  had  relieved  distress  : 

So  nicely  were  all  his  actions  regulated 

That  he  never  went  wrong. 

Except  when  set  agoing 

By  People 

Who  did  not  know  his  key  : 

Even  then  he  was  easily  set  right  again. 

He  had  the  art  of  disposing  his  time  so  well 

That  his  hours  glided  away 

In  one  continual  round 

of  pleasure  &  delight. 

Till  an  unlucky  minute  put  a  period  to 

His  existence 

He  departed  this  life  Nov  14th  1802.    Aged  57; 

Wound  up 

In  hopes  of  being  taken  in  hand 

by  his  Maker 

And  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned  &  repaired 

And  set  a  going 

In  the  world  to  come. 

John   Bilbie.— 1767.     Axbridge,  Somerset. 

Bilbie,   thy 

Movements  kept  in  play 

For  thirty  years  or  more 

We  say. 
Thy  Balance  or  thy 
Mainspring's  broken, 
And  all  thy  movements 
(Cease  to  work). 

John  Bilbie,  of  this  parish,  Clockmaker,  who  died 
Sept  13th  1767,  aged  33  years. 
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The  next,  upon  an  Irish  clockmaker,  is  on  a  column  near 
the  western  door  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Church,  Dublin, 
and  was  doubtless  a  good  advertisement  for  his  son  : 

Samuel   Barrington.— 1693.     St.  Mary's,  Dublin. 
SAMUEL  •  BARRINGTON. 
MEMENTO.  MORI. 
Here  lieth  little  SAMUEL  BARRINGTON 
That  great  undertaker 
Of  famous  cities,  clock  and  chime  maker; 
He  made  his  own  time  to  go  early  &  later, 
But  now  he's  return 'd  to  God  his  Creator. 
The  19th  November  then  he  ceas'd. 
And  for  his  memory  this  is  here  plac'd. 

BY  .  HIS  .  SON  .  BEN  •  1693. 

The  following  high-falutin'  verse  was  written  by  Dr. 
Doran  : 

John  Bolton. — 1821.    St.  Margaret's,  Durham. 
Ingenious  artist !  few  thy  skill  surpast 
In  works  of  art,  yet  death  has  beat  at  last. 
Though  conquered,  yet  thy  deeds  will  ever  shine  : 
Time  can't  destroy  a  genius  large  as  thine. 

Such   lines  might  more  fittingly   have  graced  the  tomb  of 
Raphael  Sanzio  or  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Qorstich.    Abbey  Church,  Shrewsbury. 

Thy  movements,  Gorsuch,  kept  in  play 
The  wheels  of  life  felt  no  decay 

For  fifty  years  at  least ; 
Till  by  some  sudden,  fatal  stroke, 
The  mainspring  or  the  balance  broke, 

And  all  thy  movements  ceas'd. 

Stonemasons. 

From  the  skilful,  delicate  fingers  of  the  watchmaker 
we  come  to  the  heavy-fisted,  mallet-handling  stonemason,  less 
delicate  in  his  work  but  equally  as  necessary  as  the 
horologist  : 

Walter  Stronge. 

Here's  one  that  was  an  able  workman  long, 
Who  divers  houses  built  both  fair  &  strong; 
Tho'  STRONGE  he  was,  a  stronger  came  than  he, 
And  robb'd  him  of  both  life  &  skill  we  sec  : 
Moving  an  old  house,  a  new  one  for  to  rear. 
Death  met  him  by  the  way,  &  laid  him  lirrr. 
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Christopher  Smith.— 1743.    Frome,  Somerset. 

Christopher  Smith  alias  Thumb,   an   industrious,   not  a 
free,  Mason.    Died  January  21  •  1742-3  •  Aged  66 
Stretcht  underneath  this  stone  is  laid 

Our  Neighbour  Goodman  Thumb ; 
We  trust  although  full  low  his  Head, 

He'll  rise  i'  th'  World  to  come. 
This  humble  Monument  will  shew, 

Where  lies  an  Honest  Man. 
Ye  Kings,  whose  heads  are  laid  as  low, 

Rise  higher, — if  you  can  ! 

Robert  Burns  is  said  to  have  written  these  lines ;  but 
Frome  is  500  miles  from  Ayr,  and  Burns  was  not  bom  until 
sixteen  years  after  Goodman  Thumb  was  dead.  Possibly 
the  lines  were  placed  over  the  grave  many  years  later  than 
1743,  adapted  from  lines  written  by  the  Ayrshire  poet  for 
someone  else,  for  Burns  wrote  scathing  epitaphs  on  many 
folk. 

John    Hunter.— 1820.     Hurworth,  Darlington. 

My  Guaging  Sticks  is  now  laid  by 

My  sliding  rule  neglected  lie 

My  Box  my  Tape  &  Likewise  Branans 

Must  now  be  put  in  other  hands 

My  Brass  receiver  &  my  float 

Will  never  more  engage  my  thought 

My  worte  is  off  my  Guages  cast 

My  Book  end's  closed,  I've  done  at  last. 

Whilst  the  minor  tools  of  his  trade  are  brought  into  the  verse, 
the  chief  insignia  of  a  mason  are  omitted.  Where  are  his 
wooden  mallet  and  chisels?  May  I  suggest  for  a  future 
mason  these  lines  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the 
epitaph  ? — 

My  mallet  lies  alone,  forlorn. 

My  chisel's  blunt,  its  temper  gone. 

Carpenters. 

Carpenters  next  claim  our  attention  : 

John  Spong,  a  Jobbing  Carpenter —1736.     Ockham,  Surrey. 

Who  many  a  sturdy  oak  has  laid  along, 
Fell'd  by  death,  surer  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong. 
Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne'er  a  place  could  get, 
And  liv'd  by  railing,  tho'  he  was  not  wit : 
Old  saws  he  had,  altho'  no  antiquarian. 
And  styles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian  : 
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Long  liv'd  he  Ockham's  premier  architect 

And  lasting  as  his  fame  a  tomb't  erect, 

In  vain  we  seek  an  artist  such  as  he, 

Whose  pale  and  gates  were  for  eternity. 

So  here  he  rests  from  all  life  toil  and  follies 

O !  spare  kind  heav'n  his  fellow  lab'rer  Hollies. 
Spong  lived  at  a  time  when  the  village  carpenter  could 
not,  as  in  the  present  day,  buy  his  boards  already  sawn  and 
seasoned,  but  had  to  go  forth  to  the  woods,  select  his  trees, 
cut  them  down,  and  on  a  lorry  bear  them  to  his  yard,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  an  under-sawyer,  the  trunks  were  laid  over 
the  saw-pit,  and  with  himself  as  top-sawyer  they  were  cut 
into  posts,  planks,  and  boards,  afterwards  being  set  up  for 
twelve  months  or  more  to  weather  and  dry. 

Samuel  Bagshaw.— 1787.    Longnor,  Salop. 

IN 

Memory   of   SAMUEL 
BAGSHAW,  late  of  Har- 
ding-Booth who  depar 
ted  this  life  June  the 
5th  1787  aged  71  years 
Beneath  lie  mouldering  into  Dust 

A  Carpenter's  Remains. 
A  man  laborious,  honest,  just, 

His  Character  sustains. 
In  Seventy-one  revolving  Years 
He  sow'd  no  Seeds  of  Strife; 
With  Ax  &  Saw,  Line,  Rule,  &  Square 

Employ 'd  his  careful  life. 
But  Death  who  view'd  his  peaceful  lot 

His  tree  of  Life  assail'd. 
His  grave  was  made  upon  this  spot. 
And  his  last  Branch  he  nail'd. 

Butchers. 

Butchers  also  have  their  quaint  epitaphs,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  of  Colerne 
Church : 

Jonathan  Southward.~i847.     Colerne,  Wilts  (church  partly 

Norman).  r      j 

Bv  these  Inscriptions  be  it  understood, 

My  occupation  was  in  shedding  blood, 

And  many  a  beast  by  me  was  weekly  slain, 

Hunger  to  ease  &  Mortals  to  maintain. 

Now  here  I  rests  from  Sin  &  Sorrow  free 

By  means  of  Him  who  shed  his  blood  for  me. 
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The  next  records  the  dreadful  case  of  a  butcher  slaughter- 
ing not  a  sheep,  but  himself.  On  the  headstone  are  sculp- 
tured a  sheath-knife  and  steel : 

William  Thompson.— 1838.    Sunderland  Parish  Church. 

In   memory  of 

WILLIAM  .  THOMPSON 

Who  died  Mar  5,  1838.    Aged  26  years. 

This  monument  here  marks  the  spot, 

Where  WILLIAM  THOMPSON  lies, 
Who  fell  to  accidental  death 

A  blooming  sacrifice. 
He  in  duty  as  a  butcher  on 

The  cratch  a  victim  laid ; 
When  duly  slain,  in  heedless  haste 

He  sheathed  the  sharpened  blade. 
The  sheath  contained  a  hole,  through  which 

Its  erring  point  did  bound, 
Pierced  deep  the  Pope's-eye  of  his  thigh, 

And  gave  the  fatal  wound. 
Down  ran  a  purple  tide  of  gore 

In  one  continued  course; 
Physicians  tried  their  skill  in  vain 

To  stop  the  rapid  force. 
He  felt  his  strength,  his  sight,  his  speech, 

Fast  ebbing  with  his  breath. 
And  in  the  cap  of  rosy  health 

Sank  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

Mid  wives. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  ladies  who,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  plied  the  calling  of  midwife.  Certainly  there  are  not 
so  many  epitaphs  to  those  who  bring  us  into  the  world  as 
there  are  to  sextons,  who  hide  us  from  it,  yet  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  several  : 

Ann  Clark. — 1733.     Tiverton,  Devon. 

On  helplefs  babes  I  did  attend, 
Whilft  I  on  earth  my  life  did  fpend  : 
To  help  the  helplefs  in  their  need 
I  ready  was  with  care  &  fpeed. 
Many  from  pain  my  hands  did  free. 
But  none  from  death  could  rescu  me. 
My  course  is  run  &  hower  is  paft. 
And  yon  is  coming  all  fo  faft. 

John  Bradley  was  the  first  child  she  received  into  this 
world,  in  1698,  &  fince  then  above  5000 ! 
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Probably  5000  infants  delivered  in  a  little  country  town 
and  its  satellite  villages  is  an  exaggeration.  It  would  mean 
143  births  per  year,  or  nearly  three  per  week,  a  ver^-  unlikely 
number;  but  the  following  is  even  worse — 14,000  children 
ushered  into  the  world  in  thirty  years  =  466  per  annum,  or 
nine  per  week,  and  that  in  a  country  district ! — 

Hannah  Ship.— 181 7.    Bitton,  Glos. 

In  memory  of  Hannah  Ship,  Midwife  for  30  years,  who 
brought  into  the  world  14,000  children.  Wife  of  Joseph 
Ship  of  this  Parish  who  died  17  Apl  1817  aged  58  years. 

Jane  Parker.— 1653.     Peterborough  Cathedral. 
Jane  wife  of  Valtn   Parker  1653 

Here  lyeth  a  midwife,  brought  to  bed 

Deliveresse  delivered ; 

Her  body  being  churched  here 

Her  soul  gives  thanks  in  yonder  sphere. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Crew.— 181 7.    Old  Men's  Hospital,  Norwich. 
Who  died  May  28tli  18 17  aged  77. 

Who  during  forty  years  practise  as  a  midwife  in  this 
City,  brought  into  the  world,  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
&  thirty  children. 

Another  Norwich  midwife  beat  Phoebe  for  average  per 
annum,  though  not  for  total,  having  practised  for  only  thirty 
years  : 

Elizabeth  Elvin.— 1849.  St.  Etheldreda,  Norwich  (under  east 
window). 

Died  5th  January   1849 
Who  during  thirty  years  practise  as  a  midwife  in  this 
City,  brought  into  the  world  8520  children. 

A  loving  wife  lies  buried  here, 

A  mother  kind  &  lender; 
But  all  our  help  &  anxious  care 

From  death  could  not  defend  her. 

Shoemakers. 

We  next  have  two  epitaphs  on  shoemakers,  the  first 
written  by  a  son  of  Crispin  on  himself,  and  the  second  by  no 
less  a  poet  than  Lord  Byron  : 
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George  Jobling.    Wallsend. 

My  cutting  board's  to  pieces  split, 

My  size-stick  measures  no  more  feet, 

My  lasts  are  broke  all  into  holes. 

My  blunted  knife  cuts  no  more  soles. 

My  fuddling  caps  to  thrums  are  wore, 

My  apron  is  to  lie  my  store. 

My  welt  ties  out,  my  ties  are  broken, 

And  merry  glees  are  all  forgotten. 

No  more  I'll  use  black-ball  or  rosen. 

My  copperas  &  my  shop-tubs  frozen. 

No  more  comes  occasion  for  course  of  work. 

Nor  count  dead  horse  nor  kick  the  kirk. 

My  pincers  are  with  age  grown  smooth. 

And  rubbing  bones  grow  little  worth ; 

My  lapstone's  broke,  my  color's  done, 

My  gum-glass's  broke,  my  paste  is  run. 

My  hammer-head's  broke  off  the  shaft; 

No  more  Saint  Monday  with  the  craft. 

My  nippers,  tack,  strap,  &  rag, 

And  all  my  kit  have  got  the  bag; 

My  ends  are  sewn,  my  pegs  are  driven, 

And  now  I'm  on  the  tramp  to  heaven. 

Joseph  Blackett.    Seaham,  near  Sunderland. 

Stranger,  behold  interred  together 
Tbr*  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 
Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all. 
You'll  find  his  relics  in  a  stall. 
His  >vorks  were  neat  &  often  found 
Well  stitch'd  &  with  morocco  bound. 
Tread  lightly  where  the  bard  is  laid. 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made; 
Yet  he  is  happy  in  his  hole 
With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole; 
But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 
And  stuck  to  Phcebus  to  the  last. 
Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 
Was  only  leather  and  prunella? 
For  character, — he  did  not  lack  it ; 
And  if  he  did — 'twere  shame  to  Black  it! 

Pedlars. 

On  a  Pedlar.    Calstock,  Cornwall. 

I  lodged  have  in  many  a  Town 

And  travelled  many  a  year, 
Till  Age  &  Death  have  brought  me  down 

To  my  last  lodging  here. 
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Another   Pedlar.    Paulerspury,  Northants. 

At  14  years  of  age  in  Scotland  I  was  bound 
Apprentice,  for  to  travel  all  over  English  ground 
And  Ireland  had  its  share  of  my  40  years  toil  &  pain, 
And  here  I  pitched  my  staff,  to  ease  my  back  again. 
A  family  I  have  enjoyed  full  41  years  at  least 
And  now  I  am  called  hence,  as  God  has  thought  it  best. 

Thomas  Tyre,  Pedlar.— 1795.    West  Kilbride,  Scotland. 

Died  January  2nd  1795 
Aged  72  years. 

Here  lies  the  banes  of  Thomas  Tyre, 

Who  lang  had  drudg'd  through  dub  &  mire. 

In  carrying  bundles  &  sic  like, 

His  task  performing  wi'  small  fyke. 

To  deal  his  snuff  Tam  aye  was  free 

And  served  his  friends  for  little  fee. 

His  life  obscure  was  naething  new. 

Yet  we  must  own  his  faults  were  few, 

Although  at  Yule  he  sipp'd  a  drap, 

And  in  the  Kirk  whiles  took  a  nap; 

True  to  his  word  in  every  case, 

Tam  scorned  to  cheat  for  lucre  base. 

Now  he  is  gone  to  taste  his  fare. 

Which  none  but  honest  men  will  share. 

Printers. 

Of  printers  we  have  two  or  three.  Here  is  one  who  was 
engaged  as  compositor  on  the  Coventry  Mercury  for  sixty 
years : 

John  Hulum.— 1827.    St.    Michael's,  Coventry. 

Here 

lies  inter'd 

the  mortal  remains 

of 

JOHN  .  HULUM 

Printer 

who,  like  an  old,  worn  out  type, 

battered  bv  frequent  use, 

reposes  in  the  grave. 

But  not  without  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time 

he  may  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  righteousness, 

and  safely  locked-up 

in  the  chase  of  immortality. 
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He  was  distributed  from  the  board  of  life 

on  the  9th  day  of  September  1827 

Aged  75 

Regretted  by  his  employers, 

and  respected  by  his  fellow  artists. 

On  a  Printer.    Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

Like  a  worn  out  type, 

He  is  returned  to  the  founder. 

In  hopes  of  being  recast 

In  a  better  and  more  perfect  mould. 

Auctioneers. 

Elisha  Yale. — 1721.    Wrexham,  Denbighs. 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred. 

In  Africa  travell'd,  &  in  Asia  wed. 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived,  at  London  dead. 

Much  good,  some  ill;  so  hope  all's  even 

And  that  his  soul  thro'  mercy's  gone  to  heav'n. 

You  that  survive,  &  read,  take  care 

For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare; 

For  only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

1  was  almost  tempted  in  the  penultimate  line  to  write 
**  auctions  "  for  actions,  for  Yale  was  lemarkable  as  having 
been  the  person  who  introduced  sales  by  auction  into  England. 
The  first  auction  by  him  was  of  some  goods  which  he  col- 
lected and  brought  home  with  him  from  Fort  George,  in  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  Governor.  The 
sale  took  place  about  the  year  1700. 

Joseph  Jardan. — 1814.    Alton,  Hants. 

JOSEPH  .  JARDAN 

(Late  Auctioneer  of  this  town) 

Died  Deer.  15th  1814 

Fair  Virtue's  up,  old  Time's  the  Auctioneer, 
A  lot  so  lovely  can't  be  bought  too  dear. 
Be  quick  in  your  biddings  ere  you  are  too  late, 
Time  will  not  dwell,  the  hammer  will  not  wait. 

Blacksmith. 

There  is  a  well-known  epitaph  which  appears  in  several 
places  to  village  blacksmiths,  which  are  with  very  little 
variation  the  same  in  wording.     Here  is  the  one  to  which  I 
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allude.  It  is  to  be  found  on  Robert  Strabo,  1834,  Gouk- 
thrapple,  N.B.,  and  in  many  other  places.  The  oldest  I  can 
find  is  to : 

William  Smith.— 1748.     Bilton,  Warwicks. 

In   Memory  of 

WILLIAM  .  SMITH  .  Blacksmith 

Died   February  23rd   1748 

In  the  27th  year  of  his  age 

My  Sledging  hammer  has  declined 
My  Bellows  too  have  lost  their  Wind 
My  Fire's  extinct  my  Forge  decayed 
My  Vice  now  in  the  dust  is  laid 
My  Coals  are  spent  my  Iron's  gone 
My  Nails  are  drove  my  work  is  done. 


Carriers. 

Old  Hobson.    Cambridge. 

Here  lies  old  HOBSON,  Death  hath  broke  his  Girt, 

And  here  alas !  hath  laid  him  in  the  Dirt, 

Or  else  the  Ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one. 

He's  here  stuck  in  a  Slough,  and  overthrown. 

Twas  such  a  Shifter,  that  if  Truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down; 

For  he  had  any  Time  this  ten  Years  full 

Dodg'd  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull. 

And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd. 

Had  not  his  weekly  Course  of  Carriage  fail'd; 

But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 

And  thinking  now  his  Journey's  End  was  come. 

And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  Inn, 

In  the  kind  Office  of  a  Chamberlain, 

Shew'd  him  his  Room  where  he  must  lodge  that  Night 

PuU'd  off  his  Boots,  &  took  away  the  Light; 

If  any  ask  him,  it  shall  be  said 

HOBSON  has  supt,  and  newly  gone  to  Bed. 

**  Hobson 's  choice  "  was  an  aphorism  founded  on  the  custom 
of  letting  out  hacks  to  the  students.  His  horses  stood  in  a 
row  in  their  stable,  and  the  one  nearest  the  door  had  to  be 
taken  by  anyone  desirous  of  a  ride.  There  was  no  choice ; 
it  was  "  that  or  none." 

Carriers  appear  to  be  highly  honoured  after  death,  for  no 
less  a  poet  than  John  Milton  wrote  the  above  to  Hobson, 
while  the  next  is  from  a  pen  almost  as  exalted,  being  one  of 
Lord  Byron's  witty  efforts  : 
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John  Adams,— 1807.    Southwell,  Notts. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
He  could  not  carry  off — so  he's  now  carrion. 


Bellringer. 

John  Barham. — 1818.     Leeds,  Kent. 

In  memory  of  John   Barham,   of  this  parish, 

who  departed  this  life  Jan  14.  1818  aged  93  years. 

Who  from  the  year  1744  ^^  ^^^  Y^^^  ^^^4 

rung  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  112  peals;  not  less  than 

5040  changes  in  each  peal,  &  called  Bobs  &c  for  most 

of  the  peals. 

And  April  7th  &  8th  176 1  assisted  in  ringing 
40,320  Bob  major  in  27  hours 

It  may  be  noted  that  up  to  the  time  of  Barham 's  death  his 
feat  of  bell-ringing — a  complete  set  of  changes  on  eight  bells 
— constituted  a  record.  Such  a  feat  was  rather  one  of 
endurance  than  skill,  as  he  had  not  a  minute's  rest  for  twenty- 
seven  hours. 

Tambour-worker. 
Catherine  Hall.— 1773. 

Ere  my  work's  done  my  thread  is  cut; 

My  hands  are  cold  my  eyesight  fails; 
Stretch 'd  in  my  frame,  I'm  compass'd  now 

With  worms  instead  of  lovely  snails. 
The  game  of  life  is  finish 'd  too, 

Another  now  has  ta'en  my  chair; 
Grieved  there's  no  shuffling  after  death 

I'm  gone,  alas!  the  Lord  knows  where! 
Reader,  attend;  if  you  in  works  excel, 
In  bliss  eternal  you'll  hereafter  dwell; 
And  if  you  play  your  cards  with  caution  here. 
Secure  to  win  the  trump  you  need  not  fear. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  accounted  one  of  the  finest  tambour- workers 
in  silk  to  be  found  in  all  Europe.  Tambour-working  is  an 
art  which  appears  now  to  have  nearly  died  out,  though 
many  fine  examples  of  pictures,  landscapes,  and  figures  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  old  country  houses  framed  as  heirlooms. 
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Bargeman. 

Daniel  West.    Walton,  Surrey. 

Here  lies  bargeman   West, 

Who  was  none  of  the  best. 

In  his  youth  he  was  wild, 

And  when  old  was  a  child  : 

Being  dead  at  the  last, 

Desir'd  old  Charon  to  give  him  a  cast. 

Surveyor. 

The  New  River  was  commenced  in  1608,  occupied  five 
years  in  making,  cost  ^£500, 000,  and  beggared  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  : 

John  White. — 1741.    Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Here  lies  John  White  who  day  by  day  j 
On  river  works  did  use  much  clay,     I 


Is  now  himself  turning  that  way. 
If  not  to  clay  yet  dust  will  come. 
Which  to  preserve  takes  little  room, 
Although  enclosed  in  this  great  tomb. 

served  the   New   River  Company   as  surveyor, 
from  Lady-day  1691  to  Midsummer,  1723 


t 


Locomotive  Driver. 

[840.     Bromsgrove,  Worcs. 

My  engine  now  is  cold  &  still. 

No  water  does  my  boiler  fill ; 

My  coke  aflfords  it  flame  no  more ; 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er; 

My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed, 

No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  need ; 

My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone, 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone; 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide; 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide^ 

My  clacks  also,  though  once  so  strong, 

Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng  : 

No  more  I  feel  each  urging  breath 

My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 

Life's  raihuay  o'er,  each  station's  passed, 

In  death  I'm  stopped,  iS:  rest  at  last. 

Farewell  dear  friends  &  cease  to  weep  : 

In  Christ  I'm  safe;  in  Him  I  sleep. 
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Woodranger. 

William  Ralph.— 1818.    Rosanna,  Wicklow. 

To  the  Memory  of  WILLIAM  RALPH  of  Kilcarry 
Who  died  on  the  21st  Feb   1818 
Aged  71  years 
Guard  of  the  wood  in  settled  low  content, 
Lived  William  Ralph,  a  ramble  paid  his  rent : 
A  boy,  in  sportive  toil  he  climbed  the  trees; 
A  man,  he  loved  them  rustling  in  the  breeze. 
As  he  grew  old,  his  old  companions  spread 
A  broader,  browner  shadow  o'er  his  head; 
While  those  he  planted  shot  on  high  &  made 
For  many  a  rook  an  hospitable  shade. 
With  this  one  change,  life  gently  crept  away, 
A  placid  stream  it  flowed  from  day  to  day. 
His  friends  &  children  loved  him  as  the  tear 
Well  spoke,  profusely  shed  upon  the  bier. 
If  he  had  faults,  thou  also  hast  thy  share; 
Strike  thy  one  breast,  &  feel  what  lurketh  there. 
He  who  sees  all,  shall  judge  both  him  &  thee; 
Repent,  for  as  it  falls,  so  lies  the  tree. 

Ralph  was  woodranger  to  Mr.  H.  Tighe,  of  Rosanna,  Wick- 
low,  whose  wife  was  the  gifted  authoress  of  "  Psyche.''  Mr. 
Tighe  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  epitaph  on  his  trusted 
old  woodreeve,  but  probably  Mrs.  Tighe  also  had  a  hand  in 
its  composition. 

Chandler. 

Edward  Stockdale.    Old  Graveyard,  Cork. 

Here  lies  Ned  Stockdale,  honest  fellow, 

Who  dy'd  by  fat,  &  lived  by  tallow; 
His  light  before  men  always  shone, 

His  mould  is  underneath  this  stone. 
Then  taking  things  by  the  right  handle, 

Is  not  this  life  a  farthing  candle? 
The  longest  age  but  a  wax-taper 

A  torch  blown  out  by  ev'ry  vapor; 
To-day    'twill    burn,    to-morrow   blink, 

And  end  as  mortals  in  a  stink. 
If  this  be  true  then  worthy  Ned 

Is  a  wax  light  among  the  dead. 
His  fluted  form  still  sheds  perfume, 

And  scatters  lustre  round  his  tomb  : 
Then  what  is  mortal  life?    Why  tush, 

This  mortal  life's  not  worth  a  rush. 
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Draper. 

Richard   Nordell.— Circa  1450. 

RICHARD  NORDELL  lyeth  bury'd  here, 

Somtym  of  London,  citizen  &  drapier; 

And  MARJERIE  his  VVyf,  of  her  Progenie, 

Return 'd  to  Erth  &  so  sail  ye  : 

Of  the  Erth  we  were  made  &  formed, 

And  to  the  Erth  we  been  returned; 

Have  yis  in  mynd  &  memorie, 

Se  yat  liven  lerneth  to  dy ; 

And  beholdyth  here  your  Destine, 

Such  as  ye  erane  somtym  weren  we ; 

Ye  sail  be  dyght  in  yis  aray. 

Be  ye  nere  so  stout  &  gay ; 

Therfor  frendys,  we  yow  prey, 

Make  yow  redy  for  to  day; 

Yatt  ye  be  not  for  Sinn  atteynt, 

At  ye  Dey  of  Judgment. 

Man  behovyth  oft  to  have  yis  in  mynd, 

Yat  thow  geveth  with  yin  hand  yat  sail  thow  fynd; 

For  VVidowes  be  slofull  '&  Children  beth  unkind. 

Executors  be  covetos,  and  kep  al  yat  they  fynd 

I  eny  body  ask  were  ye  Deddy's  Goodys  becam. 

Ye  Ansqueare, 
So  God  me  help  and  Halidam,  he  died  a  pore  Man. 

Yink  on  Yis. 

Silk  Mercer. 

The  next  is  to  what  may  be  called  a  family  of  Lord 
Mayors,  although  nominally  an  epitaph  to  Sir  Henry  Rowe, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  (x:cupied  the  Civic  chair  in 
1607,  his  father,  Sir  William,  in  1592,  and  his  grandfather 
in  1568.  The  epitaph  is  written  in  such  quaint  and  enigmati- 
cal language  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  elucidate  its  meaning  : 

Sir  Henry  Rowe. — 1612.     Hackney,  London. 

Heer  Under  Find  of  Adams  First  Defection, 

Rests  In  The  Hope  of  Happie  Resurrection, 

Sir  Henry  Rowe,  Sonne  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 

And  of  Dame  Mary,  His  Deer  Yoak  Fellowe; 

Knight  &  Right  Worthy  (as  His  Father  Late) 

Lx>rd  Maior  of  London,  With  His  Vertuous  Mate 

Dame  Susanne,  (His  Twice  Fifteen  Ycrrs  &  Seaven) 

Fower  Named  Heer;  In  Theis  Fowcr  Names  Fore  Past, 

The  Fifth  So  Found,  If  Echo  Sound  The  Last; 

Sad  Orphans  All,  But  Most  Their  Heirc  Most  Debtor, 

Who  Built  Them  This,  But  In  His  Heart  a  Better. 
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Farmer. 
John  Whittle. — 1721.    Stourton  Caundle,  Dorset. 

The  Fates  John   Whittle  to  the  clay 

And  prifon  close  have  fent ; 
His  leafe  was  out,  he  could  not  ftay, 

For  Death  would  have  his  rent. 
Cover'd  with  duft  the  farmer  lies 

By  Deborah  confin'd  : 
When  trumpet  founds  these  doves  will  rife 

And  leave  their  chains  behind. 


Almanack-maker. 

Partridge.— 1714- 

Here  five  feet  deep  lies  on  his  back 
A  cobbler,  starmonger  &  quack ; 
Who  to  the  stars  in  pure  good  will, 
Does  to  his  best  look  upward  still. 
Weep,  all  you  customers  that  use 
His  pills,  his  almanacks,  his  shoes  : 
And  you  that  did  your  fortune  seek. 
Step  to  his  grave  but  once  a  week ; 
This  earth  which  bears  his  body's  print. 
You'll  find  has  so  much  virtue  in't, 
That  I  dar'st  pawn  my  ears,  'twill  tell, 
Whate'er  concerns  you  full  as  well, 
In  physic,  stolen  goods,  or  love, 
As  he  himself  could,  when  above. 

Partridge  was  one  of  the  numerous  almanack-makers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (born  1644,  died  17 14)  who  gulled 
the  public  by  false  predictions.  Swift  wrote  satirically  about 
these  persons,  and  Partridge  in  particular,  even  pretending 
to  make  a  calendar,  and  predicting  Partridge's  death  for 
March  29,  1708.  He  did  not  die  on  that  date,  and  publicly 
denied  his  death ;  but  Swift  feigned  to  treat  him  as  a  dead 
man,  and  wrote  the  above  epitaph  upon  him  for  the  columns 
of  the  "Tatler." 


Fencing-masters. 

The  first  is  to  a  fencing -master  who  was  born  in  a  wagon 
and  killed  in  a  duel.  The  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  notorious  Lord  Rochford  : 
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Du  Bois. 

Begot  in  a  cart,  in  a  cart  first  drew  breath, 

Carte  &  tierce  was  his  life,  and  a  carte  was  his  death. 

Alexander    Lay  ton.  —   1679.       St.     Dunstan's-in-the-West 
London. 

Here  lies  Alexander  Layton 

Master  of  Defence 

Died — 1679 

His  Thrusts  like  Lightning  flew;  but  Skilful  Death 
Parry'd  'cm  all,  and  put  him  out  of  Breath. 


Brick-maker. 

James  Pady.    Awliscombe  Church,  Devon. 

Here  lie  the  Remains  of 

James  Pady,  brickmaker, 

late  of  this  parish, 

in  hopes  that  his  clay  will  be  remoulded 

in  a  workmanlike  manner, 

-  far  superwr  to  his  former  perishable  materials. 

Keep  death  &  judgement  always  in  your  eye, 
Or  else  the  devil  off  with  you  will  fly, 
And  in  his  kiln  with  brimstone  ever  fry. 
H  you  neglect  the  narrow  road  to  seek 
You'll  be  rejected  like  a  half -burnt  brick. 


Tollgate  Keeper, 

Robert  Sleath.— Circa  1780.     Worccstc-r. 

On  Wednesday  last  old  Robert  Sleath 
Passed   through   the   turnpike  gate  of  Death. 
To  him  would  Death  no  toll  abate, 
Who  stopp'd  the  King  at  Worcester  gate. 

On  one  occasion  when  Gof>rge  III.  was  on  a  visit  to  Bishop 
Heerd,  Sleath  stopix.*cl  the  carriage,  and  with  due  resi)ect 
demanded  the  legal  toll,  which  was  good-humouredly  paid. 
Sleath  was  ever  after  known  as  "  The  man  who  stopped  the 
King." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  interiors  of  our  cathedrals 
are  retained  for  the  memorials  of  the  mighty,  but  such  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  witness  the  following  : 

cc 
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Periwinkle-seller. 

1786.     Chichester  Cathedral. 

Periwinks  I  Periwinks  !  was  ever  her  cry 
She  labour 'd  to  live,  poor  and  honest  to  die 
At  the  last  day  again  how  her  old  eyes  will  twinkle 
For  no  more  will  she  cry  Periwinks !  Periwinkles  1 
Ye  rich,  to  virtuous  want  regard  pray  give; 
Ye  poor,  by  her  example,  learn  to  live. 
Died  Jan  i,   1786,  aged  77. 

Tinplate  Worker. 

Humphry  Jones. — 1737.     Ockham,  Surrey. 

Underneath  this  ftone  doth  lye 

The  bodye  of  Mr.  Humpherie 

Jones,  who  was  of  late 

By  trade  a  plate 

Worker  in  Barbicanne ; 

Well  known  to  be  a  good  manne 

By  all  his  friends  &  neighbours  too 

And  paid  every  bodye  their  due 

He  died  in  the  year  1737, 

August  the  lotli  aged  80; 

His  fbule,  we  hope's  in  heaven. 

Epitaph  Writer. 
Passerat. — Circa  1600.     France. 

I  lived,  I  dyed,  the  common  lot  of  all. 
Light  o'er  my  bones  the  flow'ry  herbage  rest, 
And  no  officious  lines  the  peace  molest. 

These  lines  were  from  his  own  pen,  the  same  pen  which 
indited  the  well-known  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  containing 
the  heart  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  slain  by  a  Jacobin  friar 
in  1589. 

Vintner. 

Humphrey  QosIIng.— i6th  Century.     St.  John's,  Westminster. 

Here  lyeth   Humphrey   Gosling,  of  London,  vintner, 
Of  the   Whyt  Hart,  of  this  parish,  a  neighbour; 
Of  vertuous  behaviour;    a  very  good  archer; 
And  of  honest  mirth,  a  good  company  keeper. 
So  well  inclyned  to  poor  and  rich, 
God  send  more  Goslings  to  be  sich. 
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Undertaker. 

Robert  Masters. 

Here  lieth  Robin  Masters — Faith  'twas  hard, 
To  take  away  our  honest  Robin's  breath; 

Yet  surely  Robin  was  full  well  prepar'd, 
Robin  was  always  looking  out  for  Death. 

Hall  Porter. 
Thomas  Cotes, — 1648.    Wing  Church,  Bucks. 

Honest  old  TOM  COTES  that  sometimes  was 

Porter  at  Ascott  Hall,  hath  now  alas  ! 

Left  his  key,  lodge,  fyre,  friends,  and  all  to  have 

A  room  in  Heaven.    This  is  that  good  man's  grave, 

Reader  prepare  for  thine,  for  none  can  tell, 

But  that  you  two  may  meet  to-night.     Farewell ! 

Underground  Surveyor 

Mr.  Deakin. — Blacnavon,  Mon. 

Beneath  the  rocks,  I  toiled  to  earn  my  daily  bread, 
Beneath  this  rock  I  rest  my  weary  head; 
Till  rock  &  ages  shall  in  Chaos  roll 
On  Resurrection  Rock  I'll  rest  my  Soul. 

These  beautiful    lines    are  cut    into  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Blaenavon. 

Cook. 

John  James.— 1707.    Newby,  N.R.,  Yorks. 

Here  lyeth  JOHN  JAMES  the  old  Cook  of  Newby,  who 
was  a  faithful  Servant  to  his  Master,  and  an  upright  down- 
right honest  Man. 

Banes  amang  stanes 

Do  lie  fou  still 
Whilk  the  Soul  wanders 

Een  where  God  will 
1707. 

Brewer. 

William   Pepper.— 1783.    St.  John's  Church,  Stamford. 
Tho'  hot  my  name,  yet  mild  my  nature, 
I  bore  good  will  to  every  creature; 
I  brewed  good  ale  «S:  sold  it  too, 
And  unto  each  I  gave  his  due. 

CC  2 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  ale  was  ale,  refreshing,  pure,  and 
exhilarating;  now,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Report, 
no  fewer  than  117  different  "  articles  "  are  brewed  into  beer, 
which  is  neither  satisfying  to  thirst,  good  for  the  body,  nor 
pure.  Instead  of  exhilarating  and  benefiting,  it  maddens 
and  depraves.  Malt,  hops,  and  yeast  make  honest  ale;  what 
do  glucose,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  damaged  corn,  and  cocculus 
indicus  make? — work  for  the  doctor  and  patients  for  the 
asvlum. 


Hangman. 

The  next  gentleman  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modern 
brewer.  The  epitaph  is  surmounted  by  two  shields,  one 
emblazoned  with  three  gagged  heads,  and  the  other 
with  three  prisons,  while  I)eneath  are  the  Gaelic  words 
*'  cuiMHUiCH.AM.BAS  "  (Remember  you  must  die). 

William  Clark.    Old  Houff,  Dundee. 

I  William  Clark  described  on  the  other  side  came  to 
Dundee  in  October  1793.  Then  in  his  Majestys  Service.  A 
native  of  Inverness.  A  lover  of  all  good  people  &  a  hater 
&  hated  of  rogues. 


Juggler. 

On  a  Juggler. 

Death  came  to  see  thy  tricks,  &  cut  in  twain 
Thy  thread,  why  didst  not  make  it  whole  again? 


Silk  Weaver. 

Daniel  Saul.    St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  London. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Daniel  Saul 
Spittlefields  Weaver,  and  that's  all. 

Stepney  Church  contains  several  interesting  memorials,  while 
on  the  east  side  of  the  porch  is  a  stone,  embedded  in 
the  wall,  which  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  the  home  of  Dido.  On  the  church  wall  over  the 
south  porch  is  a  curious  example  of  Saxon  carving  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion. 
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Weaver. 

Henry  Fox.    Sleaford,  Lines. 

Of  tender  thread  this  mortal  web  is  made, 
The  woof  &  warp  &  colours  early  fade ; 
When  power  divine  awakes  the  sleeping  dust. 
He  gives  immortal  garments  to  the  just. 

Constable. 

John  Dod.— 1515.     St.  Paul's,  London. 

Here  lies  John  Dod,  a  servant  of  God,  to  whom  he  is  gone, 

Father  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother,  he  never  knew  none. 

A  headborough,  and  a  constable,  a  man  of  fame, 

The  first  of  his  house  and  the  last  of  his  name. 

Dyed,  buried  &  deceast,  the  fifteenth  of  May, 

One  thousand  five  hundred  &  fifteen  being  Whitson  Monday. 


Millers. 

On  a  Miller.    Campsie,  Stirlingshire. 
Eternity  is — 

A  wheel  that  turns, 

A  wheel  that  turns  ever, 
A  wheel  that  turns. 

And  will  leave  turning  never. 

Dust  to  dust — 

Dust  from  dust  at  first  was  taken. 
Dust  from  dust  is  here  forsaken ; 
Dust  with  dust  will  here  remain, 
Till  dust  from  dust  shall  rise  again. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  best  epitaphs  on  tradesmen,  as  it  is 
witty  without  punning  or,  worst  still,  profanity. 

On  a  Miller.— 1812.     In  Kent. 

Underneath  this  ancient  mill 
Lies  the  body  of  \xx>r  Will. 
Odd  he  lived  &  odd  he  died. 
And  at  his  funeral  nobody  cried. 
Where  he's  gone  &   how  he  fares, 
Nobody  knows,  &  nol)ody  cares. 
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Bellows-makers. 

John  Cruker.    Oxford. 

Here  lieth  John  Cruker,  a  Maker  of  Bellows 
His  Crafts-master  &  King  of  Good  Fellows ; 
Yet  when  he  came  to  the  House  of  his  Death 
He  that  made  Bellowes  could  not  mak  Breath. 

Here  is  another  to  a  bellows-maker,  who  was  also  a  king 
of  good  fellows  : 

Robert  Wallas.      Old  Church  of  All  Saints,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Here  lies  ROBERT  •  WALLAS, 

The  King  of  good  Fellows, 
Clerk  of  All-Hallows, 
And  maker  of  bellows. 

Engine-driver. 
An  Engine-driver.    Newport,  Mon. 

"  He  was  a  man." 

Shakespeare. 

Plumber  and  Glazier. 

George  Pussick.    Hessle,  Hull. 

Adieu,  my  friend,  my  thread  of  life  is  spun; 
The  diamond  will  not  cut,  the  solder  will  not  run ; 
My  body's  turned  to  ashes,  my  grief  &  trouble  past, 
I've  left  no  one  to  worldly  care, — &  I  shall  rise  at  last. 


Tax-gatherer. 

William  Q reaves. — 1605.     King's  Norton  Church,  Worcs. 

HASCENTION  DAY  ON  NINTH  OF  MAY 
THIRD  YEAR  OF  KINGE  JAMES  RAIGNE 
TO  END  MY  TIME  &  STEALE  MY  COYNE 
I  WILLIAM  GREAVES  WAS  SLAIN 
1605 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  murder,  and  at  a  period 
when  many  rogues  were  about,  including  the  infamous  Guido 
Fawkes. 
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Ropemaker. 

In  Stepney  Church  is  a  memorial  to  a  ropemaker,  and, 
appropriately  enough,  is  long  and  thin.  It  is  under  the  west 
window  in  the  north  aisle : 

Abraham  Zoveh. — 1648.    Stepney,  London. 

Here  lieth  the 

bodi  of  honist 

Abraham  Zoveh 

of  VVappin  rope 

maker  who 

died  16  Ivly 

1648. 

also  Mary  his  wife  who 

deceased  the  29  of 

May    1660   lateley 

the  wife  of  Rich 

ard  Bvrdin 

Dyer. 

A  Dyer.    St.  Nicholas',  Great  Yarmouth. 

Here  lies  a  man  who  first  did  dye 

When  he  was  24, 
And  yet  he  lived  to  reach  the  age 

Of  hoary  hairs  fourscore. 
But  now  lie's  gone — and  certain  'tis 

He'll  not  dye  any  more. 

Card-maker. 
Upon  a  Card-maker.     In  a  Lancashire  Churchyard. 

His  card  is  cut;  long  days  he  shuffled  through 
The  game  of  life;  he  dealt  as  others  do. 
Though  he  by  honours  tells  not  its  amount, 
When  the  last  trump  is  play'd  his  tricks  will  count. 

The  next  is  to  one  who  usetl  the  cards  when  made  : 
Fortune-teller. 

Mrs.  Buff.    St.  Mary's,  tiottingham. 

Here  lies  Mrs.  Buff,  who  had  more  than  enough 

Of  money  laid  up  in  a  store, 
And  when  she  died  she  shut  her  eyes, 

.And  never  spoke  no  more. 
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Needle-maker. 

William  Wylde. — 1770.     Bermondsey,  Surrey. 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long ; 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dust, 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  but  for  one  hour. 

Wylde  was  needle-maker  to  Queen  Charlotte  at  a  time  when 
needles  were  made  by  hand  and  cost  about  sixpence  each, 
so  that  a  present  of  half  a  dozen  needles  to  a  poor  person  was 
quite  a  serviceable  and  useful  gift. 

Writer. 

Edward  Purdon.    London. 

Here  lies  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a  booksellers'  hack; 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  ever  come  back. 

Town  Clerk. 

David  Quittet,  Town  Clerk  of  Forfar.— Aug.  9th,  1594.     Old 
Houff,  Dundee  (on  north  wall). 

Heir  Sleeps  unto  the  Secund  Lyfe 
A   Faithful  man   to  Friend  &   Wyfe. 

Engraver. 

Woollett. — 1785.     St.  Pancras,  London. 

Here  Woollett  rests,  expecting  to  be  saved, 
He  graved  well,  but  is  now  well  engraved. 


Money-lenders. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  cases  of  men  who,  having  more  than 
enough  money  for  their  wants,  are  philanthropic  enough  to 
lend  it  to  those  who  need  it.  They  lend  it,  not  as  the  Bible 
advocates,  without  usury,  to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  but 
at  such  terms  that  to  repay  it  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  en- 
deavouring to  make  sailcloth  out  of  sea-sand.  When  Demar, 
the  well-known  Irish  moneylender,  died  in  1720,  Dean  Swift 
with  his  rapier-pen  thrust  at  him  thus  : 
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On  Demar  the  Usurer,— 1720. 

Beneath  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
Demar  the  wealthy  and  the  wise. 
His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest, 
Have  put  his  carcase  in  a  chest. 
The  very  chest  in  which  they  say, 
His  other  self — his  money — lay. 
And  if  those  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  selj  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  to  swear  that  four  in  five. 
Will  think  his  better  self  alive. 

The  next  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  an  even  more 
eminent  man  than  Swift — by  the  immortal  Shakespeare — on 
a  moneylender  who  died  circa  1590- 1600  : 

John  a  Coombe, 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 
Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd; 
H  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe 
Oho !  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  John  a  Coombe. 

Wm.   Shakspeare. 

Pettignew  doubts  the  above  being  the  work  of  our  great 
poet,  but  Rowe  gives  it,  and  another  also  from  the  same 
pen,  upon  John  a  Coombe's  nephew  Thomas,  who  was 
known   in   his   day   as   "  Thin   Beard"  : 

Thomas  Coombe. 

Thin   in  beard,  &  thick  in  purse, 

Never  man  beloved  worse ; 

He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a  curse  : 

The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurse. 

Ten  per  cent,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  in  Eliza- 
bethan days  as  an  outrageous  interest  on  money  lent : 

On  a  Moneylender. 

Here  lyes  ten  in  the  hundred 

In  the  ground  fast  ramm'd. 
*Tis  a  hundred  to  ten 

But  his  soule  will  be  damn*d. 

On  a  Miser.    St.  Nicholas',  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

Here  lies  JOHN   MOORE,  a  miser  old, 
Who  filled  his  cellar  with  Silver  &  Gold. 
(h)Old  M(x>re  !  he  cried,  old  Moore !  Old  Moore ! 
Twas  clear  he  could  not  close  the  door, 
And  yet  cried  (h)old  More !  Old  Moore ! 


ANGLERS. 


Now  we  come  to  members  of  the  silent  brotherhood,  men 
of  contemplative  minds,  formerly  temperance  men  and  given 
to  truthful  narrative,  and  first  of  them  all  we  give  the  grand 
old  Piscator,  Izaak  Walton,  father  of  anglers,  nay,  prince  of 
the  gentle  art : 

Izaak  Walton. — 1683.     Winchester  Cathedral. 

Alas  !     Hee's  gone  before, 
Gone  to  returne  noe  more. 
Our  panting  Breafts  aspire 
After  their  aged  Sire, 
Whofe  weii-fpent   life   did  laft 
Full  ninety  yeares  &  paft, 
But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne'er  be  done, 
Crown 'd  with  eternall  blifse; 
We  wifh  our   fouls  wath  his. 
Votis  modestis  sic  flurcnt  liberi. 

Izaak  Walton,  ''  The  Father  of  Anglers,"  and  biographical 
writer,  was  a  hosier  in  Fleet  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
Chancery  Lane.  Who  has  read  his  "  Compleat  Angler,"  that 
idyllic  treatise  on  the  craft,  without  longing  to  have  known 
him  in  the  flesh,  and  to  have  cast  a  bait  into  the  Dove  in  his 
companionship?  It  was  first  issued  in  1653,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  by  his  brother  angler,  Charles  Cotton.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Wooton,  Sanderson,  Herbert, 
and  others.  Born  in  Staffordshire,  1593  ;  died  at  Winchester, 
aged  90. 

In  my  own  county  of  Norfolk  I  delight  to  see  the  old 
men  of  the  villages  draw  out  of  their  quaint  thatched  cottages 
on  a  warm,  close  evening,  and  waddle  down  to  the  river  or 
broad,  armed  with  their  feeshin'-poles  or  "  liggers,"  to  which 
are  attached  their  ''  tows  "  (lines),   with  little  bits  of  cork 
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neatly  arranged  to  float  the  said  lines  and  give  them  a  longer 
cast.  There  they  will  sit  on  an  upturned  skep,  and  "  feesh 
arter  the  ole  brame-flats,"  pipe  in  mouth,  till  darkness  puts  a 
stop  to  sport,  when  they  waddle  home  again  with  a  stone,  or 
maybe  two,  of  31b.  and  41b.  bellows-like,  and  not  nice-eating, 
bream.  If  the  bream  are  not  nice,  neither  are  the  eaters,  for 
all  is  food  to  them  that  is  edible,  and  a  "  feu  river  feesh  help 
to  kape  the  pot  a-bilin' !  " 

Bryan  Tunstall.— 1790.     Ripon,  Yorks. 

Here  lies  poor  but  honest 

BRYAN  •  TUNSTALL. 

He   was  a  most  expert   Angrier 

until  Death,  envious  of  his  merits, 

threw  out  his  line,  hook'd  him 

and 

landed  him  here  21st  day  of  April 

1790 

A  disciple  of  Walton's  was  David  Hookham,  an  appro- 
priate name  for  an  angler,  and  to  show  his  love  for  his  old 
master,  the  initials  I.  W.  are  cut  beneath  the  epitaph ;  or  did 
Walton  write  the  epitaph  ? — 

David  Hookham. 

SACRED  to  the  Memory  of 

DAVID  .  HOOKHAM 

Who  died  a.d.   1647,  aged  63  years. 

Within  this  turf  on  which  in  life  he  trod, 
Rests  David  Hookham,   waiting  for  his  God. 
A  peaceful,  honest,  faithful  life  he  led; 
And  blessed  as  he  brake  his  daily  bread. 
Simple  his  manners,  candid  was  his  look, 
His  mirrour  was  the  brijT^ht  and  purling  brook  ; 
And  lifes  clear  waters  as  they  passed  on 
Reminded  him  how  soon  he  should  be  gone. 
At  last  his  rod  and  angle  he  laid  by. 
And  humbly  dyed.     May  all  like  David  dye, 
And  serve  their  Lord  &  Master  faithfully 
As  David  Hookham  in  this  world  served  me. 
I.  W. 

Charles  Cotton'.s  epitaph  would  make  these  epitaphs  on 
anglers  complete,  but  I  have  it  not.     He  died  in  1687. 
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Now  for  salt-water  fishermen  : 

Thomas  Lock.    Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

Ye  men  of  East-Bourne,  &  the  neighbouring  shore, 

Bewail  your  loss  !     TOM  LOCK — he  is  no  more ! 

Where  will  ye  find  a  man  of  equal  parts, 

Versed  in  the  boatman's  &  the  kitchen's  arts? 

Equally  skilful  if  at  land  or  sea, 

And  to  behold  a  perfect  prodigy. 

His  neck  distended  to  uncommon  size, 

His  croaking  voice  and  then  his  swollen  eyes 

Were  such  true  emblems  of  the  life  he  led. 

You'll  not  much  wonder  that  he  now  lies  dead. 

Twas  Moonshine  brought  him  to  this  fatal  end, 

Not  one  dark  night  did  e'er  poor  Tom  befriend! 

In  vain  for  him  did  Sol  his  light  display, 

'Tw'as  Moonshine  either  night  or  day. 

The  ''moonshine"  alluded  to  was  a  liquor  to  which  poor 
Tom  was  somewhat  addicted,  probably  hollands  or 
schnapps. 

B.  H.— 1805.     Bathford,  Somerset. 

He  drags  no  more,  his  nets  reclin'd 
And  all  his  tackle  left  behind, 
His  anchors  cast  within  the  veil. 
Nor  storms  tempestious  him  assail. 
In  peace  he  rest — an  Jesus  plain 
Reader  here   I   lies — an  honest  man, 
A  husband — father — friend — compeer — 
To  all — who  knew  him — truely  dear. 
Search  the  Great  Globe  ! — How  few  alas  I 
Are  worthy  now  to — take  his  place. 
B.  H.  1805 

Thomas  Boxer.— 1722.    Kent. 

This  ston  his  sacred  to  the  memory  of  poer  old 
Muster  THOMAS   BOXER,  who  was  loste  in  the  goud 
boate  Rouver,  just  coming  home  with  much  fishes, 
got  near  Torbay,  in  the  year  of  hour  Lord  1722 

Prey,  goud  fishermen,  stop  &  drop  a  tear, 
For  we  have  lost  his  company  here; 
And  where  he's  gone  we  cannot  tell; 
But  we  hope  far  from  the  wicked  Bell. 
The  Lord  be  with  him. 
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All  sea-fishermen  appear  to  be  endowed  with  the  per- 
petual thirst  of  Tantalus,  and  Boxer  was  no  exception. 
Possibly  the  salt  air  may  account  for  it,  or  salt  fish  and  red 
herrings  consumed  may  be  the  cause;  but  the  fact  remains, 
they  are  a  thirsty  crew.  Perhaps  had  Boxer  attended  more 
to  the  church  bell  and  less  to  the  "wicked  Bell"  his  days 
might  have  been  longer,  and  he  might  have  landed  safely  in 
his  Kentish  village  with  "much  fishes." 


^    A 


METAPHOR. 

Some  of  the  metaphorical  ideas  expressed  on  memorial 
stones  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  are  often  suggested  by  the 
occupation  of  the  deceased.  Here  is  one  in  which  a  baker 
likens  the  grave  to  a  baker's  oven  : 

Thomas  Turar. — 1643,    All  Saints',  Bristol. 

THOMAS  TURAR  twice  Master  of  the  Company  of 
Bakers,  and  twice  Churchwarden  of  this  Parish. 

Like  to  a  Bakers  Oven  is  the  grave 
Wherein  the  bodyes  of  the  faithful  have 
A  Setting  in,  and  where  they  do  remain 
In  hopes  to  Rise,  and  to  be  Drawn  again ; 
Blefsed  are  they  who  in  the  LORD  are  dead, 
Though  Set  like  Dough,  they  shall  be  Drawn  like  Bread. 

Micklehurst,  Cheshire. 

Life  is  an  Inn  where  all  men  bait 
The  waiter  Time,  the  landlord  Fate, 
Death  is  the  score  by  all  men  due 
I've  paid  my  shot,  &  so  must  you. 

Dean  Alford.    Canterbury,  Kent. 
This  is  the  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 

The  original  of  the  above  is  in  Latin,  of  which  the  line  is 
a  translation.  Life  likened  to  an  inn  appears  a  favourite 
simile.     Shenstone's  quatrain  hits  this  exactly  : 

Who'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Melton  Mowbray,  Leicesters. 

This  world's  an  Inn,  &  I  her  guest : 
I've  eat  and  drunk  &  took  my  rest 
With  her  awhile,  and  now  I  pay 
Her  lavish  bill,  &  go  my  way. 
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And  one  more : 

Blockley,  Worcs. 

Tired  of  wandering  through  a  world  of  sin, 
Hither  we  come  to  Nature's  common  inn, 
Death  lays  us  down  from  sin  &  pain ; 
We  live  to  die,  &  die  to  live  again. 

In  the  next,  life  is  a  mere  cobweb,  which  the  broom  of 
death  sweeps  away  : 

On  a  Young  Lady.    Rochester,  Kent. 

Though  young  she  was 

Her  youth  could  not  withstand 
Nor  her  protest  from  Death's 

Imperial  hand. 
Life  is  a  cobweb, 

Be  we  e'er  so  gay; 
And  death  a  broom, 

That  sweeps  us  all  away. 

Death  as  a  fifvherman  is  particularly  quaint  and  good ;  he 
angles  for  all  and  seldom  returns  with  an  empty  creel. 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Death  is  a  fisherman ;  the  world  we  see 
A  fishpond  is,  and  we  the  fishes  be ; 
He  sometimes  angles,  like  doth  with  us  play, 
And  slily  takes,  one  by  one,  away. 

Staplehurst,  Kent. 

A  man  is  born — alas  I  &  what  is  man  ? 
A  scuttlefull  of  dust — a  breath — a  span 
A  Vale  of  tears — a  vessel  turned  with  breath, 
By  sickness  broach 'd,  drawn  off  by  death. 

This  is  quite  a  storehouse  of  quaint  metaphor,   but   is 
excelled  by  the  next : 

Cirencester,  Glo?. 

Our  bodies  are  like  shoes,  which  off  we  cast ; 
Physic  their  cobblers  &  Death  their  last. 

There  is  a  metaphorical  epitaph  used  in  several  church- 
yards commencing : 

Our  life  is  like  a  winter's  day, 
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and   I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  its  source.      Dr. 
Johnson  gives  a  version  which  reads  thus : 

On  an  Innkeeper. — 1772.    Barnwell,  near  Cambridge. 

Man's  life  is  like  a  winter's  day, 
Some  only  Breakfast  and  away; 
Others  to  dinner  stay  and  are  fed. 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Sorry  is  his  life  who  lingers  out  the  day, 
Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 
Death  is  the  water  some  few  run  on  tick, 
And  some  alas,  must  pay  The  Bill  to  Nick. 
Tho'  I  ow'd  much,  I  hope  Long  Trust  is  given. 
And  truly  mean  to  pay  all  Debts  in  heaven. 

Another  at  Carlisle  is  given  : 

Our  life  is  but  a  winter's  day  : 
Some  only  breakfast  &  away; 
Others  to  dinner  stay  &  are  full  fed; 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  &  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day ; 
He  who  goes  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 

Others  are  at  Stirling,  1809,  Llangollen,  and  elsewhere; 
but  I  think  in  the  one  at  Croyland,  1705,  we  have  the 
original.     Here  it  is  : 

Abraham  Baby.— 1705.     Croyland,  Lines. 

Beneath  this  place  in  6  foot  in  length  against 
Y^  Clark's  Pew  lyeth  the  body  of 

MR  •  ABM  .  BABY  

Also  y®  body  of  MARY  his  Wid  : 

She  dyed  y''  21"'  of  May  1705 

Also  of  2  children  of  y^    said  Abm  :  &  Mary 

which  dyed  in  their  infancy. 

000 

Man's  life  is  like  untoe  a  winters  daye, 
Some  brake  their  fafte  &  fo  depart  awaye 
Others  sta  dinner — then  depart  full  fed. 
The  longeft  age  but  fupps  &  goes  to  bed 

O  reader  then  behold  &  See 

As  we  are  now  fo  must  y^  be. 

Nearly  the  same  lines  may  be  seen  at  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew-the-Less,  Cambridge,  and  on  a  tombstone  in  Eccles- 
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field   Churchyard,    Sheffield.     At   Llangollen   the   six   lines 
are  supplemented  with  other  two : 

.  Such  is  our  lot — we  ling^er  out  the  day, 
Who  stays  the  longest  has  the  most  to  pay. 

The  next  metaphor  is  used  on  several  gravestones,  among 
other  places  at  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  and  at  White  Ladies, 
near  Southampton  : 

This  world  is  full  of  crooked  streets, 
Death  is  a  place  where  all  men  meets  : 
If  life  were  sold  that  men  could  buy, 
The  rich  would  live,  the  poor  must  die. 

Or  as  Gay  succinctly  has  it  : 

If  Life  were  Merchandize  that  all  could  buy. 

The  Rich  alone  would  Live,  the  Poor  alone  would  Die. 


A    A 
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IRISH    EPITAPHS. 

The  Emerald  Isle  affords  but  few  examples  of  curious 
inscriptions.  Some  years  ago,  when  wandering  on  foot 
through  the  mountains  of  wild  Connemara,  I  frequently  came 
upon  graves  in  unexpected  places,  especially  in  lonely  places 
among  the  silent  hills.  In  the  district  known  as  ''  Joyce's 
Country,"  in  the  Bunabeola  Mountains,  I  came  across  several 
cairn-like  graves,  wherein  reposed  the  bodies  of  departed 
Joyces,  who  were  a  race  of  abnormally  tall  men,  and  wild 
too,  as  the  local  traditions  testify.  Here  is  one  from  a 
mountain  grave  which  I  copied  in  my  note-book  : 

John  and  Mary  Joyce. — 17 12.     Connemara,  Ireland. 

T    TT   C 

PRAY  .  FOR  .  Y  .  S 
OULES  .  OF  .  JO 
HN . JOYCE  & 
MARY  .  JOYCE 
HIS  .  WIFE  .  WHO 
DIED  •  6th  of 
AUGUT  .  1712  . 

Whilst  seated  on  a  tomb  in  the  wonderful  churchyard 
containing  the  ruins  of  no  fewer  than  seven  ancient  churches  at 
Clonmacnoise,  overlooking  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Shannon, 
and  enjoying  a  rest  and  a  sandwich,  for  I  had  walked  many 
miles,  I  saw  a  dog  busily  engaged  at  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
I  watched  closely,  expecting  to  see  either  a  rat  or  a  rabbit 
bolt  out ;  but  presently,  after  a  violent  tugging,  the  animal 
came  out  of  the  hole  with — neither  rabbit  nor  rat,  but  a 
skeletonised  human  foot,  bound  together  with  tendons !  In 
the  matter  of  care  for  their  churchyards  the  Western  Irish 
are  a  long  way  behind  the  sister  countries. 

Here  is  another  curious  thing ;  it  is  not  an  epitaph  cer- 
tainly, but  it  has  a  kind  of  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Whilst    wandering    about    the    grounds    of    the    ancient 

abbey  at  C (I  purposely  avoid  giving   the  full  name) 

under  the  guidance  of  the  sexton,   we  came  to  the  doorless 
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chamel-house,  full  of  the  bony  remains  of  departed  humanity. 
I  was  examining  some  of  the  skulls  and  comparing  them  with 
my  own  for  girth  (they  were  all  smaller),  when  I  picked  up 
one  which  looked  remarkably  fresh  and  new.  **  Why,"  I 
remarked,  "  this  appears  to  be  quite  recently  disinterred." 
"  Racent !  So  it  is,  yer  hannah,"  said  the  sexton.  **  Sure 
I  only  tuk  ut  up  last  yeer."  **  But  you  do  not  know  to  whom 
it  belonged?  "  I  asked.     "  Ah,  yis,  I  knowed  theould  gintle- 

man  right  well.     He  was  blacksmith  heer  in  C ,  and  sure 

I  dug  him  an  illigant  grave  forninst  that  wapin  tree  theer, 
and  sure  its  maybe  a  mather  o'  twilve  yeers  ago;  but  last 
yeer,  just  afore  the  Christmas,  his  daughter  tuk  sick  an'  died  ; 
but  before  she  wint  she  axed  me  to  bury  her  jist  in  her  father's 
grave, -and  so  I  tuk  the  ould  gintleman  up  and  put  the  young 
leddy  in  his  place.  Yis,  that's  his  hid  yer  hannah's  a-holdin', 
and  theer's  some  more  o'  the  ould  gintleman  tlieer  in  the 
corner." 

Teag:ue  O'Brien.—Ballyporeen,  Tipperary. 
Here  at  length  I  repose 

And  my  spirit  at  aise  is, 
With  the  tips  of  my  toes  &  the  point  of  my  nose 
Turned  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies. 

The  same  is  also  said  to  be  in  the  churchyard  at  Ballina- 
skeagh,  Co.  Down. 

Jolin  FUn.    Galway,  Ireland. 

Here  lies  John   Flin, 

To  Worms  akin ; 
Eftsoons  by  vagrant  boys  bely'd 
That  while  he  lived  he  often  dy'd. 

Saints  oft  he  painted, 

Himself  not  Sainted; 
Yet  leaves  perchance  a  Fame  as  fair, 
As  many  Souls  of  them  that  are. 

He  laughed  at  Fate, 

Despis'd  the  Great; 
Was  happy  in  his  fav'rite  Dram ; 
And  pity'd  those  who  others  damn. 
Liv'd  to  the  Age  of  .Sixty-seven 
Spurn 'd  at  this  Earth  &  flew  to  Heaven. 

In  the  far-away  little  churchyard  of  Belturbet,  in  West 
Ireland,  where  the  sea  is  ever  dashing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mighty  cliffs,  may  be  seen  the  following  instance  of  a  genuine 
Irish  bull  : 

DD  2 
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John  Higley.    Belturbet,  W.  Ireland. 

Here  lies  JOHN  HIGLEY,  whose  father  &  mother  were 
drowned  on  their  passage  from  America.     Had  both 
lived  they  would  have  been  buried  here. 

One  finds  wooden  burial  crosses  in  the  West  of  Ireland ; 
formerly  they  were  very  numerous  in  other  parts,  especially  in 
County  Wexford,  where  they  were  nailed  to  trees  or  other 
available  places  :  cross-roads  were  favourite  places  for  them. 
In  certain  favourite  spots  trees  would  be  laden  with  these  little 
wooden  crosses,  made  from  the  spare  pieces  of  wood  sawn 
off  when  the  coffins  were  made. 

Sometimes  inscriptions  would  be  placed  on  these  crosses. 
Here  is  one  from  Newtown,  near  Trim  : 

Edmund  and  Mary  Max.— 17 13.     Newtown,  Ireland. 


+ 
I  •  H  -S 


EDMUND   •   MAX 
AN  •  HIS  •  MARY 


PRAY 

FOR 

HIMSE 

LF   .  AND 

HIS  •    WIF 

BES  •    FOX 

WHO  •    DYED 

IN  .    1713 


Patrick  Steel.    Cork  Churchyard,  Ireland. 

Here  lies  Pat  Steel; 

That's  very  true ! 
Who  was  he  !    What  was  he  ! 

What's  that  to  you? 
He  lies  here,  because  he 

Is  dead — nothing  new. 

This  is  a  gentle  reminder  to  the  curious  to  mind  their  own 
business  and  allow  Steel  to  sleep  undisturbed. 


SCOTTISH    EPITAPHS. 

A  GREAT  many  interesting  monumental  inscriptions  are 
scattered  throughout  Scotland,  but  they  are  certainly  most 
numerous  along  the  East  Coast,  where  the  population  is  very 
dense.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  quaint,  but  there  is  the  added 
piquancy  of  dialect,  which  counts  for  much.  Many  English 
anecdotes  of  mediocre  calibre  when  rendered  into  the  Scots 
dialect  are  certainly  much  more  funny  and  titillating.  It 
is  remarkable  how  quaint  and  interesting  sentences  become 
when  translated  into  dialect.  I  have  often  amused  myself 
by  putting  verses  of  the  Psalms  into  the  vernacular  of  my 
own  East  Norfolk  village,  Happisburgh  (or,  as  we  call  it, 
Hasbro').  For  example,  Psalm  cxiii.  7  :  He  taakuth  op  th' 
fulish  out  o'  the  dust,  and  haineth  the  poor  fooks  out  o'  th' 
muck.  Psalm  cxix.  120  :  My  fleash  shiggeth  for  f are  o'  yow, 
end  I  dudder  wi'  fare  o'  yar  jedgemunts. 
But  let  us  get  to  the  Scottish  epitaphs  : 

John  Qeedes.— 1689.     S.  Wall,  Elgin  Cathedral. 

Heir  is  the  Burial-place  appointed  for  JOHN 
GEEDES,  Glover,   Burges  in  Elgin,  and  ISSOBELL 
MCKEAN  his  Spous,  &  their  relations- 

GRACE  •  ME  .  GUID  :  IN  •  HOPE     I     BYDE 

Memento  mori 

This  warld  is  a  citie 

Full  of  streets  & 

Deith  y*  mercat 

That  a'  men  meets 

If  life  were  a  thing 

That  monie  cold 

Buy  the  puir  cold 

Nat  live  &  y*   rich 

Wold  nat  dye 

Under  the  heading  of  **  Metaphor,"  on  p.  401,  I 
have  already  given  an  example  of  **  This  world  is  a  city," 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  se\'eral  churchyards,  viz.,  Milton 
(Kent),  Bengeo  (Herts),  &c.  This  Scottish  version  is  very 
quaint,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  original  one. 
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The  next  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  long.  Probably,  from 
his  allusions  to  the  craft,  the  writer  was  a  souter,  or  shoe- 
maker : 

David  Barclay.    Anstruther,  Fifes. 

Here  lies  ane  wight  ca'd  DAVID  BARCLAY, 

Weel  sepulchr'd  amang  his  hard  clay; 

Sma'  man  he  was  when  he  did  flourish — 

He  was  but  beadle  o'  this  parish, 

And  mended  soles  &  chimlas  soopit. 

And  blew  mouse-wabs  fra  aff  the  pupit ; 

But  now,  when  crammed  in  this  wee  partie 

He's  just  as  great  as  Bonaparte! 

Nae  difference,  save  that  David  here 

At  hame  sleeps  'mang  his  kindred  dear, 

Wi'  ilka  star  that  kent  him  livin', 

Blinkin'  upon  him  blythe  frae  heaven; 

Whereas  the  Emperor  rots  afar  * 

At  the  warlds  end,  'neath  Hydra's  star, 

'Mang  foreign  worms  that  keen  devour  him. 

And  the  cauld  south-pole  sky  tin'  owre  him. 

This  Barclay  was  a  cantie  chappie 

Skull-handlin'  made  him  nae  less  happy  : 

'Twas  but  his  trade  was  melancholy. 

His  spirit  aye  was  blythe  &  jolly. 

King  George  the  third  that  ruled  this  land 

Wi'  a  braw  sceptre  in  his  hand, 

And  George's  ilka  son  &  daughter 

Ne'er  took  sic  hearty  goups  o'  laughter. 

I  meikle  doubt  if  a'  the  thrang 

O  Kings  that  in  braid  Europe  rang, 

Frae  that  black-starr'd  year  achty-nine. 

E'en  till  the  year  I  write  this  line, 

Enjoyed  their  lives  wi'  sic  ane  gust. 

As  David  wha  sleeps  here  in  dust; 

Sae,  to  be  merry  in  this  whiddle 

Ilk  station  serves — heigh,  leigh  &  middle  : 

It's  a'  ae  woo — king,  lord  or  beadle ! 

And  let  a  man  be  mean  or  glorious, 

Owre  armies,  or  auld  shoon,  victorious, 

Wields  swords  on  fields,  or  awls  on  stools 

A'  dree  alike  Deaths  dready  dools. 

And  land  at  length  amang  the  mools. 

In  the  Old  Hbuff  of  Dundee  we  have  for  collectors  of 
epitaphs  about  the  finest  ground  in  the  British   Isles,  and 

*  Napoleon  was  first   buried  at  St.  Helena. 
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quite  a  number  might  be  gathered  in  that  one  burying-ground. 
I  will  give  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  The  graveyard  has 
now  been  closed  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Simpson.— 1570.     Old  Houff,  Dundee 

Man  tak  hed  to  me, 
How  thou  sal  be 

Chwan  thou  are  ded, 
Drye  as  a  trei, 
Vermes  sal  eat  ye; 
Thy  ji^reat  boyte 

Sal  be  lyk  ledd. 

Ye  tyme  hath  bene, 
In  my  youth  grene. 
That  I  was  clene 

Of  body  as  ye  are ; 
Bot  for  my  eyen 
Now  twa  holes  bene 
Of  me  is  sene 

But  banes  bare. 

The  canny  Scot  is  not  above  working  in  an  advertisement 
on  a  tombstone,  as  thus  : 

James  Stewart.— 1850.     Old  HoufF,  Dundee  (grave  4-1242). 

In  memory  of  James 

and  another  son 

who  died  in   Infancy 

&  five  other  friends. 

Erected  by 

James  Stewart 

Spirit   Merchant,    Dundee 

and  his  Spouse 

&  three  other  children. 

Here  we  have  a  curious  blend,  not  of  spirits,  but  of  Stewarts, 
children,  and  friends,  which  takes  a  little  thought  to  dis- 
entangle. 

George  Archer.— 1711.     Leslie,  Fifes. 

Here  lies  within  this  airthen  airk 

An  Archer  grave  &  wise : 
Faith  was  his  Arrow  CHRIST  the  Mark, 

And  Glory  was  thr  Prize. 
His  bow  is  now  his  Hairp,  his  Song 

Doth  Halleluiahs  indite  : 
His  con  fort  Walker  went  along 

To  walk  with  CHRIST  in  white. 
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Alexander  Speid.    Old  Houff,  Dundee. 

Time  flies  with  speed,  with  speed  Speid's  fled 
To  the  darli  regions  of  the  dead ; 
With  speed  consumption's  sorrow  flew, 
And  stopt  Speid's  speed,  for  Speid  it  slew  : 
Miss  Speid  beheld  with  frantic  woe. 
Poor  Speid  with  speed  turn  pale  as  snow. 
And  beat  her  breast  &  tore  her  hair. 
For  Speid,  poor  Speid  was  all  her  care. 
Let's  learn  of  Speid  with  speed  to  fly 
From  Sin,  for  we  like  Speid  must  die. 

The  next  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  theme  of  several  epitaphs. 
The  poor  man  dying  wishes  to  tell  the  world  that  death 
levels  all  :  the  king  with  his  crown,  the  noble  with  his  long 
pedigree,  and  the  beggar  with  his  crutches — which  have  been 
of  more  service  to  him  than  crown  or  pedigree — are  all  equal 
in  the  grave.     Hear  John  Carnegie,  of  Dundee  : 

John  Carnegie  lies  here, 

Descended  from  Adam  and  Eve ; 
If  they  can  boast  of  a  pedigree  higher. 

He  will  willingly  give  them  leave. 

Thomas  Simson.— 1579.     Old  Houff,  Dundee. 

Man  tak  hed  to  mi — How  thou  sal  be 
When  thou  art  dead — Dry  as  a  tree 
Our  mess  shall  eat  ye — Thv  great  Bodie 
it      *      *      *    —Shall  be  Tike  lead. 
The  time  hath  been — In  my  youth  green 
That  I  was  clean — Of  body  as  ye  are 
But  now  my  een — Twa  hols  thats  been 
Of  me  is  seen — But  Banes  bare 
1579  Thomas  Simson. 

Walter  Qourlay  &  Elspeth  Pie.— 1628.     Old  Houff,  Dundee. 

Walter  Gourlay  with  his  wife  Elspeth  Pie,  and  all  their 
Twentie  Bairns  lie  below  a  flat  stone  about  fifteen  paces 
from  the  west  door. 

Epyte  Pie.      Hi-re  lv  I. 
My  Twentie  Bairnies 
My  Good  man  &  I 
1628 

This  stone  was  taken  up  in  1819,  and  the  roughly  chiselled 
effigies  of  the  twenty-two  heads  and  the  inscription  were 
removed. 
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Walter  Couper,  Tailzour.— 1628.     Old  Houft,  Dundee. 

Kynd  Comrades ;  heir  Coupers  Corps  is  leyd 
Walter  by  name — a  Tailzour  to  his  Trade. 
Bethe  kynd  &  True  &  Stout  and  honest  hartit 
Condol  wi'  me  that  he  so  soon  departit; 
For  I  avow  he  never  wield  a  shear 
Had  better  parts  than  he  thats  buriet  here. 
Walter  Couper  died  Dec.  2  1628. 
Aged  52. 
Janet  Mortimer  his  wife. 

Charles  Brown.— 1752.    Leslie,  Fifes. 

Here  lyes  the  duft  of  Charles  Brown 
Sometime  a  wricht  in   London  Town 
Who  comin'  hame  parents  to  fee 
And  of  his  years  being  twenty  three 
Of  a  decay  with  a  bad  hoft 
He  died  upon  the  Yorkfhire  coft. 

The  i8t^t»  of  May  1752 
We  hope  his  foule  in  Heaven  refts  now. 

"Wricht"   is  perhaps  wright,   wheelwright  or  shipwright; 
but  who  can  tell  what  is  meant  by  a  **  bad  host  "  ? 
A  beloved  wife  is  commemorated  thus  ; 

Marion  Gray.     Haddington. 

If  Chastity  commends  a  wife, 

And  Providence  a  mother; 
Grave  modesty  a  widdows  life, 

You'll  na  find  sick  another 
In  Haddington,  as  Marion  Gray, 

Who  here  does  lye  till  Domis-Day. 

Kelso,  Roxburghshire. 

Should  I  fear  dead 

That  ends  my  seed, 
And  worldly  cares  cuts  aff  me? 

Should  I  crave  life, 

With  strut  &  strife, 
And  Satan  still  to  chaff  me? 

No;   welcome  death, 

Come  forth,  poor  breath  I 
Thou  hast  too  long  been  thrall ; 

O,  Trinity  in  Unity ! 

Receive  my  silly  saul. 

From  the  style  of  diction  the  above  appears  to  be  somewhat 
old,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can  give  neither  date  nor  name,  as  it 
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is  one  much  out  of  the  common.     I  might  say  the  same  of  the 
next ;    it  is  very  uncommon,  but  I  have  no  data  : 

John  So.     Inverskip,  Renfrews. 

Here  lies  John  So, 
So  So  did  he  So, 
So  did  he  live, 
So  did  he  die, 
So  So  did  he  So, 
So  let  him  lye. 

Thomas  Qouk  and  family.    Logie-Pert,  Montrose. 

Here  lies  the  Smith — to  wit — Tarn  Gouk, 

His  Faither  &  his  Mither, 
VVi'  Tarn,  and  Jock,  and  Joan,  and  Noll, 

And  a'   the  Gouks  thegither. 
When  an  the  yird  Tarn  and  his  wife 

Greed  desprate  ill  wi'  ither, 
But  noo,  without  e'en  din  or  strife, 

They   take  their  nap   thegither. 

David  Forrest.— 1 8th  Century.    Cupar,  Fife. 

Here  David  Forrest's  corpse  asleep  doth  lye, 
His  soul  with  Christ  enjoys  tranquility. 
A  famous  fowler  on  the  earth  was  he 
And  for  the  same  shall  last  his  memory. 
His  years  were  sixty-five — now  he  doth  sing. 
Glore  in  these  Heavens,  where 
Rowth  of  game  doth  spring. 

Robert  Straitoun  and  his  Wives.— 1657.   Old  Houff,  Dundee. 

Robert  Stritoun,  Apothecary,  caused  this  Monument  to 
be  erected  &  cut,  for  himself  &  his  dearest  Wives,  Janet 
Duncan  &  Isobel  Robertson,  who  died  respective.  The 
first  in  1652  aged  39.    The  last  in  1657  aged  44. 

On  right  Duncan  lies,  in  Youth  my  Spouse, 
And  the  first  Pillar  of  my  rising  House. 
Left  hand  lies  Robson,  a  most  faithful  Wife  : 
Which  was  the  best,  it  may  procure  a  strife. 
First  brought  to  me  of  Wealth  sufficient  Store, 
Which  the  other  guided  well,  augmented  more. 
First  blessed  me  with  many  Children  fair, 
Thd  second  nurst  them  with  maternal  Care. 
Virtue  &  Goodness  in  them  equal  shone, 
And  both  lie  buried  underneath  this  stone. 
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Thomas .    Anstruther,  Fife. 

Oh  Earth !  Oh  Earth !  if  thou  hast  but 

A  rabbit-hole  to  spair, 
Oh  grant  the  graflf  to  Tammy's  oorp, 

That  it  may  nestle  thair  : 
And  press  thou  light  on  him,  now  dead, 

That  was  sae  slim  &  wee. 
For  weel  I  wat,  when  he  was  quick, 

He  lightly  prest  on  thee ! 

Not  many  epitaphs  give  us  even  an  inkling  of  the  earthly 
form  of  the  person  lying  beneath,  but  here  we  have  a  slim, 
wee,  light  man  who  wishes  the  earth  to  lie  lightly  on  his 
frail  body,  a  request  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  couplet 
on  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  the  architect  : 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Thomas   Duncan  (?)— 171 1.    St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  Burying 
Ground. 

Hier  layis  intered  in  this  grawe 

Ane  piors  werteors  honest  man, 

Thomas  Doncgone  in  Kingask, 

Whos  lyfe  vas  better  than  his  day  vas  long. 

His  sovl  is  not  hier  bvt  rests  abowe, 

Replenisht  with  eternal  lowe. 

His  body  fral  doth  still  rest  heir, 

Till  Christ  our  saviovr  shal  appeir. 

Muir  Mill.    Kirk  o'  Muir,  St.  Ninians,  Stirling. 
Here  lies  the  banes  of 

Auld  Muir  Mill. 
Who  did  nae  guid 

But  muckle  ill. 
And  whare  he's  gane 

And  how  he  fares 
There's  nae  one  kens 

And  as  few  cares. 

Eppie  Coutts.    Torryburn,  Fife. 

In  this  churchyard  lies  EPPIE  •  COUTTS, 
Either  here  or  hereabouts ; 
But  whaur  it  is  none  can  tell 
Till  Eppie  rise  &  tell  hersel'. 

Another  lost  body  lies  in  the  Necropolis,  Glasgow  : 

Here  lyes  Bessy  Bell 

But  whereabouts  I  cannot  tell. 
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Patrick  Anderson.    Kirkton  Church,  Fraserburgh. 

PATRICK 

ANDERSON  •  MARGET 

KIL  .  MANS  .  SON  •  LAYS 

HEAR  .  ON  .  ELIZABETH 

GORDON  .  HIS  .  GRAND 

MOTHERS  .  BREAST  •  BONE 

Andrew  Meekie. — 1696.     Currie,  near  Edinburgh. 

Beneath   thir   ftanes   lye   Meekie 's   banes. 

O  Sawtan,  gin  ye  tak  him, 
Appeynt  him  tutor  to  your  weans. 

An'  clever  deils  he'll  mak  'em. 

This  appears  to  be  a  clear  case  of  defamation  of  character, 
but,  being  dead,  Meekie  could  not  bring  an  action. 

Rev.  Matthew  Reed. — 1680.     Haddam,  Dumfries. 

His  name  be  from  St  Matthew  took. 
His  skill  in  physic  from  St  Luke, 
A  reed  of  John  the  Baptist  kind, 
Not  wavering  with  every  wind. 
Ever  a  true  Nathaniel, 
He  lived,  preached,  &  died  well. 

171 1.     Inverness  Church. 

In   death  no  difference  is  made 
Betwixt  the  sceptre  &  the  spade. 

Janet  Roy.     Balquhidder,  Perths. 

Beneath  this  stane  lies  Shanet  Roy 
Shan   Roy's   reputed  mother; 
.^^  In  all  her  life  save  this  Shan  Roy, 

^^  •  She  never  had  another. 

^^\     Tis  here  or  hereabouts,  they  say, 
^4        The  place  no  one  can   tell; 

But  when  she  rise  at  the  last  day, 
She'll  ken  the  stane  hersel'. 

This  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  lines  on  Eppie  Coutts,  on  the 
previous  page.  They  were  both  buried,  and  before  the 
epitaphs  were  written  both  graves  were  lost  like  ships  at  sea. 
It  is  a  quaint  conceit  to  expect  a  person  on  the  Last  Day  to 
be  reading  tombstones  to  see  where  she  ought  to  have  lain  for 
the  past  centuries. 

The  next  is  also  very  strange,  as  it  appears  to  give  the 
dead  man  the  choice  of  a  meeting-place  either  above  or 
below: 


\ 
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Nathan  Slough.    Ayr. 

Reader !  pause  &  ponder  o'er  this  full  well — 
That  here  does  lie  the  body  of  NATHAN   SLOUGH 

It  rests  alone  with  you  &  time  to  tell 
Where  you  will  meet  him — above  or  below  ? 

The  next  was  written  at  a  time  when  spells  and  physic 
worked  hand  in  hand,  and  charms  and  spells  could 
be  used  when  a  doctor  was  not  available.  In  Norfolk,  even 
to  this  day,  many  charms  are  actually  in  use,  but  not  so 
hundrec^  years  np^o^Cj  hnv^  Vpf|^vn  a  ^pn, 
^mes  a  gay  with  th^  oil  ex^fartf^^  frfym 


hoihnprj  of  vn^ny  cases  of  warts  rubbed 
TtteatTof  a  mouse  baked  to  a.  cindet^  T 


_  poum 
"milk  and  ee^  tgaten  together  to  a  opnsfamj 
tn  who  had  a  spell  put  upon  him  by  S'  woman 
with  an  "evil-eye."  This  man  used  to  **  come  over  right 
dizzy  and  bad  "  at  eleven  o'clock  each  morning,  but  I  cured 
him  by  a  counter-charm.  I  requested  him,  when  he  felt  the 
dizziness  attacking  him,  to  take  a  sip  from  a  bottle  which  I 
gave  him,  and  to  leave  his  turnip  watch  with  me.  The  bottle 
contained  vinegar,  rum,  pepper,  and  water ;  the  old  watch 
being  in  my  possession  prevented  the  "  evil -eye  "  from 
"  working  "  at  the  precise  hour  of  eleven,  and  the  man  was 
quickly  cured  : 

On  a  Wife.— 1717.     Haddingtonshire. 

O  bitter  feat  then  did  I  say, 
Depraived  of  wife  &  health  am  I, 
Fisik  &  spell  dos  not  prevell, 
Lord  to  my  long  home  would  I  be. 

John  of  Aberdeen.    CuUen,  Banffshire. 

Hie  Jacet  Johannes  Aberdonensis 
Who  built  the  churchyard  dyke  at  his  own  expenses. 

This  was  found  on  a  slab  in  the  churchyard  wall  when  it  was 
restored  some  years  ago. 

The  following  appears  to  be  quite  historical.  The  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  Clan  Laurin 
were  ruthlessly  slain  during  some  midnight  raid,  while  the 
stalwart  men  were  elsewhere.  I  wish  I  could  give  further 
notes  on  this  atrocious  deed,  but  I  cannot  find  anything  about 
it— such  scenes  were  only  too  common  in  those  wild  days  and 
wild  mountains  : 


V 
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Massacre  of  the  Clan  Laurln.— 1588.  Balquhidder  Church- 
yard, Perthshire. 

In  memory  of  the  clan  Laurin,  anciently  the  Allodian 
inhabitants  of  Balquidder  and  Strathearn,  The  Chief  of 
whom,  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  together  with  his 
aged  &  infirm  adherents,  their  wives  &  children,  &  widows 
of  their  departed  kindred ;  all  were  destroyed  in  the  silent 
midnight  hour  by  fire  &  sword,  by  the  hands  of  a  Banditti 
of  Incendiarists  from  Glendochart  in  1588. 

On  a  stone  by  the  side  of  Loch  Earn,  in  Perthshire,  is  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  death  of  some  McDonalds 
killed  in  a  fray  : 

McDonalds'  Grave. — 1620.    Lough  Earn,  Perths. 

Near  this  spot  were  interred  the  bodies  of 

7  McDonalds  of  Glencoe, 

Who  were  killed  in  attempting  to  harry  Ardvorlick. 

Anno  Domini  1620. 

Here  is  one  who  thought  more  of  his  coffin  than  his  here- 
after. Not  many  a  man  has  planted  the  tree  from  which  his 
own  coflfin  was  made  : 

Thomas  Fisher.    Lanarkshire  Churchyard. 

Stay,   passenger,   to  understand 

That  old  Tom  Fisher  I 
Planted  this  coffin  of  a  wand 

Wherein  now  I  lye. 


*  * 
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For  some  five  and  twenty  \ears  the  Scottish  Reformers,  or 
Covenanters  as  they  were  called,  were  pursued,  run  down, 
and  killed  with  awful  vindictiveness,  but  the  atrocities  had  a 
commencement  in  the  enactment  of  King  James  I.,  when 
a  Bill  was  drawn  up  to  counteract  attempts  which  were  being 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  regain  their  lost  hold  of 
Scotland.  The  Covenant  was  sworn  and  subscribed  to  by 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  subscribed  to  by  both  England  and  Scot- 
land. Charles  II.  in  fighting  against  Cromwell  for  his 
succession  had  the  Scots  on  his  side,  and  on  all  their 
standards  were  the  words  "  For  Covenant,  Religion,  King, 
and  Kingdom,"  but  after  the  Restoration  Parliament  decreed 
that  the  Covenants  were  not  binding  on  the  lieges.  In 
1662  they  were  declared  unlawful  oaths,  and  in  1685  it  was 
declared  treason  to  take  them.  During  the  period,  however, 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  the  Covenants 
were  adhered  to  by  many,  who  upon  this  account  were  termed 
Covenanters.  These  men  maintained  that  the  Covenants 
were  binding  upon  the  nation,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
suffered  and  died  in  this  testimony.  This  heroic  resistance 
was  justified  by  the  Revolution  in  1688,  when  the  nation 
united  in  one  final  effort  for  the  restoration  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  : 

Covenant  Martyrs.— 1666— 1684.    Glasgow. 

Here  lie  the  Corps  of 

Robert  Bunton  John  Hart  Robert  Soot 

Matthew  Paytoun  John  Richmond  James  Johnston 

Archibald  Stewart  James  Winning  John  Main 

Who  suffered  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow  for  their  testimony 
to  the  Covenant  &  work  of  Reformation,  because  they 
durst  not  own  the  authority  of  the  then  tyrants,  destroying 
the  same  betwixt  1666— 1688. 

Years  sixty  six  &  ieighty  four, 

Did  send  their  souls  home  into  gk>re. 
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Whose  bodies  here  interred  ly, 
Then  sacrificed  to  tyranny ; 
To  Covenant  &    Reformation 
'Cause  they  adheared  in  their  station. 
These  nine,  with  others  in  the  yard, 
Whose  heads  &  bodies  were  not  spar'd, 
Their  testimonies,   foes,   to  bury, 
Caus'd  beat  the  drums  tho'  in  great  fury, 
They'll  know  at  Resurrection  Day 
To  murder  saints  was  no  sweet  play. 
Scarce  time  to  them  did  they  allow 
Before  their  Maker  their  knees  to  bow. 
Many  like  in  this  land  have  been 
Whose  blood  for  vengeance  crys  to  heav'n 
This  cruel  wickedness  you  see, 
Was  done  in  lou  of  Palmodie ; 
This  may  a  standing  witness  be 
Twixt  Presbyterie  &  Prelacie. 

Martyrs. — 1679.     Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire. 

Sacred   to   the   Memory   of 

Thomas  Finlay  John  Cuthbertson 

William  Brown  Robert  Anderson 

JOHN    ANDERSON 

(Natives  of  this  Parish) 

Who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Bothwell,  June  22nd  1679, 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  &  drowned  on  their 
passage  near  Orkney  Isles 

Also  of  John  who  suffered  martyrdom 

Dec.    15  •  1682   at  the  Grassmarket,   Edinburgh 

Peace  to  the  Church,  her  peace  no  friend  invade, 
Peace  to  each  noble  martyr's  shade. 
Who  with  undaunted  courage,  truth,   &  zeal. 
Contended  for  the  Church  &  Country's  weal. 
We  share  the  fruits,  we  drop  the  grateful  tear, 
And  peaceful  altars  on  their  ashes  rear. 

John  Fergushill  &  George  Woodburn.— 1685.     Fenwick. 

Here  lies  the  dust  of 
JOHN  FERGUSHILL  &  GEORGE  WOODBURN 

Who  were  shot  at  Midland  by  Nesbit  &  his  party  1685. 

When  bloody  prelates  These  men  for  Christ 

Once  these  nations  pest  Did  suffer  martyrdom 

Contrived  that  cursed  And  here  their  dust  lies 

Self  contradicting  test  Waiting  till  he  come. 
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Three  Covenanters. — 1666.     Hamilton,  Lanarkshire. 

At  HAMILTON  lie  the  heads  of  JOHN  •  PARKER 
JAMES  .  HAMILTON  &  CHRISTOPHER  •  STRANG 
who  suffered  in  EDINGURGH  7th  December  1666. 

Stay  PalTenger,   take  notice 

VVhat  thou  reads 
At  Edinboro'  lie  our  Bodies, 

Here  our  Heids  : 
Our  richt    Honds   stude  at    Lanark, 

Theis  we  want. 
Because  with  them  we  fware 

The  Covenant. 

John   Qrierson. — 1667.     St.  Michael's,  Dumfries. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 

Dust  sacrificed  to  tyranny  : 

Yet  precious  in  Immanuel's  sight, 

Since  martyr'd  for  his  kingly  right; 

When    he    condemns    those    hellish    drudges 

By  suffrage.  Saints  shall    be  their  judges. 

Robert  Thome,  Thomas  Cooke,  and   John   Urie.  — 16S5. 
Cathcart. 

This  is  the  stone  tomb 

of 

ROBERT  .  THOME— THOMAS  COOKE  &  JOHN  •  URIE 

Martyrs,  for  owning  the  covenanted  works  of  Reformation 

nth  of  May   1685. 

The  bkxxly  murderers  of  these  men 
Were  Major  Balfour  &  Captain  Metlaun 
And  with  them  others  were  not  frie 
Caused  them  to  search  in  Polmadie, 
As  soon  as  they  had  them  outfound, 
They  murthered  them  with  shot  of  guns. 

Peter  Qemmel. — 1685.     Fenwick. 

Here  lies  the  corps  of 

PETER  •  GEMMEL 

Who  was  shot  to  death  by  Ncsbit  &  his  party  1685 

For  bearing  his  faithful  testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christ 

Aged  21  years. 

This  man  like  holy  anchorites  of  old, 

For  conscience'  sake  was  thrust  from  house  &  hold, 

Bloodthirsty  red-coats  cut  his  prayers  short, 

And  even  his  dying  groans  were  made  their  sport. 

Ah  Scotland !  breach  of  solemn  vows  repent. 

For  blood,  thy  crime  will  be  thy  punishment. 
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Qabriel  Thompson  and  Robert  Lockhart.— 1683.   Eaglesham 
Renfrevvs. 

Here  lies 

GABRIEL   THOMPSON    &    ROBERT   LOCKHART 

Which  were  killed  for  owning  the  Covenant 

By  a  party  of  highland  men  &  dragoons 

Under  the  command  of  Ardencaple  May  ist  1683. 

Those  men  did  search  through  moor  &  moss, 
To  find  out  all  who  had  no  pass, 
These  faithful  witnesses  were  found. 
And  slaughtered  upon  the  ground. 
And  their  bodies  in  this  grave  do  ly, 
Their  blood  for  vengeance  yet  doth  cry ! 
This  may  a  standing  witness  be 
For  Presbytery  'gainst.  Prelacy. 

The  following  on  a  Covenanter  who  escaped  a  felon's 
death  for  what  was  no  crime  is  refreshing  after  the  horrors 
of  the  above  barbarous  executions.  Harkness  Farm  is  still  in 
existence  at  Closeburn,  which  is  now  united  to  Dalgarnock. 
The  Duke  of  York  mentioned  in  the  epitaph  was  afterwards 
James  H.  : 

James  Harkness. — 1723.     Dalgarnock,  Dumfriesshire. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  JAMES    HARKNESS,  in  Lockerben, 
Who  died  6th  Deer  1723  aged  72  years. 

Belo  this  stone  his  dust  doth  ly. 
Who  indured  27  years 
Persecution  by  tirrany 
Did  him  pursue  with  echo  &  cry 
Through  many  a  lonesome  place. 
At  last  by  Clavers  he  was  taen 

Sentenced  for  to  dy ; 
But  God,  who  for  his  soul  took  care 
Did  him  from  prison  bring. 
Because  no  other  Cause  they  had 
But  that  he  ould  not  give  up 
With  Christ  his  Glorious  King 
And  swear  allegence  to  that  beast. 
The  Duke  of  York  I  mean. 
In  spite  of  all  there  hellish  rage 
A  natural  death  he  died 
In  full  assurance  of  his  rest 
With  Christ  ieternalie. 

Here  is  the  record  of  two  heads  and  a  hand  buried  at 
Cupar  : 
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Hay  Pitullock  and  Haxton.— 168 1—1680.    Cupar,  Fifeshire. 

Here  lie  interred  the  heads  of  Lawrance  Hay  &  Andrew 
Pitullock  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Edinburgh  July  13'** 
168 1  for  adhering  to  the  Word  of  God  &  Scotland's  Work 
of  Reformation  &  also  one  of  the  hands  of  David  Haxton, 
of  Rathillit,  who  was  most  cruelly  murdered  at  Edinburgh 
July  30th  1680. 

Our  persecutors,  filled  with  rage. 

Their  bruitish  fury  to  assuage, 

Took  Heads  and  Hands  of  Martyrs  off, 

That  they  might  be  the  people's  scoff; 

They  Haxton 's  body  cut  asunder. 

And  set  it  up  a  world's  wonder, 

In  several  places  to  proclaim 

These  monsters'  glory  in  their  shame. 

Thomas  Weir. — 1679.     Lesmahagow  Churchyard. 

Here  lies  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  shot  in  a  rencounter 
at  Drumclog  June  ist  1679,  by  bloody  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God  &  Scotland's 
Covenanted  work  of  reformation. 

Revelation  XH— H. 

James  White.— 1685. 

This  martyr  was  by  Peter  Ingles  shot, 

By  birth  a  Tiger  rather  than  a  Scot 

Who  that  this  monstrous  extract  might  be  seen 

Cut  off  his  head  &  kick't  it  o'er  the  green. 

Thus  was  that  head  which  was  to  wear  a  crown 

A  football  made  by  a  profane  dragoon. 

William  Welsh.— 1666.     St.  Michael's,  Dumfries. 

Here  lies  William  Welsh,  Pentland  Martvr  for  his 
adhering  to  the  Word  of  God;  &  appearing  for  Christ's 
Kingly  Government  in  His  House,  &  the  (Covenanted  work 
of  Reformation,  against  Perjurie  &  Prelacie.  Execute 
Jan  2  •  1666. 

Revelation  XII  •  11. 

Stay,  Passenger,  Read, 

Here  interred  Doth  ly 
A  Witness  'Gainst  poor 

Scotland's  Perjury, 
Whose  Head  once   Fixed  u{X)n 

The  Bridge- Post,  Stood 
Proclaiming  Vengeance 

For  his  Guiltles  Bkx>d. 

KB  a 
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Five  Covenanters. — 1685.    Near  Mauchline,  Ayrshire. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of 

PETER   GILLIES  •  JOHN    BRYCE  .  THOMAS   YOUNG 

WILLIAM   TIDDISON  •  JOHN    BRUNING 

Who    were    apprehended    &    hanged    without    trial    at 
Mauchline  in  1685 

According  to  the  then  wicked  laws 
For  their  adhesion  to  the  Covenanted  Worke  of  Reformation. 
Rev.  XII  .  II. 

Bloody  Dumbarton,  Douglas,  &  Dundee, 

Moved  by  the  Devil  &  the  Laird  of  Lee, 

Dragged  these  five  men  to  death  with  gun  and  sword. 

Not  suffering  them  to  pray  or  read  God's  word  : 

Owning  the  worke  of  God  was  all  their  crime 

The  eighty-five  was  a  saint  killing  time. 

Erected  by  Subscription  1830. 

Many  other  memorials  to  these  Scottish  martyrs  are  to  be 
found  in  many  places  in  Scotland ;  but  the  above  w'ill  show 
to  what  bloody  deeds  and  acts  of  cruelty  religious  intolerance 
will  go.  It  is  strange  how  religion  and  its  pursuit  will  draw 
from  a  man  his  worst  traits,  and  cause  him  to  act  to  his 
fellow -man  with  the  ferocity  of  some  carnivorous  animal. 
In  these  epitaphs  we  have  diametrically  opposed  views  of 
human  nature — the  saint  or  martyr  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
butcher  or  fiend  on  the  other.  Piety  and  passion  each  find  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  heart  of  man. 


*  * 
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Scattered  about  throughout  all  Europe  are  many  quaint 
epitaphs,  many  of  them  to  remarkable  persons,  but  as  the 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  record,  in  particular,  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  refrain  from  giving  more  than  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting. 

Copernicus. — 1543.     St.  Ann's  Church,  Cracow. 

STA  .  SOL  .  NE  .   MOVEARE 
(Stand,   O  Sun,  move  not.) 

Nicholas  Copernicus  was  a  Prussian  astronomer,  who,  after 
becoming  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Rome,  was  a 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  Frauenberg,  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  and  where  he  wrote  his 
great  work  "  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Ccelestium,"  which 
quite  overthrew  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy.  He  lived 
to  see  a  copy  of  his  work  printed,  but  a  few  hours  before  his 
death. 

Salvino  Armolo. — 1318.    Florence,  Italy. 

Here  lies  SALVINO  ARMOLO  D'ARMATI 

of    Florence 

The  inventor  of  Spectacles. 

May  God  pardon  his  sins ! 

The  year  13 18. 

When  Armolo  gave  the  world  spectacles  he  conferred  on 
humanity  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  all  times,  one  that 
may  be  regarded  as  greater  than  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  for 
his  invention  gave  eyes  to  millions,  while  the  blind  are  com- 
paratively few. 

A  Qerman  Prelate.    St.  Flavians,  Monte  Fiascone. 

EST  •  EST  •  EST  .  PPR  •  NIUM  •  EST  •  HIC 
JO  .  DB  •  FLEC  .  D  •  MEUS  •  MORTUS  .  EST. 

When  travelling,  this  ecclesiastical  dignitary  sent  his  steward 
ahead  to  taste  the  wines  at  various   inns,    with   instructions 
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if  the  wine  was  fairly  good  to  chalk  upon  the  door  the  word 
"est"  (it  is);  if  very  good  he  was  to  chalk  "est,  est," 
The  steward,  being  a  good  judge  of  wine,  was  thus  to  indi- 
cate the  best  halting  places  for  the  bibulous  bishop.  Arriv- 
ing at  Monte  Fiascone,  the  wine  was  of  such  a  delicious 
character  that  he  chalked  "est,  est,  est"  on  the  door,  at 
which  the  bishop  in  due  course  halted,  and  was  so  taken  with 
the  superb  vintage  that  in  a  few  days  he  died  from  inordinate 
libations.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  10,000  crowns  to  the 
hospital  there,  stipulating  that  on  Whit  Sunday  every  person 
should  be  given  as  much  Muscadel  and  bread  as  he  could 
consume  at  one  sitting.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  in 
the  church  to  the  bishop,  attired  in  full  canonicals,  and  with 
mitre  and  crozier,  whilst  also  displayed  are  two  escutcheons 
bearing  as  charges  tall  drinking-glasses. 

From  Italy  comes  one  on  a  charitable  lady  named 

—  ESTELLA  — 

Who   transported  a  large  fortune   to   Heaven 

In  acts  of  Charity 

And  has  gone  thither  to  enjoy  it. 

Then  one  from  France : 

Jean  le  Menestrler.    Dijon,  France. 

Jean  Le  Menestrier  lieth  here  : 
Lo!  having  numbered  his  seventieth  year, 
He  tightens  his  stirrups,   his   spurs  he   plies, 
And  starts  away  for  Paradise. 

The  next  is  from  Belgium  : 

Quentyn  Matsys.— 1529.     Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Connubialis  Amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Appelam 

which,  translated,  reads: 

Lx)ve  tending  to  marriage  metamorphosed 
Vulcan  into  Apelles. 

Matsys  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  abandoned  his 
trade  on  falling  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  to  obtain  whose 
hand  he  studied  the  art  of  painting,  and  in  time  became  an 
excellent  artist.  His  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  is  his  masterpiece,  whilst  in  England  "  The  Two 
Misers,"  at  Windsor  Castle,  is  his  finest  work.  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1460. 
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Martin  Luther.— 1546. 

Judicio  Pylium,  gcnio  Socratcm,  arte  Maroncm 
(In  judgment  a  Nestor,  in  genius  a  Socrates,  in  art  a  Virgil.) 

This  was  Luther,  the  great  religious  reformer,  who  was  born 
1483.  In  1868  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of 
Germany  erected  a  fine  memorial  to  him  at  Worms. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Agnello,  Naples,  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion which  translated  reads  : 

Dear  father,  receive  this  monument  as  a  small 
acknowledgment  for  all  the  valuable  favours 
received  from  you. 

Had  it  been  p'Dssible  for  me  to  have  transformed 
myself  into  marble  you  would  have  had  no  other 
tomb  than  my  body  ;  nor  any  other  epitaph  than  this  : 

"  The  grateful  Alexis  returns  his  father  the  being 
he  received   from  him,   &   becomes   his  parent's 
sepulchre." 

Roderigo  Nunnez. — 1597.     St.  Maria  Nuova,  Naples. 

Fuy   cl  que  no  soy.  I  was  what  I  am  not 

Soy  cl  que  no  suy.  I  am  what  I  was  not 

Sera  el  que  yo  soy.  What  I  am  thou  shalt  be 

Espanna  leche  me  dio.  Spain  gave  me  birth 

Italia  fuerte  y  bentura.  Italy  gave  me  fortune 

Y  Aqui  me  sepoltura.  Here  I  lie  buried 

Es  de  Roderigo  Nunnez  de  Palma 
Anno  I>Dmini   1597. 

The  right-hand  column  is  a  free  translation  of  the  original. 

A  doctor,  quarrelling  with  a  man  of  law  who  was  much 
engaged  in  criminal  cases,  pointed  to  a  gibbet  on  which  swung 
three  sheep- stealers.  '*  Thou'rt  an  able  man,  truly;  there 
hangs  your  bad  work,  six  feet  above  mother  earth,  for  all 
men  to  see  1  " 

"  Ay,  doctor,"  was  the  ready  retort,  as  the  lawyer  pointed 
to  the  churchyard,  "  and  there  lies  your  bad  work,  six  feet 
beneath  mother  earth,  where  no  man  can  see  it." 

The  following  seems  to  be  a  jibe  on  similar  lines  : 

On  a  Qerman  Doctor. 

Hier  ruht  moin  lieber  Arzt,  Herr  Grimm 
Und,  dio  cr  heilte,  neiben  ihm. 

Translation  : 

Here  lies  my  adviser,  Dr.  Grimm 
And  those  he  healed — near  him. 
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The  next  is  taken  from  Luther's  "Table  Talk"  as 
being  an  epitaph  at  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  and  is  of  such  a 
puzzling  kind  that  I  cannot  give  the  relationship  of  the 
deceased  couple : 

Hier  unter  diesem  Stein 

Liegt  begraben  allein 

Der  Vater  und  seine  Tocher, 

Der  Bruder  und  seine  Schwester, 

Der  Mann  und  sein  Weib 

Und  Sein  doch  nur  zwei  Leib. 

Translation  : 

Here  beneath  this  stone 

Lie  buried  alone 

The  Father  and  his  Daughter, 

The  Brother  and  his  Sister, 

The  Man  and  his  Wife, 

And  only  two  bodies. 

The  next,  a  French  epitaph,  is  noticeable  for  its  exag- 
gerated simile : 

Charles .     Montmartre,  Paris. 

findeth  ;    ^  chooseth ;  ffll'iB'  bindeth  ;  \^JI  looseth 


Poor  Charles  ! 

His  innocent  pleasure  was  to  row  on  the  water. 

Alas! 

He  was  the  victim  of  this   fatal  desire. 

Which  conducted  him  to  the  tomb. 

Reader  1  Consider  that  the  water  in  which  he  was  drowned 

Is  the  amassed  tears  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 

A  similar  epitaph  in  the  same  churchyard  is  to  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  Wright,  presumably  an  Englishwoman. 
Another  in  a  Paris  cemetery  reads : 

I   am   anxiously   expecting   you — a.d.    1827. 

To  which  has  been  added  : 

Here  I  am.    a.d.  1867. 
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Maria  Martinozzi,  Princesse  de  Conti.|— 1672.  J  St.  Genevieve, 

Paris. 

Who,    retiring:   from  the   world   in    the   nineteenth   year 
of  her  age,  sold  all  her  jewels,  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
of  the  provinces  of  Berri,  Champagne,  and  Picardy, 
during  the  famine  in  the  year  1662  :  practised  all 
the  austerities  her  constitution  would  bear  : 
remained  a  widow  from  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her 
age,  in  order  to  bestow  a  christian  and  virtuous 
education  on  the  princes,  her  sons,  and  to  maintain 
justice  and  religion  through  all  her  estates;  confined 
herself  to  a  very  moderate  expence  :  restored  all  her  effects, 
the  acquisition  of  which  seemed  doubtful  to 
her,  to  the  value  of  800,000  livres ;  distributed  all 
the  overplus  of  her  fortune  to  the  needy  in  her 
own  lands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
suddenly  passed  from  life  to  eternity,  after 
sixteen  years  perseverance,  in  Feb.   1672,  in  the 
36"'  year  of  her  age. 

Pray  for  her. 
Louis  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti, 
and  Francis  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Roche 
sur  Gonne,  her  children,  have  erected  this 
monument. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for 
1768,  is  given  as  having  been  on  the  tomb  of  Count  Gleichen, 
who,  going  out  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a  Crusader,  adopted  the 
Eastern  custom  of  taking  to  himself  an  extra  wife : 

Count   Louis  Gleichen.— 1240.     Erfurt,  Germany. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  two  rival  wives,  who  with 
unparalleled  affection ,  loved  each  other  as  sisters 
&  me  extremely.     The  one  fled  from  Mahomet  to 
follow  her  husband ;  the  other  was  willing  to  embrace 
the  husband  she  had  recovered.     United  by  the  ties 
of  matrimonial  love,  we  had,  when  living,  but  one 
matrimonial  bed,  &  in  cur  death  only  one  marble 
covers  us. 

Near  the  altar  of  King's  Chapel,  Gibraltar,  beneath  a 
shield,  is  the  following  puzzling  inscription  which  is  much 
defaced  : 

Juan  Calbodsa.— 1609.     King's  Chapel,  Gibraltar. 

ESTA  SEPOLTVRAE  SD  JVAN 
CALBODSA  ABED  KEY  DESVS 
MERE  DERO.S  ANO  DE  1609. 
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The  next  is  to  the  greatest  monster  of  his  age,  one  whose 
life  is  one  record  of  fire,  rapine,  and  lust,  a  fit  companion 
to  his  prototype  Nero : 

Pope  Alexander  VI.— 1503.     Rome. 

Perhaps,  whose  tomb  this  is  (my  friend)  ye  do  not  know ; 
Then  pause  awhile  if  that  you  have  no  haste  to  go. 
Though  ALEXANDER'S  name  upon  this  stone  be  graven, 
'Tis  not  the  Great,  but  he  that  late  was  prelate  shorn  and 

shaven. 
Who  thirsting  after  blood,  devour'd  so  many  a  noble  towne, 
Who  tost  and  turn'd  the  ruthful  states  of  kingdoms,  upside 

downe, 
Who  to  enrich  his  sonnes  so  many  nobles  slew, 
And  wast  the  world  with  fire  and  sword  and  spoyling  to 

him  drew, 
Defying  laws  of  earth  and  heaven   and  God  himself  ere- 

while. 
So  that  the  sinful  father  did  the  daughter's  bed  defile, 
And    could   not  from    the    bands    of  wicked  wedlock  once 

refrain. 
And  yet  this  pestilent  prelate  did  in  Rome  ten  years  remain. 
Now,  friend,  remember  Nero  or  else  Caligula  his  vice ; 
Or  Heliogahalus  :  enough ;  the  rest  ye  may  surmise. 
For  shame  I  dare  not  utter  all.    Away,  my  friend  with  this ! 

A  couplet  on  the  same  vile  man  reads  : 

Lest    Alexander's    noble    name,    my    friend,    should    thee 

beguile 
Away,  for  here  both  treachery  doth  lurke,  &  mischief  vile. 

Alexander  VI.  was  a  Spaniard,  Roderic  Borgia.  The  long 
epitaph  above  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Sannazarius,  trans- 
lated by  Bale.  Alexander  was  made  Cardinal  by  Calixtus 
IIL,  whose  sister  was  Alexander's  mother,  but  on  the  death 
of  Innocent  VIII.  he  intrigued  and  obtained  election  for 
himself,  though  he  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter  by  a  Roman 
lady.  His  son  Caesar  Borgia  was  a  monster  of  wickedness 
like  himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  with  which  these 
infamous  persons  have  not  been  charged,  and  with  justice. 
But  their  time  came  at  last.  In  1503  the  Pope  and  his  son 
attempted  to  poison  a  rich  cardinal  for  his  wealth,  but  an 
attendant  accidentally  changed  the  cups  of  wine.  The  Pope 
died  immediately ;  the  son  unfortunately  recovered,  but  was 
afterwards  killed  outside  the  walls  of  Pampeluna. 
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Jovianus  Pontanus.— 1505. 

When  living  I  prepared  this  house  to  rest  in  after  death 
I  beseech  thee  injure  not  him  who  never  injured  any. 

I  am  Jovianus  Pontanus,  whom  honest  men 
loved  and  kings  &  lords  esteemed. 

You  know  who  I  am,  or  rather  who  I  was  :  but 
I,  good  stranger,  cannot  know  thee  in  this  dark- 
ness :  pray  heaven,  thou  may'st  know  thyself.       Farewell. 

Here  is  a  very  brusque  inscription  in  which  the  visitor  is 
not  asked  to  drop  the  usual  silent  tear,  but  to  be  gone  about 
his  business ! — 

Qyraldus  Lilius. — 1550.     Ferrara  Cathedral. 

Passenger,  what  do  you  stop  at? 
You  see  here    the    tomb    of   GYRALDUS    LILIUS,  who 
experienced  both  pages  of  Fortune's  book,  but  profited 
only  by  the  worst,  by  the  help  of  Apollo,  making  no 
use  of  the  other. 

More  to  know  concerns  neither  him  nor  thee  : 
Begone  about  your  business 

Erected  by  Lilius  Gregorius  Gyraldus,  mindful  of 
Mortality,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1550,  &  of  his  age  72. 

Caspar  Schink.    Hockheim,  Germany. 

This  grave  holds  Caspar  Schink,  who  came  to  dine, 

And  taste  the  noblest  vintage  of  the  Rhine; 

Three  nights  he  sat  and  thirty  bottles  drank. 

Then  lifeless  bv  the  board  of  Bacchus  sank  : 

One  only  comfort  have  we  in  the  case, — 

The  trump  will  raise  him  in  the  proper  place. 

No  wonder  poor  Caspar  died.  The  drinking  bouts  of  modern 
Germans  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  this 
record  bestial  feat. 

Pope  Adrian  VI.— 1523.     Rome. 

Adrianus  Papa  VI,  hie  situs  est 
Qui  nihil  sibi  infclicius 

In  vita 

Qucm  quod  imperarct 

Duxit 

(Pope  Adrian  VI.  lies    here,    who    experienced  nothing 
more  unhappy  in  life  than  that  he  commanded.) 
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The  tragedy  of  his  life  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  commanded 
everybody  but  himself,  and  could  plan  for  his  royal  master, 
Charles  V.,  but  in  his  own  life  lacked  will  to  govern  him- 
self. He  was  a  Dutchman,  born  in  1459,  and  educated  at 
Lou  vain. 

Pomponazzi,  the  Philosopher  of  Mantua,  wrote  the 
following  epitaph  on  himself.  He  was  the  author  of  ''  De 
Immortalite  Animae "  in  15 16,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  a  future  state  was  no  part  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
but  a  matter  of  religious  faith.  This  occasioned  a  violent 
controversy,  and  the  author  was  regarded  as  an  atheist : 

Pomponazzi.— 1525.     Mantua. 

Here  I  lie  entombed;  wherefore  I  know  not, 

Nor  do  I  care  whether  thou  knowest : 

If  thou  art  well,  it  is  well :  while  living,  /  was  well, 

And  mayhap  I  am  well  even  now^ 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  thee. 

Two  Englishmen  dying  abroad  are  thus  commemorated  : 

Sergt.  John  Collins. —  Oct.  17,  1854.  Therapia,  Constan- 
tinople. 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Collins, 
A  Sergeant  of  the  Royal  Marines ; 

He  was  one  of  England's  gallant  sons, 
Before  Sebastopol  was  blown  to  smithereens, 
By  a  charge  from  the  Russian  guns. 

The  other  is  to  a  private  in  the  Royal  Marines  who  died 
on  H.M.S.  Bellerophon.  It  is  also  on  one  or  two  graves  in 
England  : 

Frederick  Spratt.  —  April  21,  1855.  Burial  Ground  in  the 
Crimea. 

Aged  36  years. 
Here  lies  an  old  soldier,  whom  all  must  applaud  : 
He  fought  many  battles  both  at  home  &  abroad 
But  the  fiercest  engagement  he  ever  was  in 
Was  the  battle  of  self  in  the  conquest  of  sin. 

Three  Celebrities.    St.  Luke's,  Venice. 
SEPULCRUM  .  TRIUM  .  VIRORUM  .  ILLUSTRUM. 

The  above  is  deeply  cut  on  a  square  stone,  and  commemorates 
Aretin,    Lodovico    Dolce,    and   the  Blind   Man  of  Adria. 
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Aretin  with  his  sarcasm  spared  neither  Charles  V.  nor 
Francis  I.  One  of  those  monarchs  by  way  of  hush-money  sent 
him  two  splendid  chains  of  gold,  one  with  the  links  made  in 
the  form  of  tongues  and  the  other  one  made  in  the  form  of 
ears.  These  honours  so  swelled  the  pride  of  the  poet  that  he 
caused  a  bust  of  himself  to  be  made,  adorned  it  with  the 
golden  chains,  and  had  cut  on  the  pedestal  "II  Divino  Are- 
tino."  On  the  other  side,  sitting  on  a  throne,  is  an  effigy  of 
himself,  and  at  his  feet  are  ambassadors  bowing  before  him 
and  bringing  him  presents.  Under  is  the  motto:  "I 
Principi  Tributati  da  i  popoli,  Tributanto  il  servitor  loro." 
The  Italian  princes  whom  he  had  lashed  caused  him  to  be 
stabbed,  and  although  he  had  twenty  stabs  he  recovered, 
but  with  his  blood  ran  his  pride ;  he  curbed  his  pen  there- 
after. Lxxiovico  Dolce  translated  several  of  Cicero's  orations 
into  Italian.  The  Blind  Man  lived  at  Adria,  a  small  town ; 
he  was  an  excellent  orator,  advocate,  philosopher,  and  poet, 
and  corresponded  with  the  princes  and  great  men  of  his  day. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  Italy. 

FAC  L^TUS  LETO 
LECTE  LETHALIA  L/EDAS 

Suggested  translation  by  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Assheton  : 

Deal  joyfully  (debonnaire)  with  Death 
Finely  (choicely)  thou  foilest  fate. 

The  following  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  as  it  shows  even 
at  a  husband's  death  one  may  still  retain  an  eye  to  business  : 

Pierre  Cahochard.    P^re  la  Chaise,  Paris. 

His  inconsolable  widow 

dedicated  this  monument  to  his  memory 

&  continues  the  same  business 

at  the  old  stand 

167  Rue  Monflfetard. 


*  * 


REMARKABLE    PERSONS    AND    EVENTS. 

This  section  will  probably  be  found  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book,  as  it  contains  many  records  of  very  extraordinary 
events  and  things.  The  first  is  the  record  of  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  in  which  five  sisters  married  five  bishops  ; 

Annabella  Scott. — 1779.     Simonbum  Church,  Northbd. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  ANNABELLA  SCOTT, 

Who  departed  this  life  Jan  28th  1779  aged  73  years 

She  was  mother  to  James  Scott.  D.D. 

Rector  of  this  Parish, 

And  grand-daughter  to  Thomas  Wickham,  Dean  of  York 

The  grandson  of  William  Wickham,  Bishop  of  Winchester 

Who  married  Antonia  Barlow,  one  of  the  5  daughters  of 

WILLIAM  BARLOW,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 

All  of  whom  were  married  to  Bishops,  viz  : — 

One  to  Tobias,  Archbishop  of  York ; 

Another  to   Wickham,   Bishop  of  Winchester; 

A  third  to  Overton,  Bishop  of  Coventry  &  Lichfield ; 

A  fourth  to  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford; 

And  a  fifth  to  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester 

It  is  remarkable  that 

WILLIAM  BARLOW  was  the  first  English  Bishop 

that  ever  married. 

Politian. — 1494.    Church  of  Annunciation,  Florence. 

Politianus  in  hoc  tumulo  jacet  Angelus,  unum 
Qui  caput,  et  linguas  (res  nova)  tres  habuit. 

or  in  English  : 

Here  lies  Politian,  who,  thing  strange  indeed, 
Had,  when  alive,  three  tongues  and  but  one  head. 

This  remarkable  freak  of  nature,  by  which  a  man  had  three 
tongues  in  his  mouth,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  case  of 
Edward  Bovington,  who  was  born  at  Burnham  and  buried 
in  the  chapel  there.     Some  member  of  his  college  wrote  the 
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following  lines  to  commemorate  the  strange  incident,  which  is 
recorded  in  Howard's  "Alumni  Etonenses,"  a.d.  1530,  p.  22  : 

Edward  Bovington. — Circa  1500.    Burnham. 

Unum  caput  tres  linguas  habit, 
(Res  mira!)  Boving^tonus. 

(In  one  head  he  three  tong-ues  had — wonderful  thing ! — 
Bovington.) 

In  our  own  country  at  least  one  instance  is  on  record  of  a 
person  having  more  than  one  tongue.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Wharton,  son  of  a  vicar  of  Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  was  an 
eminent  divine  and  author  of  ''  Anglia  Sacra."  He  was 
born  at  Worstead  in  1664,  "  with  two  tongues,  one  of  which 
gradually  lessened  until  it  became  in  no  way  inconvenient." 
He  died  in  1694,  leaving  twenty -two  acres  of  land,  the  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  beautifying  Worstead  Church. 
The  land  is  in  Shottesham  and  the  fund  is  still  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  church. 

The  next  is  a  record  of  husband  and  wife  dying  on  the 
same  day,  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence,  as  two  such  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  few  years  : 

Francis  Bancroft.— Circa  1730.  St.  Helen's  Church,  Bishops- 
gate,  London. 

This  ground,  whereon  this  tomb  stands,  was  purchased  of 
this  parish  in  the  year  1723,  by  Francis  Bancroft,  Esq.,  for 
the  interment  of  himself  and  friends  only  (and  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  faculty  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  Lx>ndon,  the  same  year)  and  in  his  lifetime  he 
erected  this  tomb  anno  1726  and  settled  part  of  his  estate 
in  Lx)ndon  and  Middlesex,  for  beautifying  and  keeping  the 
same  in  repair  for  ever. 

The  monument  was  erected  shortly  before  Bancroft's  death, 
and  has  an  entrance  by  folding  doors  of  oak  with  a  pane  of 
glass  in  each,  through  which  to  see  his  coffin  and  lx>wel-box. 
The  lid  of  the  coffin  is  hinged,  and  I  believe  the  corpse  is 
viewed  by  a  committee  of  the  Drapers  Company  annually 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Bancroft  was  an  officer  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  for 
many  j-ears,  and  by  information,  and  the  summoning  of 
citizens  for  the  most  trifling  offences,  not  only  pillaged  the 
poor  but  many  rich  persons  also,  who  rather  than  be  dragged 
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before  the  magistrate  gave  him  money  to  obtain  their  release. 
By  these  means  and  commissions  from  brokers,  &c.,  he 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 

When  he  was  buried  a  riot  occurred,  and  his  coffin  was 
almost  thrown  from  the  shoulders  of  its  bearers ;  the  bells 
were  rung  a  merry  peal,  and  the  people  shouted  for  joy  that 
the  execrated  Bancroft  was  dead. 

On  a  stone  in  Keyshoe  Churchyard  is  the  memorial  (much 
obliterated)  of  a  miraculous  escape  from  death  by  a  fall : 

William  Dickens.— 1759.     Keyshoe,  Beds. 

In  memory  of  the  great  God  &  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  preserved  the  life  of  WILLIAM  DICKENS,  April  17th 
17 18  when  he  was  pointing  the  steeple  &  fell  from  the  ridge 
of  the  middle  window  in  the  spire  over  the  S.W.  pinnacle. 

He  dropped  upon  the  battlement  and  there  broke  his  leg 
&  foot,  &  drove  down  two  long  coping  stones,  &  so  fell 
to  the  grounc}  with  his  neck  on  one  standard  of  his  chair, 
when  the  other  end  took  the  ground. 

He  was  heard  by    his    brother    to    say,   when  near  the 
ground  "  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me  !  "  ''  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  help  me !  "    He  died  Nov  26,  1759,  aged  73  years. 

This  man  fell  a  distance  of  132ft.,  and  in  spite  of  his 
crippled  leg  again  ascended  the  steeple  in  the  following 
November  and  completed  his  work  of  pointing.  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  lived  for  upwards  of  forty  years  after  his  fall. 
On  a  slab  on  the  south  wall  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Whitby,  is  recorded  a  wonderful  coincidence : 

Francis  and  Mary  Huntrodds.— 1680.  St.  Mary's  Parish 
Church,  Whitby. 

Here  lies  the  bodies  of 

FRANCIS  HUNTRODDS  &  MARY  his  wife 

Who  were  both  born  on  the  same  day 

of  the  week,  month  &  year  (viz)  Sept   ye 

19th  1600,  marry 'd  on  the  day  of  their 

birth  &  after  having  had  12  children 

born  to  them,  died  aged  80  years,  on 

the  same  day  of  the  year  they  were  born, 

Sept  19th  1680  the  one  not  above  5  hours  before  ye  other 

Husband  &  wife  that  did  twelve  children  bare 
Dy'd  the  same  day;  alike  both  aged  were, 
Bout  eighty  years  they  liv'd,  five  hours  did  part 
(Even  on  the  marriage  day)  each  tender  heart 
So  fit  a  match,  surely  could  never  be 
Both  in  their  lives  &  in  their  death  agree. 
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Lewis  Qaldy.— 1739.     Port  Royal,  Jamaica. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
LEWIS  GALDY.  ESQ 

Who  departed  this  life  at  Port  Royal, 

the  22"**  of  December  1739  ^R^d  80. 

He  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  France, 

But  he  left  that  country  for  his  Religion, 

and  came  to  settle  in  this  Island, 

where  he  was  swallowed  up 

in  the  great  Earthquake 

in  the  year  1692. 

And  by  the  Providence  of  God 

was  by  Another  Shock  thrown   into  the  Sea, 

and  miraculously  saved  by  Swimming, 

until  a  Boat  took  him  up. 

He  lived  many  years  after  in  great  Reputation 

beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 

and  much  lamented  at  his  Death. 

Daniel  Lambert. — 1809.     Stamford. 

In  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  of  nature,  DANIEL 
LAMBERT,  a  native  of  Leicester,  who  was  possessed  of 
an  excellent  &  convivial  mind,  &  in  personal  greatness  he 
had  no  competitor.  He  measured  three  feet  one  inch  round 
the  leg;  nine  feet  four  inches  round  the  body,  and  weighed 
52  St  II  lbs  (141b  to  the  stone).  He  departed  this  life  21st 
of  June  1809  aged  39  years. 

As  a  testimony  of  respect,  this  Stone  is  erected  by  his  friends 
in  Leicester. 

He  died  suddenly,  probably  of  apoplexy.  His  coffin  was 
6ft.  6in.  long,  4ft.  4in.  wide,  and  2ft.  4in.  deep,  and  was 
built  upon  axles  with  four  wheels,  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
room  being  taken  down  to  give  egress  to  the  coffin.  John 
Bright,  of  Maldon,  Essex,  was  another  immense  man,  weigh- 
ing 44St.,  his  coffin  being  6ft.  2in.  long,  3ft.  6in.  wide,  and 
3ft.  deep.     He  was  contemporary  with  Lambert. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Hordle,  near  Lymington,  Hants,  is 
a  granite  obelisk  erected  in  1858  to  J.  Collett,  Esq.,  who  was 
a  great  opponent  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  from  his  indis- 
criminate payment  of  the  fines  inflicted  upon  poachers  was 
known  as  "The  Poacher's  Friend."  After  the  record  of 
his  name,  date  of  death,  &c.,  are  these  words: 

Ci-git  Pami  du  Bracconier. 
(Here  lies  the  friend  of  the  poacher.) 

FF 
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Richard  Brandon.— 17th  Century.    Whitechapel,  London. 
Who  do  you  think  lies  buried  here? 
One  that  did  help  to  make  hemp  dear; 
V    \  The  pooreoit  subject  did  abhor  him, 

\A  And  yet  his  kind  did  kneel  before  him ; 

A  He  would  his  master  not  betroy, 

Yet  he  his  master  did  destroy ; 
And  yet  no  Judas  :  In  records  'tis  found 
Judas  had  thirty  pence,  he  thirty  pound. 

Richard  Brandon  was  at  that  time  executioner,  and  Hulet 
his  assistant,  but  it  is  probable  that  another  masked  man — 
not  Brandon — actually  struck  off  the  King's  head.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Cornet  Joyce  for  some  reason  bribed  the 
executioner  and  in  his  stead  struck  off  Charles's  head,  thus 
paying  off  some  fancied  or  real  slight. 

Robert  and    Mary   Leman.— 1637.      St.   Stephen's  Church, 
Ipswich. 

A  Solemne  Sacred  to  the 

Memory  of 

ROBERT  LEMAN  (the  Sonne  of  Wullam  Leman) 

late  of  Beckles  in  the  County  of  Svk ;  Gent. 

And  free  of  the  Worp  Company  of  Fishmongers  of  London ; 

Of  which  city  he  was  chosen  sheriffe  ; 

and  of  MARY  his  wife 

the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Gore,  of  Broome  Hall 

in   the  Covnty  of  Northfol  :   Esq 

Who  as  in  life  they  were  irreprovable 

so  in  death  inseperable ;  both  expiring  in  one  day 

being  the  3'^  of  Septem  :  1637 

the  same  sonne  that  closed  her  eyes  in  the  morning 

shutting  up  his  in  the  evening 

Beneath  this  monvment  intombed  lye 
The  rare  remark  of  a  conivall  tye. 
Robert  &  Mary  who  to  shew  how  neere 
One  loath  behind  the  other  long  to  stay 
(As  married)  dyed  together  in  one  day. 

We  next  have  records  of  two  noted  highwaymen.  The 
first  to  Claude  Duval,  who  on  stopping  the  occupants  of  a 
coach  caused  the  ladies  to  descend  and  dance  upon  the  heath 
with  him  vjbut  Tyburn  made  him  .dance  to  .aLtun$jiat.at,jgll 
^to  his  liking.  "I^e  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  his  gen- 
tlemanly deportment  and  smooth  tongue  caused  many  maids 
to  fall  a  prey  to  his  blandishments.  A  well-known  picture 
in  one  of  the  London  galleries  depicts  him  treading  a  measure 
on  Hounslow  Heath  with  some  of  his  fair  victims  : 
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Claude  Duval. 

Here  lies  Du  Vail  I    Reader,  if  male  thou  art, 
Look  to  thy  purse;  if  female,  to  thy  heart. 
Much  havoc  hath  he  made  of  both ;  for  all 
Men  he  made  stand,  and  women  he  made  fall  : 
The  second  conqueror  of  the  Norman  race — 
Knights  to  his  arms  did  yield,  and  ladies  to  his  face  : 
Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustrious  thief; 
Du  Vail  the  ladies'  joy,  Du  Vail  the  ladies'  grief. 

The  next  is  to  Alston,  who  was  for  years  the  scourge  of 
travellers  passing  through  Essex,  from  whom  he  used  to  take 
toll  like  some  ancient  Rhine-Baron ;  and  Tyburn  did  nv.t 
claim  him  at  the  end. 


Edward  Alston.— 1760.     Nayland,  Suffolk. 

Here  sleeps  in  dust 

Ned  Alston 

The  notorious  Essex  Highwayman 

Ob  :  Anno  Dom  :  1760 

/Etat.  40 

My  friend,  here  I  am — Death  at  last  has  prevail 'd 

And  for  once  all  my  projects  are  baffled 
*Tis  a  blessing  to  know,  tho,  when  once  a  man's  nail'd 

He  has  no  further  dread  of  the  scaffold. 
My  life  was  cut  short  by  a  shot  thro'  the  head 

On  his  Majesty's  highway  at  Dalston 
So  as  now  '  Number  One's  '  numbered  one  of  the  dead 

All's  one  if  he's  Alston  or  All-Stone 

Twins  dying  at  the  age  of  fifty -three  within  seven  weeks 
of  each  other  is  a  remarkable  coincidence : 


Richard  and  Qlles  Wade.— 1810.    Camberwell,  London. 

Richard  Wade,  died  Oct.  21,  1810  aged  53 
Giles  Wade,  died  Dec.  8,  18 10  aged  53 

Near  together  they  came, 
Near  together  they  went, 
Near  together  they  are. 

In  former  years  two  tombstones  were  erected  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Martham,  in  Norfolk, 
but  they  attracttxl  so  much  attention  that  they  were  removed 
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inside  the  church.  They  still  exist,  but  are  partially  covered 
by  the  organ.  "  €.  Burraway  "  is  cast  upon  one  of  the  bells 
in  the  tower.     He  was  churchwarden  in  1717  : 

Christopher   and  Alice  Burraway.— 1 729-1730.     Martham, 
Norfolk. 


Here  Lyeth 

The  Body  of  Christ" 

Burraway  who  Depar 

ted  this  Life  ye  iS**"  day 

of  October  Anno  Domini 

1730 

Aged  59  Years 


And  their  Lyes 

Alice  Who  By  hir  Life 

Was  my  Sister,  my  mistres 

My  mother  &  my  wife 

Died  feb.  ye  12.  1729 

Aged  76  Years 


The  local  tradition  which  I  have  heard  from  various 
persons  appears  to  be  this  :  Christopher  Burraway  was  the 
child  of  his  father  and  sister  (that  is,  his  sister  was  his 
mother).  At  an  early  age,  to  hide  the  disgrace,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital;  after  being  there  the  allotted 
time,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer,  and  when  he  was  out 
of  his  time,  hearing  that  a  farm-steward  was  required  at 
Martham,  he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  situation.  The 
farm  was  the  property  of  Miss  Alice  Burraway  (his  own 
sister  and  mother),  whose  father  had  recently  died.  He  gave 
great  satisfaction  on  the  farm,  and  although  seventeen  years 
younger  than  his  mistress,  she  made  him  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  he  accepted.  Thus  this  lady  was  to  him  "  sister, 
mother,  mistress,  and  wife."  One  day  she  perceived  on  her 
husband's  shoulder  a  peculiar  birthmark  which  set  up  a  train 
of  conjecture  and  enquiry,  when  the  awful  relationship  was 
revealed.  It  is  said  that  she  lost  her  reason  and  died,  whilst 
Christopher  was  so  deeply  wounded  by  the  terrible  double 
misfortune  of  his  birth  and  wedding  that  he  also  died  from 
the  shock  and  horror  of  it. 
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William  Kempe.— 1628.    Finchingfield,  Essex. 

Here  lies  William  Kempe  Esq,  pius,  just,  hospit- 
able, master  of  himself,  so  much  that  what 
others  scarce  doe  by  force  &  penalties  he  did 
by  a  voluntary  constancy,  hold  his  peace  for 
seaven  years.  Who  was  interred  June  10 — 1628 
aged  73. 

Kempe  was  Squire  of  Spain's  Hall,  near  Finchingfield, 
and  whilst  undergoing  his  seven  years'  self-imposed  absti- 
nence from  speech  he  set  himself  the  task  of  digging  seven 
ponds,  which  are  still  in  the  grounds,  after  nearly  300  years, 
to  attest  his  persistency. 

Frances  Striclcland.— 1725.     Kendal  Church,  Westmorland. 

Niffh  to  this  pillar  lies  the  bodv  of  Mrs.  FRANCES 
STRICKLAND,  late  wife  to  Mr.  John  Strickland 
of  Strickland  &c 

She  was  born  "^  i  1690 

Married  ^  24  June  <  1708 

Buried  )  (  1725 

Emblem  of  temporal  good,  the  day  that  gave 
Her  birth  &  marriage,  saw  her  in  her  grave; 
Wing'd  with  its  native  love,  her  soul  took  flight 
To  boundless  regions  of  eternal  light. 

Another  like  coincidence  is  this  : 

Henry  Cull.— 1837.    Lymington,  Hants. 

Sacred  to  the  memorv  of 
HENRY  CULL' 
Born  7th  April  1777  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Died  7th  .April  1837  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  Qipsy  Queen.— 1844.     Beighton,  Derbys. 

Happy  soul  thy  days  arc  ended, 
All  thy  mourning  days  below ; 

Go,  by  angel  guards  attended, 
To  the  sight  of  Jesus,  go. 

Sacred  Also 

to  the  Memory  to  theMemory  of 

of  Lucretia  Smith 

Matilda  Boswell  Queen  of  the  Gypsies 

who  died  Jan  :  15.  1844  who  died  Nov  20  :  1844 

Aged  40  years  Aged  72  years 
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Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Lucretia  Smith,  and  when  the 
former  died  the  latter  languished  and  pined  after  her  until 
the  autumn,  when  she  also  died. 

A  Gipsy  King.    Selston,  Notts. 

I've  lodged  in  many  a  town, 

I've  travelled  many  a  year, 
But  death  at  length  has  brought  me  down 

To  my  last  lodging  here. 

Daniel  Boswell  was  the  name  of  this  Romany  monarch, 
possibly  the  husband  of  the  above  Matilda  Boswell ;  I  do 
not  know  the  date  of  his  decease.  Some  years  ago  a  cow, 
grazing  in  the  churchyard,  broke  the  stone,  which  has  not 
been  replaced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  notice  may  per- 
petuate the  epitaph  and  name  of  Gipsy  Boswell. 

When  a  golden  wedding,  or,  what  is  more  rare,  a 
diamond  wedding,  takes  place,  after  sixty  years  of  con- 
nubial bliss  (or  otherwise),  one  often  hears  the  remark,  "  I 
wonder  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  years  a  couple  have 
ever  lived  together?  "  Or,  speaking  of  the  golden  or  dia- 
mond wedding,  "  Suppose  these  old  people  live  together  till 
they  have  been  married  seventy  years.  What  will  happen 
then,  and  what  will  they  call  the  day?  "  After  sixty  years 
has  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  "  Diamond,"  what 
should  we  say  to  the  record  in  a  church  in  Denbighshire 
which  gives  the  data  of  an  old  couple  who  were  married  in 
1638  and  died  in  1708 — a  period  of  seventy  years?  "  They 
lived  amicably  together  in  matrimony  for  seventy  years." 

Or  to  go  even  one  better,  there  is  also  the  following 
and  surely  unsurpassable  record  : 

John  Kellin  Owen.— 1659.     Denbighshire. 

Who  were  married  Mar  1579  &  died  in  1659 
Whom  one  nuptial  bed  did  contain 
For  eighty  years,  do  here  remain. 

Tliursday  — — .     Creton  (?),  Shropshire. 

On  a  Thursday  she  was  born, 
On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride; 
On  a  Thursday  put  to  bed  ; 
On  a  Thursday  broke  her  leg ;  and 
On  a  Thursday  died. 

Thursday  was  unlucky  to  this  poor  woman  in  every  case, 
except,  perhaps,  the  second  line;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  varia- 
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tion  to  the  much-maligned  Friday,  a  day  that  is  looked 
upon  as  peculiarly  unpropitious  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
especially  in  Norfolk.,  where  nothing  of  importance  is  ever 
commenced  on  that  day,  especially  in  cattle  and  pig  dealing, 
seed  sowing,  or  sailing. 

Some  years  back  a  Yarmouth  smack-owner,  to  show  the 
foolishness  and  superstition  of  regarding  Friday  as  an 
unlucky  day,  had  the  keel  of  a  smack  laid  on  a  Friday, 
and  when  completed  had  her  launched  on  Friday  and  chris- 
tened her  "  Friday."  He  was  fortunate  in  securing  a 
skipper  for  her  whose  name  was  Friday.  Her  nets  and 
stores  were  sent  aboard  on  Friday,  and  she  sailed  on  her 
maiden  fishing  trip  on  a  Friday. 

And  what  dire  calamity  happened  to  her  ?  In  due  course 
she  returned  with  one  of  the  largest  catches  of  herrings 
ever  brought  into  Yarmouth,  and  on  the  second  voyage  did 
nearly  as  well.  Who,  after  that,  says  Friday  is  an  un- 
lucky day  ? 

I  may  add  that  she  went  out  for  a  third  voyage,  but 
neither  she  nor  any  of  her  crew  ever  returned. 

King  Theodore.— 1756.    St.  Ann's,  Soho,  London. 

Near  this  place  is  interred 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica, 

Who  died  in  this  parish  December  nth,  1756. 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  king's  bench  prison, 

By  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency  : 

In  consequence  of  which 

He  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  use  of   his  creditors. 

Of  charitable  bequests  recorded  on  brasses,  slabs,  and 
gravestones  there  are  many  examples  to  be  found,  but  these 
are  usually  uninteresting  except  to  those  who  benefit  by  the 
ancient  bounty.  Here  is  one  which,  from  its  double  and 
single  X's,  made  me  at  first  surmise  that  it  was  an  inscription 
to  a  brewer  : 

Joseph  Dunn.— 1716.    St.  Cuthbert,  Kildale,  Yorks. 

Here  lyeth  the  bodv  of  Joseph   Dunn,   who 
dyed  y*  10th  day  of  March,  1716,  ajjed  82  years 
He  left  ye  poor  of  Kildale  XXs.,  of  Commondale 
XXs.,  of  Danby  XXs.,  of  Westerdale  Xs.,  to  be 
paid  upon  his  gravestone  by  equal  portions,  on  y* 
1st  day  of  May,  &  ye  i  ith  of  November  for  ever. 
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Manetta  Stocker.— 1819.     St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 

In  memory  of 
MANETTA  •  STOCKER 

who  quitted  this  life  the  fourth  day  of  May, 

18 19,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

The  smallest  woman  in  this  Kingdom 

and  one  of  the  most  accomplished. 

She  was  not  more  than  thirty-three  inches  high 

She  was  a  native  of  Austria. 


Thomas  Clay.— 1794.    North  Wingfield,  Derbys. 

In  Memory  of  THOMAS,  son  of 

John   &.   Mary  Clay,  who  departed  this  life   Dec' 

i6th  1794,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

What  though  no  mournful  kindred  stand 

Around  the  solemn  bier, 
No  parents  wring  the  trembling  hand, 

Or  drop  the  silent  tear. 

No  costly  oak  adorned  with  art 

My  weary  limbs  enclose, 
No  friends  impart  a  winding  sheet 

To  deck  my  last  repose. 

This  epitaph  without  the  following  notes  would  appear  im- 
intelligible.  Thomas  Clay  was  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  ran  up  a  long  score  with  the  village  publican, 
one  Adlington,  extending  to  some  j£20.  Clay  died  from 
the  effects  of  drink,  and  to  save  their  son's  body  from  being 
seized  for  debt  his  parents  locked  the  corpse  in  a  room. 
Watching  his  opportunity  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the 
publican  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  body,  and  placed 
it  on  a  form  in  the  street.  The  relatives,  refusing  to  pay 
the  debt,  the  bloated  corpse  lay  on  its  extemporised  bier 
for  several  days,  when,  for  fear  of  creating  sickness  in  the 
village,  Adlington  was  called  upon  to  bury  the  body,  which 
he  did  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  purchasing  an  old  bacon  box, 
into  which  the  unfortunate  Clay  was  thrust,  and  ultimately 
was  buried. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Mexico  bearing  the  following  Welsh 
inscription  : 
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Madoc,  a  Welsh  Prince. 

Madoc  wyf  mwydic  ei  wedd 
Jawn  genau  Owen  Gwynedd 
Ni  fynnwn  dir,  fy  awydd  oedd 
Na  da  mawr  ond  y  Moroedd. 

This  a  friend  has  translated  for  me  in  a  literal  manner, 
thus  : 

Madoc  am  I,  pale  of  features, 
The  true  representative  of  Owen  Gwynedd ; 
I  desired  not  territory;  my  wish  was 
Not  great  wealth,  but  the  Seas. 

Looking  this  matter  up  and  piecing  little  bits  together,  I  find 
that  this  refers  to  Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  who,  to 
avoid  fighting  in  the  civil  war  at  home,  sailed  in  11 70  with  a 
number  of  companions  away  to  the  West,  and,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
founded  a  colony  in  some  part  of  that  country.  He  built 
a  fort,  and,  leaving  120  men  in  charge,  sailed  back  to 
Wales,  where  he  gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  people, 
the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  fertility  of  his  new  colony, 
that  he  prevailed  upon  a  large  number  of  both  men  and 
women  to  venture  out  with  him.  They  sailed  away  in  ten 
small  vessels,  and  were  never  heard  of  again. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  reading  a  book  which  has  been  on 
my  shelves  some  years,  Catlin's  "  North  American  Indians." 
In  Vol.  I.,  p.  205,  after  giving  an  account  of  a  sojourn  with 
the  Mandan  Indians,  he  says:  "Their  singular  and  peculiar 
customs  have  raised  an  irresistible  belief  in  my  mind  that 
they  have  had  a  different  origin  or  are  of  a  different  com- 
pound of  character  from  any  other  tribe  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  or  that  can  be  probably  seen,  in  North  America."  In 
his  notes  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II.,  p.  259,  he  again  refers  to 
the  Mandans.  He  points  out  the  sailing  of  Prince  Madoc 
(which  is  an  historical  fact)  with  ten  ships  and  of  the 
landing  of  his  colonists  either  in  Florida  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  points  out  that  Mandan  remains 
are  found  from  the  junction  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
He  supposes  the  word  "  Mandan  "  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"  Madanvgwys,'"  the  name  applied  to  the  Welsh  followers 
of  Mad  awe. 
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He  notes  that  the  women  were  expert  potters,  and  baked 
their  earthenware  in  little  kilns.  The  Mandan  canoes  are 
identical  with  the  Welsh  "coracle."  He  also  found  many 
Welsh  words  used  among  them,  as 


English. 

Mandan. 

Welsh. 

Pronounced. 

I 

Me 

Mi 

Me 

He 

E 

A 

A 

She 

Ea 

E 

A 

It 

Ount 

Hwynt 

Hooynt 

They 

Eonah 

Hona 

Hona 

No,  or  there  is  not 

Megosh 

Nagoes 

Nagosh 

Head 

Pan 

Pen 

Pan 

The  Great  Spirit    Maho  peneta     Mawrpenaethir    Maoor  panaether 

Probably,  therefore,  the  gallant  Madoc  and  his  colonists 
lived  among  and  were  absorbed  by  an  Indian  tribe,  and 
their  offspring  and  descendants  are  represented  by  the  remnant 
of  the  Mandan  Indians,  who  came  near  being  entirely 
destroyed  by  small-pox   some  sixty  years  ago. 


*  * 
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Dorothy  Selby. — 1641.     Ightham,  Kent. 

D  •  D  •  D  •  To  the  pretious  name  &  honour  of  DAME 
DOROTHY  SELBY,  the  Relict  of  Sir  William  Selby  K» 
the  onely  daughter  &  heire  of  Charles  Benhatn  Esq 

She  was  a  Dorcas 
Whose  curious  needle  wound  the  abused  stage 
Of  this  leud  world  into  the  golden  age, 
Whose  pen  of  steel  &  silken  inck  enroH'd 
The  actes  of  Jonah   in   records  of  gold. 
Whofe  arte  disclos'd  that  plot,  which  had  it  taken, 
Rome  had  triumph 'd,  &  Britains  wall  been  shaken. 

She  was 
In  heart  a  Lydia,  &  in  tongue  a  Hannah, 
In  zeale  a  Ruth,  in  wedlock  a  Sufanna. 
Prudently   simple,    providently    wary 
To  the  world  a  Martha  &  to  Heaven  a  Mary. 

Who   put  on    }    in  the  yeare    >    Pilgrimage    69 
immortalitie     J        of    her        J    Redeemer  164 1. 

Anna  Ash.— 1645.    St.  Michaers,  Bristol. 


1645 

An     t  >JcA  <  '"  ^^^'*^    '  rut  downc  i  Sprouts  ye  famedaic. 
This  )  "^'^  \  was  then  )  """^  '*°'*'"*^  (  Yet  lives  for  aic. 

On  a  flat  stone  below  is,  or  rather  was  some  years  since, 
though  not  discoverable  during  a  hurried  visit : 

Rak'd  up  in  \  .^.  .^  |   here  doth   I  ^.t  (  rcmaine, 
In  hope  that  J  ^^^^^  \  fhall  be      1  "^^^  I  againc. 

Ashes  to    I    ^  y    I    retiirne  fhall  and  arife  ; 
Which        I  i    in  Afhcs  here  expecting,  lies. 
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Robert  Qraye. — 1635.     St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton. 

Confecrated  to  the  Bleifed  Memory  Of 
Robert  Graye,  Esq.,  And  Founder. 

Taunton  Bore  Him  :   Lx)ndon   Bred  Him 
Piety  Trained  Him  :  Virtue  Led  Him  : 
Earth  Enrich 'd  Him  :  Heaven  Carest  Him  : 
Taunton  Blest  Him  :  London  Blest  Him  : 
This  Thankful  Towne  :  That  Mindful  City  : 
Share  His  Piety  &  His  Pity. 
What  He  Gave  &  How  He  Gave  It, 
Ask  The  Poor  and  You  Shall  Have  It 
Gentle  Reader  Heaven  May  Strike 
Thy  Tender  Heart  To  Do  The  Like. 
Now  Thine  Eyes  Have  Read  this  Story, 
Give  Him  The  Praise,  And  God  The  Glory. 
^TATIS  SV^  65      ANNO  DOM  1635. 

Benjamin  and  Martha  Camfield.— 1669.    Whitwell,  Derbys. 

In  this  dust  lyeth  the  body  of  Gilbert  y"  elder 
twin  of  Benjamin  &  Martha  Camfield 

Eager  to  live  he  grow  did  first, 

Into  this  world  by  sin  accurf'd; 

But   being    born    he    lived 

Not  ful  3  months  he  tryd 

Lik'd  not  the  phce  &  dyd. 

Beneath  is  this  inscription  : 

Here  resteth  the  body  of  Benjamin  the  younger  twin 
of  Benjamin  &  Martha  Camfield  who  dyed  April  xx 
1669 

Gone  from  his  mother 

To  his  brother 

Lyes  by  his  brother 

In  his  mother. 

Phillip  Harding.— 1673.     Crudwell,  Wilts. 

Received  of  PHILLIP  •  HARDING 

his  borrowed  earth 

July  4th    1673 

Several  persons,  at  different  places,  have  been  buried 
without  a  shroud  or  other  covering — going  out  of  the  world 
as  naked  and  poor  as  they  entered  it,  and  the  following  is  to 
one  of  these  eccentric  persons  who  have  been  buried  stark 
naked.  Others  have  been  buried  in  their  habit  as  they  lived. 
My  own  brother,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Suffling,  Rector  of  Small- 
burgh,  in  Norfolk,  was  buried  fully  dressed  and  in  his 
white  surplice  and  stole : 
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John  Grey.— 1837.     Hughenden,  Bucks. 

Died  at  High  Wyckham,  Bucks 

on  the  24th  May   1837 

M«   JOHN  .  GREY 

Aged  64. 

Upon  a  small  marble  slab  placed  on  the  lid  of  his  coffin 
were  these  words  : 

Here  without  nail,  or  shroud,  doth  lie 
Or  covered  by  a  pall,  JOHN  GRBY. 

Born   May    17th,    1773 

Died  May  24th  1837 

The  following  verse  is  cut  on  his  gravestone : 

H  coffin  made  without  a  nail 

Without  a  shroud  his  limbs  to  hide 

For  what  can  pomp  or  shew  avail. 

Or  velvet  pall,  to  swell  the  pride 

Here  lies  JOHN   GREY  beneath  this  sod 

Who  lov'd  his  friends,   &  feared  his  God. 

The  next,   from  Wales,   is,  like  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen, 
"  wi'  a  lang  pedigree  "  : 

John  of  the  Pedigree.— 1642.    Llanrhaiadr,  Denbighs. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
John  Ap  Robert,  Ap  Porlh,  Ap 
David,  Ap  Griffith,  Ap  David 
Vaughan,  Ap  Blethyn,  Ap 

Griffith,  Ap  Meredith 

Ap  Jerworth,  Ap  Lie  well  vn, 

Ap  Jerom,  Ap  Heilin,  Ap 

Cowryd,  Ap  Cadvan,  Ap 

Alawgwa,  Ap  Cadell,  The 

King  of  Powys,  Who 

Departed  this  Life,  The 

XX  Day  of  March,   In  The 

Year  Of  Our  Lord  God 

1642  And  Of 

His  Age  XCV. 

Giving  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  this  pedigree  must  have 
taken  the  patriarchal  old  man  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century. 
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On  a  Nobleman.    Woodford  Wells,  Essex. 

1  dreamt  that,  buried  in  my  fellow  clay, 

Close  by  a  common  beggar's  side  I  lay ; 

And  as  so  mean  a  neighbour  shock 'd  my  pride 

Thus  (like  a  corpse  of  quality)  I  cryd  : 

**  Away,  thou  scoundrel !  henceforth  touch  me  not. 

More  manners  learn,  and  at  a  distance  rot." 

•'  Thou  scoundrel !  "  in  a  louder  tone  cry'd  he, 

**  Proud  lump  of  dirt,  I  scorn  thy  words  &  thee 

We're  equal  now,  I'll  not  an  inch  resign 

This  is  my  dunghill,  &  the  next  is  thine." 

Thomas  Aldridge.    High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Aged  90  years 

Of  no  distemper, 

Of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell, 

Like  Autumn  fruit 

That's  mellowed  long, 

E'en  wondered  at, 

Because  he  dropped  no  sooner 

Providence  seemed  to  wind  him  up 

For    fourscore   years,   yet   he   ran   on 

Nine  winters  more,  till  like  a  clock 

Worn  out  with  beating  time, 

1   At  last  stood  still.     J 

Anne  Harrison.— 1745.    Easingwold,  Yorks. 

S.  M.  Anne  Harrison  well  known  as  NANNA 
RAN  DAN,  who  was  chaste  but  no  prude;  &  tho' 
free  yet  no  harlot.     By  Principle  vertuous,  by 
Education  a  Protestant;  her  freedom  made  her 
liable  to  censure,  while  her  extensive  charities  made 
her  esteemed.     Her  tongue  she  was  unable  to 
control,  but  the  rest  of  her  members  she  kept  in 
subjection. 

After  a  life  of  80  years  thus  spent,  she  died  1745. 

"  Ran  dan  "  locally  means  talkative,  frivolous,  irresponsible. 

Jacob  Jonas.— Swansea. 

The  body  underneath  this  stone  is 
Of  my  late. husband,  Jacob  Jonas, 
Who,  when  alive,  was  an  Adonis 

Ah !  well-a-day ! 
O  death  !  thou  spoiler  of  fair  faces 
Why  took'st  thou  him  from  my  embraces? 

uld'st  thou  mar  s 

Say,  tyrant,  say. 
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Rebecca  Rogers. — 1688.     Folkestone,  Kent. 

An  house  he  hath,  'tis  made  of  such  good  fashion, 
The  tenant  ne'er  shall  pay  for  reparation  ; 
Nor  will  his  landlord  ever  raise  his  rent, 
Nor  turn  him  out  of  doors  for  non-payment ; 
From  chimney-money  too,  this  house  is  free. 
To  such  an  house  who  would  not  tenant  be  ? 
Erected  1688. 

This  is  in  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  Church  of  SS.  M aro- 
und Eanswythe,  Folkestone.  Chimney-money  was  an  odious 
tax  of  two  shillings  per  annum  on  every  fireplace  or  hearth 
in  e\Tery  house  in  England.  It  began  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  1662,  and  was  abolished  in  that  of  William 
aod  Mary,  1689.  It  was  even  more  unpopular  than  the 
window  tax  of  a  century  later. 

The  following  remarkable  epitaph  I  have  no  data  for 
beyond  the  fact  that  Johnson  gives  it  in  his  "  Epitaphs," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  157  : 

—  LOOKE  .  MAN  •  BEFORE    THEE  — 

Locke  man  before  thee,  how  thy  death  hasteth, 
Looke  man  behind  thee,  how  thy  life  wasteth ; 
Looke  on  thy  right  side,  how  death  thee  desireth, 
Looke  on  thy  left  side,  how  sinne  thee  beguileth, 
Looke  man  above  thee,  joyes  that  ever  shall  last, 
Looke  man  beneath  thee,  the  pains  without  rest. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  pure  sarcasm  meant  to  check 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  reader  : 

John  and  Edward  Topham.— New  Windsor,  1692. 

Reader  we  from  this  monument  mav  gather 
JOHN  TOPHAM  was  one  EDWARD  TOPHAMS  father 
And  what's  more  strange,  we  find,  upon  this  stone. 
That  EDWARD  TOPHAM  was  JOHN  TOPHAMS  Son. 

The  next  is  a  very  well-known  epitaph  on  the  architect 
who  built  the  Town  Court  and  Exchange  at  Newcastle-on 
Tyne  : 

Robert  Trollop.    Gateshead,  Durham. 

Here  lies  Robert  Trollop 
Who  made  yon  stones  roll  up. 
When  Death  took  his  soul  up, 
His  body  filled  this  hole  up. 
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Mary  Pitman. — 1857.    Lansdown  Cemetery,  Bath. 

In  memori  ov 
Meri  Pitman, 
Weif  of  Mr.  Eizak  Pitman, 
Fonetic  printer,  ov  this  Siti 
Deid  19  Agust  1857  edged  64. 
*'  Preper  tu  mit  thei  God." 
Emos  4 — 12 

At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  most  illiterate  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  merely  written  phonetically,  similar  to  the  style 
advocated  by  President  Roosevelt. 

In  Norfolk  poor  folks  are  very  fond  of  selecting  Bible 
names  for  their  children,  and  the  longer  and  more  difficult 
they  are  to  pronounce  the  more  proud  they  appear  to  be  of 
them.  I  can  call  to  mind  many  such  in  my  own  parish. 
Hepsebiah,  called  Hesper;  Ahitophel,  called  Hiffle;  Bath- 
sheba,  called  Sheby ;  Keziah,  called  Zier;  Nathaniel,  called 
Nutty ;  Tobias,  called  Tubsey.  I  have  known  a  man  for 
twenty-five  years  as  Foley  Mason,  and  find  to  my  astonish- 
ment that  the  first  name  is  a  contraction  of  Napoleon. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Dorset  appears  the  following  name, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  the  playbill  of  some 
comic  opera  : 

A.  J.  R.  Ounter.    Whitchurch,  Dorset. 

ARABELLA  .  JENNERENNA  .  RAQUETENNA  .  GUNTER 
DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  • GUNTER • ESQ 

Next  comes  a  strange  mixture  of  English  and  Latin  : 

Thomas  Shorthose.    St.  Alban's,  Wood  St.,  London. 

Hie  jacet  Tom  Shorthose 
Fine  Tombe,  fine  Sheets,  fine  Riches, 
Qui  vixit  fine  Gowne,  fine  Cloake, 
Fine  Shirt,  fine  Breeches. 

Mary  Lloyd.    Tasmania. 

Underneath  this  pile  of  stones 

Lie  the  remains  of  Mary  Jones; 

Her  name  was  Lloyd,  it  was  not  Jones, 

But  Jones  was  put  to  rhyme  with  stones. 

There  are  several  of  this  kind  of  absurdity  of  substituted 
names  in  England. 
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Mary  Pawson.    St.  Margaret's,  London. 

Body     I,  Mary  Pawson,  ly  below  slepying. 
Soule     I,  Mary  Pawson,  sit  above  waking. 
r>  ..    (  We  hope  to  meete  again  with  glory  cloath'd 
^      \  Then  Mary  Pawson  be  for  ever  blessed. 

In  a  field  near  Driffield  is  a  tomb  on  which  appears  the 
following  inscription  : 

Stranger  whom  curiosity  has  brought 
To  view  a  grave  in  this  sequestered  spot, 
Know  that  the  Judge  will  ask,  when  time  is  fled 
What  was  our  life,  not  where  we  lay  when  dead ; 
Then  leave  thy  sins,  embrace  the  ransom  given, 
And  death  to  thee  will  prove  the  gate  to  heaven. 

David   Hume.    Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

Within  this  circular  idea, 

Caird  vulgarly  a  tomb. 
The  ideas  &  impressions  lie. 

That  constituted  Hume. 

Hume  was  celebrated  as  an  historian  and  the  author  of  an 
ideal  system  of  ethics  which  would  much  benefit  the  present 
age,  did  we  but  give  heed  to  our  real  rather  than  our 
pecuniary  welfare;  but  in  the  modem  rush  of  life  there 
appears  neither  room  nor  time  for  anything  but  money, 
pleasure,  and  dress.  Hume  has  a  circular  grave  on  Calton 
Hill,  near  Edinburgh's  Folly,  the  Waterloo  Memorial. 

Ursula  Upcher.    Ely  Cathedral. 

Ursula  Tindall  by  Birth ; 

Coxee  by  Choice; 

Upcher  for  Age  &  Comfort. 

The  lady  evidently  married  twice. 

Nameless  Lady.— 1777.    St.  Peter's,  Barton,  Lines. 

Doomed  to  receive  half  mv  soul  held  dear, 
The  other  half  with  grief  she  left  me  here. 
.Ask  not  her  name  for  she  was  true  &  just ; 
Once  a  fine  woman,  now  a  heap  of  dust. 

The  legend  attached  to  this  lady  is  that  she  came  to  the 
town   in    1777   accompanied  by  a  gentleman,   who  left  her 

GG 
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after  making  every  arrangement  for  her  comfort.  She  was 
reserved  in  her  manners,  solitary  in  her  walks,  and  of 
elegant  carriage  and  appearance,  but  no  one  ever  learned  who 
she  was,  as  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child  without  dis- 
closing her  identity.  After  her  death  her  lover  returned, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  took  the  child  away  with 
him,  after  giving  an  order  for  the  tombstone  with  the  above 
lines  upon  it.  Here  is  a  theme  for  either  an  author  or  a 
poet. 


Quaint  Simile.    Heme,  near  Canterbury. 

Here  lies  a  piece  of  Christ,  a  star  in  dust, 

A  vein  of  gold,  a  china  dish  that  must 

Be  us'd  in  heaven,  when  God  shall  feed  the  just. 

Whilst  some  men  were  digging  at  Lichfield,  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  year  1746,  they  came  upon  a  large  slab  of 
stone,  which  proved  to  be  a  tomb.  It  was  about  six  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  rested  on  four  stone 
steps  or  ledges.  In  the  centre  of  the  slab  was  an  incised 
cross,  the  arms  finishing  with  fleurs-de-lys,  whilst  round  the 
edge,  as  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  an  in- 
scription was  cut  in  Old  English  lettering  the  following 
epitaph.  No  date  was  discoverable,  but  a  skeleton  lay 
within  the  coffin  of  stone : 


Ricliard  Mercator. — Circa  15th  century.    Lichfield,  Staffs. 

Ricardus  Mercator  victus  morte  noverca. 
Qui  cepat  mercari,  pausat  in  hac  ieriarca; 
Extulit  Epherbus  paucis  vivendo  diebus 
Ecclesiam  rebus,  sic  et  variis  specibus. 
Viat  et  Ccelis  nunc  Mercator  Michaelis. 

These  lines  were  copied  at  the  time  from  the  tomb  by  a  local 
physician,  and  by  him  thus  translated  : 

Subdued  by  death,  his  step-mother,  here  lies 
Dick  Merchant  strip 't  of  all  his  merchandise. 
Young  though  he  died,  the  church  he  ne'er  forgot; 
Gave  lands  &  house,  pictures  and  whatnot. 
Now  may  he  live  in  heaven,  and  there  be 
St.  Michael's  merchant  to  eternity. 
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Passenger.    Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

doth  me. 

The  earth  cover  and  worms  feed  on  

shall  thee. 

Dutton   Bon  Has.— 1849.     Chard,  Somerset. 

They  have  said. — 
Let  them  say ! 
What  say  they? 

Meagroat  VInsent.— St.  Nicholas  Cemetery,  Newcastle,  1868. 

In  memory  of  Megroat  Vinsent,  who  died 

August  27th,  1868,  aged  26. 
"  Biassed  -  r  -  thay  t  -  hat  dye  in  the  Lord." 


*  ^ 
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AMERICAN    EPITAPHS. 

Some  of  these  are  so  peculiar  and  quaint  that  I  am  sure 
the  reader  will  forgive  me  for  introducing  just  a  few  by 
way  of  ''  lastly,"  as  the  clergy  used  to  say  in  our  grand- 
fathers' days  to  close  their  sermons. 

In  the  Masonic  Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  is  a  fine  granite 
pyramid,  eight  feet  square  at  the  base,  on  the  front  of  which 
is  the  following  epitaph  : 

Hugh  Whittel.    San  Francisco. 

In  the  five  divisions  of  the  world  I  have  been, 

The  Cities  of  Peking  and  Constantinople  I  have  seen, 

On  the  first  Railway  I  rode,  before  others  were  made, 

Saw  the  first  telegraph  operate,  so  useful  to  trade ; 

On  the  first  steamship,  the  Atlantic,  I  crossed. 

Suffered  six  shipwrecks  in  which  lives  were  lost ; 

On  the  first  steamer  to  California  I  did  sail, 

And  went  to  China  by  the  first  Pacific  mail, 

After  many  endeavours  my  affairs  to  fix, 

A  short  time  I  will  occupy  less  than  two  by  six, 

A  native  of  Tyrone,    Ireland;  born    1813.     No  death 
date  (made  before  died).     Savannah  crossed  Atl.  18 19. 

On  the  other  side  : 

All  you  that  chance  this  grave  to  see 

If  you  can  read  English  can  learn  from  me. 

I  traveled,  read,  &  studied  mankind  to  know 

And  what  most  interested  them  here  below. 

The  present  or  the  future  state  &  love  of  power 

Envy,  fear,  love  or  hate,  occupied  each  wakeful  hour. 

All  would  teach,  but  few  would  understand. 

The  greater  part  know  little  of  God  or  man. 

Love  one  another,  a  very  good  maxim  all  agreed, 

Learn,  labour,  &  wait,  if  you  would  succeed. 

The  following,   a  peculiarly  sweet  verse,  written  In  an 
unusual  metre,  is  taken  from  a  graveyard  in  Massachusetts  : 
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I  came  in  the  morning — it  was  Spring, 

And  I  smiled; 
I  walked  out  at  noon — it  was  Summer, 

And  I  was  glad ; 
I  sat  down  at  even — it  was  Autumn, 

And  I  was  sad; 
I  laid  me  down  at  night — it  was  Winter 

And  I  slept. 

The  next  is  to  one  who,  having  lived,  laughed,  and  sighed 
like  other  men,  wishes  to  lie  in  silence  in  his  grave,  without 
comment,  without  a  name.  Two  or  three  examples  of  this 
kind  have  already  been  given,  but  this  expresses  the  thoughts 
of  the  deceased  better  than  any  of  them.  He  evidently 
thought  little  of  this  world's  dignity  or  fame,  and  set  an 
example  which  many  of  those  buried  in  our  cathedrals  might 
well  have  emulated ;  he*  evidently  endorsed  the  line, 
"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  Here  he  lies  '  "  : 

Cheraw,  S.  Carolina,  U.S. 

My  name,  my  country,  what  are  they  to  thee? 
What,  whether  high  or  low  my  pedigree? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpassed  all  other  men  ; 
Perhaps  I  fell  below  them  all — what  then? 
Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  seest  a  tomb; 
Thou  knowst  its  use  :  it  hides — no  matter  whom. 

Robert  C.  Wright,— 1815.  Graveyard  of  Oppotomax  Court 
House,  Virginia,  U.S. 

Robert  C.  Wright  was  born  June  26,  1772.  Died  July  2nd, 
1815,  by  the  bloodthrusty  hand  of  John  Sweeny,  Sr.  Who  was 
massacre  with  the  Nife,  then  a  London  Gun  discharge  a  ball, 
penetrate  the  Heart,  that  Give  the  immortal  wound. 

The  next  is  made  ludicrous  by  the  moral  addressed  to  the 
reader : 

H.  A.— 1851.     Tennessee,  U.S. 

Here  lies  H A born  May  loth  1830 

Died  June  4th  185 1 

She  lived  a  life  of  virtue  &  died  of  cholera  morbus  caused  by 
eating  green  fruit  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  at 
the  age  of  21  years  7  months.     Reader,  go  thou  &.  do  likewise. 
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Mary  Lowder.     St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Burleigh,  New  Jersey. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Lowder, 
Who  burst  whilst  drinkinf^  a  seidlitz  powder; 
Called  from  this  earth  to  her  Heavenly  rest ; 
She  should  have  waited  till  it  effervesced. 

Barton  Range,  Louisiana,  U.S. 

Here  lies  buried  in  the  tomb, 

A  constant  sufiferer  from  salt  rheum, 

Which  finally  in  truth  did  pass 

To  spotted  erysipelas. 

A  husband  brave,  a  father  true. 

Here  he  lies, — &  so  must  you. 

The  next  is  of  a  profane  nature;  its  levity  jars  strangely 
and  sadly  with  the  awful  importance  of  the  occasion  : 

Solomon   Pease.— 1800.    Churchyard  in  Ohio,  U.S. 

Under  this  sod 

And  under  these  trees 
Lieth  the  bod- 

y  of  Solomon  Pease. 
He's  not  in  this  hole 

But  only  his  pod  ; 
He  shelled  out  his  soul 

And  went  up  to  his  God. 

Mary  Ricular.— 1792.     Saratoga. 

Here  lies  the  wife  of  ROBERT  RICULAR, 
Who  walked  the  way  of  God  perpendicular. 

1840.     Hingham  Churchyard,  U.S. 

OUR  MOTHER 

FELL  ASLEEP 

NOV.   12,   1840 

/E  41 

WHEN  •  WILL  •  MORNING  •  COME? 

Mrs.  Shute. — 1840.     Connecticut,  U.S. 

Here  lies,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit, 
The  wife  of  Deacon  AMOS  SHUTE, 
She  died  of  drinking  too  much  coffee, 
Anny  Dominy  eighteen  forty. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  is  to  be  seen  a  re- 
markable circular  object   mounted   upon   a   huge   monolith. 
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It  is  the  upper  mill -stone  of  an  old  flourmill,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  a  man  who  is  buried  beneath  it. 
The  miller  has  been  dead  about  fifty  years,  and  some  friend 
has  chiselled  on  the  back  of  the  monument  the  following 
epitaph  : 

A  MILLER'S  MONUMENT. 
("A  Millstone  Taken  from  His  Mill.") 

Beneath  this  stone  a  miller  lies 
Who  left  the  world  before  the  rise 
Of  modern  ways  of  making  flour, 
And  hence  passed  many  a  happy  hour. 
He  was  not  forced  to  speculate, 
Nor  on  Chicago's  movement  wait ; 
He  did  not  care  for  foreign  trade, 
But  sold  his  neighbours  all  he  made. 
Cables  and  telegrams  were  rare — 
The  markets  did  not  make  him  swear. 
Small  was  his  mill ;  his  profits  round ; 
Clear  was  his  head,  his  slumbers  sound; 
He  envied  none,  was  envied  not, 
And  died  contented  with  his  lot. 

The  above  was  contributed  to  the  Strand  Magazine  for  Sept., 
1901,  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Kimball,  Parsons,  Kansas,  U.S. 

John  Sykes.    New  Jersey,  U.S. 

Weep  stranger,  for  a  father  spilPd 

From  a  stage  coach  &  thereby  kill'd; 

His  name  was  JOHN  SYKES,  a  maker  of  sassengers, 

Slain  with  three  other  outside  passengers. 

Anthony  Drake.    Burlington,  Mass.,  U.S. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  ANTHONY  •  DRAKE, 
Who  died  for  peace  &  quietness  sake ; 
His  wife  was  constantly  scolding  &  scoffin', 
So  he  sought  for  repose  in  a  twelve-dollar  coffin. 

John  Smith. — 1842.    Sparta  Diggings,  California. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

GOLD  .  DIGGER 

Who  met  wierlent  death  near  this  spot 

18  hundred  &  40  loo. 

He  was  shot  by  his  own  pistill ; 

It  was  not  one  of  the  new  kind  but  a  old  fashioned  brass  barrel, 

&  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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John   Phillips.    Virginia,  U.S. 

Erected  to  the  memory  of  JOHN  •  PHILLIPS,  accidently 
shot  as  a  mark  of  affection  by  his  brother. 

Here  is   an   unusual  epitaph,    suicide  being   but    rarely 
recorded  on  tombstones  : 

Cora  Booth.— 1857.    Central  Michigan. 

Died  June  5,  1857,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age, 

She  lived  beloved—died  lamented  by  all  who  new  her. 

Through  insanity  she  from  her  own  husband  did  creep, 

Leaving  him  in  bed  fast  asleep, 

And  to  another  room  did  go, 

And  with  a  Razor  caused  her  own  blood  to  flow. 

Samuel  Creer.— 1855.     Montgomery,  Alabama,  U.S. 

Stop  you 

Stone  Cutters 

Here  lays 

Sam  Creer 

1855 

The  next  Teads  like  the  old-time  resurrectionist's  work  : 

Ruth  Sprague.— 1846.    Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 

Died  1846  aged  9  years  &  4  months 
She  was  stolen  by  Roderick  R.  Clow.     Her  body  was  dissected 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  P.  Armstrong,  Hoosick,  New  York,  where 
her  mutilated  remains  were  found  &  deposited  here. 

Her  body  dissected  by  fiendish  men 
Her  bones  anatomized 
Her  soul — we  trust — has  risen  to  God, 
Where  few  physicians  rise. 

John  S . — 1859.    Calvary  Cemetery,  Chicago 

In  memory  of  John  S 

Who  departed  this  life 
Jany  13,   1859.     Aged  28  years. 
Cold  is  my  bed,  but  ah  I  love  it, 
For  colder  are  my  friends  above  it. 

Several  of  the  above  are  taken  from  Dr.  Hippax's  "  Book 
of  American  Epitaphs." 

Poets  have  frequently  likened  life  to  a  candle,  and  here 
is  the  same  theme  treated  in  a  very  conventional  manner  : 
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Sarah  Thomas.     Keysville,  New  York. 

SARAH  THOMAS. 

is  dead 
And  that's  enough. 
The  candle  is  out, 
Also  the  snuff. 
Her  soul  is  in  Heaven, 
You  need  not  fear; 
And  all  that's  left 
Is  interred  here. 

The  next  is  a  peculiar  sample  of  prose  cut  up  into  lengths 
and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  verse;  but  it  is  neither  rhyme 
nor  blank  verse  : 

On  an  Infant  aged  4  years.— Augusta,  Maine,  U.S. 

Stranger  pause  &  shed  a  tear, 

For  I  was  very  beautiful ; 

But  sickness  came ;  I  had  to  die ; 

And  have  gone  to  play  with  the  angels. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 

Din,  Dan,  my  passing  bell, 

Fare  you  well  my  mother; 
Burie  me  in  my  own  churchyard, 

Beside  my  own  dere  Brother. 
When  1  die  my  Cofin  is  Black, 
With  six  Brite  Angils  on  my  back ; 
Tow  to  Sing  and  tow  to  pray, 
.And  tow  to  carry  my  Sole  away. 

The  verse  is  reminiscent    of    the    English    verse  or  child's 
prayer  : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on ; 
May  angels  guard  me  while  I  sleep, 
Two  at  my  head  and  two  at  my  feet. 
Two  to  watch  me  while  I  pray. 
And  two  to  carry  my  soul  away. 

Then  we  have  a  verse  to  one  killed,  strangely  enough,  by 
a  clap  of  thunder  : 

Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  U.S. 

Here  lies  one  whos  lifes  threads  cut  asunder  ; 
She  was  struck  dead  by  a  clap  of  thunder. 


45^  Epitaphia. 

Here  is  an  American  record  which  beats  any  of  those 
of  a  like  kind  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  **  Large 
Families  "  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  book  : 

Mary   Buel.— 1768.    Lichfield,  Connecticut,  U.S. 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Deacon  John  Buel,  Esq. 

She  died  Nov.  4th,   1768.     Aged  90  years. 

Having  had  13  children ;  loi  grand-children 

247  great-grand-children  &  49  great-great-grand-children 

Total  410. 

Three  hundred  &  sixty-six  survived  her. 

On  a  Slave  Woman. — Blackville  Churchyard,  S.  Carolina. 

Here  lie  Aunt  Israel, 
She  dv  ob  de  shakes. 
''  Bless  de  Lamb  oh  God." 

H  the  reader  turns  to  the  epitaph  on  Dame  Mary  Page 
in  the  section  **  Various  Modes  of  Death,"  he  will  see  the 
account  of  her  dropsical  tappings.  Here  is  the  American 
counterpart : 

Mrs.  L P .     1 8 14.    Vermont,  U.S. 

In   Sacred  Memory  of 

the  death  of  Mrs.  L P 

Who  died  of  Dropsy  on  the  morning 

of  June  12,    1814,  aged  30,  after  the 

painful  operation  of  twenty-two  insitions ; 

The  water  measured  41   gals  3  quarts  &  half  a  pint 

weighed  353lbs  120Z. 

Once  twenty  &  two 

The  lance  did  pierce  the  side 
Of  her  who  bade  adieu 

And  with  composure  died. 
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A.,   H.,  453 
A.,  Jane,   184 
Aaron's  rod,  340 
Abel,   144 

John,  356 
Aberdeen,  317,  318 

John  of,  413 
Abergavenny,  St.  Mary's,   144 
Above  or  below?  meet  him,  413 
Abraham,  burial  in  time  of,  30 
Absurd  epitaphs,   286-291 
Academy,   rejection  by,   17 
Accidents    {See    Falls,    Horses, 
Lightning,        Railway, 
&c.),     deaths    by,     298, 
304-9.  3» 7-321,  325,  374, 
455.  456 
Acrostics,    149-153 
Acton,  Cornwall,  322 

Middlesex,  83 
Actors,  324,  356,  357 
Adam  and  Eve,  com'd  of,  365 

and  Kve,  son  of,  365 
Adam's  ale,  226 
Adam,  John,  301 
Adams,  John,  379,  380 
Addison  on  Westminster  Abbey, 

284 
Adlam,  Richard,  112 
Admiral,  87 

Admiral  Christ,  255,  280 
Admonitory  epitaphs,   103-111 
Adonis,  an,  446 
Adria,  Blind  Man  of,  428,  429 
Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  427,  428 
Adulation,  73,  97-99,  283 
Afiington,  Devon,    lai 
Affliction,  258,  259 

sore,  140,  399 


Africa,  Central,  240 

Age,  great,  38,  140,  177,  203,  213 

in  chronograms,   154,  155 
Aged  "  708,"  166 
Ague  fits,   201 
Aid,  Thomas  and  Anne,  89 
Aire,  dervaise,  140 
Airthrey  water,  226 
Alas!  poor  Yorke,  133 
Alban,  Saint,  39 
Albury,  Herts,  154 
Alcorn,  John,  276 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  68 
Aldridge,  Thomas,  446 
Ale,  219-227,  388 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  426 

the  Great,  18,  33 
Alford,  Dean,  398 
Alfred,    King    of    Northumber- 
land, 41 

the  Great,  18 
Algiers,  San  Philippe,  27 
Alive,  he  is,  287 
"  All,"  every  line  ending  in,  80 
All  that  I  was,  had,  &c.,  93,  23a, 

233 
Allerton,  Vorks,  220 
Allington,   East,   Devon,  88 

West,  Devon,  115 
All-stone,   435 
Almanack-maker,  384 
Almondsbury,  Glos.,  183 
Alnwick,    Northumb.,    313 
Aloes,  302 
Aloft,  gone,  365 
Alston,  P'dward,  435 
Altar,  burial  under,  7 
Alton,  Hants,  378 

Priors,  Wilts,  70 
Alves,  Elgin,  168 
Amen,  374,  275 
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"  Amens  plenty,"  25 
America,   discovery  of,  441 
American  coffins,  10 
epitaphs,  452-458 
Amoy,     William,     epitaph     by, 

332,  333 
Amwell,  Herts,  93,  344 
Anagrams,  146-148,  150,  237 
Anchor,  at,  255,  256 

weigh,  343 
Anchor's  cast,  396 
Ancient  burial  customs,  i 

epitaphs,  32-38 
Ancrum  Moor,  Roxburgh,  246 
Anderson,  Jean,  120 

John,  416 

Marjory,    168 

of  Pittensen,  168 

Patrick,  412 

Robert,  416 

Thomas,  247 
Andrew  was  a  dustman,  334 
Angel,  Jane,  172 
Angel  still,  340 
Angell,  Mary,  92 
Angels,  gone  to  play  with,  457 

pattern  for,  144 

six  brite,  457 

such  melody,  361 
Angler,  Death  an,  399 
Anglers,  54,  394-397 
Animals,  82,  103,  121 

epitaphs  on,  228-231 
Anitions,  299 

Ann ,  Lady,  107 

Anstruther,  Fifes,  406,  411 

Antrem,  John,  236 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  422 

Ap    Morgan,    ap    Shenkin,    &c., 

317 
Ap  Robert,  ap  Porth,  ap  David, 

&c.,  445 
Apothecary,  350 
Applethwaite,  Bridgett,   loi 
Aqua-vitae,  234 
Arbrissal,  Robert  de,  261 
Archer,  George,  407 

John,  273 
Archer  in  an  airthen  airk,  407 
Architects,  355,  356,  373,  447 
Archy  was  a  drone,  353 
Areopagites,  35 
Aretin,  428,  429 
Arlington,  Devon,  78 


'    Arlington,  Paris,  156 
[    Armolo,  Sal  vino,  421 
I    Arms,  into  Thy,  I  flies,  345 
j    Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight,  54 
(    Artemisia,  Queen,   19 

Arthur,    Prince,  264 

Artists,  367,  422 

Arundell,  Marya,  146 

As  I  am,  136,  278,  343 
I  was,  136,  140,  235 
we  are  now,  400 
I    Ash,  Kent,  56,  108,  150 
I    Ash,  Anna,  443 
i  William,  116 

I    Ash-tree,  443 
I    Ashes,  89,  443 

deposited  at  roadside,  16 

Ashburton,  Devon,  193 

Ashford,  Kent,  295 

Ashford,  Mary,  316 

Ashton,  Plymouth,  284 

Assheton  family,  129 

Rev.  R.  O.,  translation  by, 
429 

Assize,  last,  240 

Aston,  Bucks,  26 

Astrologers,  91,   146 

Astronomer,  421 

Atherington,  Devon,  139 

Attorneys,  350-352 

Auction,  first,  378 

Auctioneers,  378 

Audit,  Last,  85 

Augton,  Staffs,  88 

Augusta,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  457 

Augustine,  Saint,  39 

Ault  Hucknall,  Derbys,  302,  334 

Author,   392 
Great,  138 

Ave  Bell,   142 

Awliscombe,  Devon,  385 

Awre,   Glos.,    174 

Axbridge,  Som.,  370 

Ayr,  413 


B. 


B.,  A.   S.,  195 
Baasha,  Asa,  30 
Babbington,  Som,,  no 
Babies  and  midwives,  374,  375 

epitaphs  on,  192-202 
Babraham,  Cambs,  71 
Baby,  Abraham  and  Mary,  400 
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Bacchanalian  epitaphs,  213-227 
Bacchus,  22^ 
Bachellor,  Ellen,  139 
Back  to  back,  186 
Backgamraon-player,  295 
Backhouse,  Capt.  Thomas,   19 
Bacon  and  mutton,  216 
-box,   burial    in,   441 
with  their  bean,  313 
Bacon,  William,  307 
Bad,  leave  the,  138 
Bagshaw,  Samuel,  373 
Bailes,  John  210 
Bailly,  Voland,  190 
Baily,    James,    Humphrey,    and 

Samuel,  204 
Baker,  Dr.,  epitaph  by,  170 

James,   165 
Bakers,  139,  398 
Bakewell,  Derbys,  179,  273 
Baldock,  Herts,  321 
Baldry,  Alice,  62 
Baldstock,  Herts,  59 
Baliol,   John,  262 
Ballard,  Mrs.,  281 
Ballast  Hill,  Northumb.,  196 
Ballinaskeagh,  co.  Down,  403 
Ballyporeen,  Tipperary,  403 
Balquhidder,  Perths.,  412,  414 
Bampfield,  Armias,  and  father. 

196 
Bampton,  Devon,  323 
Banbury,  Oxon,  301 
Bancroft,  Francis,  431 
Bang  slam,  298 
Banham,  Norfolk,  104 
Bankruptcy,  222 
Baptism,  192,  199 
Barclay,  David,  406 
Barcombe,  Sussex,  321 
Baret,  John,  57 
Bargeman,  381 
Barham,  John,  380 
Barking,  Essex,  127,  344 
Barkland,    Richard   and    Elira- 

beth,  102 
Barlborough,  Derbys,  203 
Barlow,  William,  430 
Barn -beam,  coffin  deposited   in, 

22 
Barn^us,  C.  Tullius,  77 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  290 
Barnwell,  Cambs,  400 
Barrington,  Samuel,  371 


Barrow-on-Soar,  Leics,  137 
Barrows,  6,   13 
Bartholomew  Fair,  201 
Barton,  Lines,  449 

Range,  Louisiana,  454 

Stacey,  Hants,  105 
Barwick,  Som.,  198 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  Yorks,  247 
Barwis,  John,  281,  288 
Baskerville,  6 

Basque    French    translation    of 
Shakespeare's     epitaph, 

77 
Basset,  Richard,  276 
Bateman,  Frances,  91 
Bath,  Sora.,  322 

Abbey,  120 

Lansdown,  448 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  61 

waters,   120 
Bathford,  Som.,  396 
Battle,  Sussex,  75 
Battles,    242-257.     See   Soldiers 

and  Sailors. 
Baxter,  Robert,  314 
Bear,  sleeping,  3(58 
Beauclerc,  Lord  Aubrey,  257 
Beaulieu,  Hants,  262 
Beautiful  epitaphs,  281-285 
Beauty  without  paint,  99 
Beccles,  Suffolk,  223 
Beckington,  Frome,  195 
Bed  for  his  neighbours,  275 

gone  to,  379 
Bedding  field,  139 
Beddington,  Surrey,  81 
Bede,  Venerable,  41 

on  church  bells,  141 
Bedford,  St.  Paul's,  188,  246 
Bedingfield,  Elizabeth,  139 
Bedlington,  Durham,  289 
Bedroom,  last  and  best,  131 
Beechy  Island,  253 
Beer,  219-227,  388 
Beggar,  gentleman,  208 
Begone  about  your  business,  427 
Begun  for,  what  was  I  ?  200 
Beheaded,  417,  419,  440 
Behn,  Mrs.,  122 
Bcighton,  Derbys,  437 
Being,  a,  344 
Belbroughton,  Wilts,  212 
Believed,  never  be,  284 
Bell,  Bessy,  411 
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Bell,  Gabriel,  142 

John,  342 
Bell,  Ave,  142 

Pardon,  142 

passing,  141 

Sanctus,   142 

soul,  141 

wicked,  396,  397 
Bell-cots,  142 
Bell-ringer,  380 
Bell-ringing,  276 
Bells,  consecration  of,   141 

inscription  on,  142 

old,  142 

ringing,  141,  142,  276 

tolling,  141 
Bellot,  Lieut.  Joseph  Rene,  253, 

254 
Bellows  lost  their  wind,  379 
Bellows-maker,  390 
Belturbet,  Ireland,  403,  404 
Benbow,  Admiral,  250,  251 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  351 
Bengeo,  Herts,  405 
Benham,  Dorothy,  443 
Bensington,  Oxon,  195 
Bequest    to    be   paid    on    grave- 
stone, 439 
Berenice,  Queen  Julia,  35 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  Holland,  265 
Bergholt,  East,  Suffolk,  157 
Berkeley,  Glos,  355,  369 
Berlinner,  James,  323 
Berry,  John,  121,     26 

Rebecca,  94 
Betchworth,  Reigate,  306 
Bets,  204,  295,  363,  393 
Better  part's  above,  345 
Beverley  Minster,  130 
Bewdley,  Worcs,  174 
Bible,   a  living,   breathing,    238 

names,  448 
Biblical  epitaphs,  327-329 
Bickenhill,  Warwicks,  166 
Bicknor,  English,  Glos.,  299 
Biddenham,  Beds,  194 
Bideford,  Devon,  254,  321,  325 
Bidstone,  Cheshire,  174 
Bidwell,  John,  143 
Bigbury,  Devon,  74 
Bilbie,  John,  370 
Billeted,  243 
Billings,  William,  243 
Bilton,  Warwicks,  379 


I    Bingley,  Yorks,  276 
Binsey,  Oxon,  239 
Birchington,  Kent,  200 
Birmingham,   St.    Philip's,    165, 

440 
Births,  registration  of,  213 
Bis,  233 
Bishop,  a  married,  236 

first  English,  that  married, 

430 
Bishops,      five,      married      five 

sisters,  430 
Bishop's  Cannings,  Wilts,  278 
Bishops  Tawton,  Devon,  86 
Biss,  a  priest,  233 
Bitter  epitaphs,  112-118 
Bitters    and   sweets,   92 
Bitton,  Glos,  375 
Black  Prince,  49 
Blackett,  Joseph,  375,  376 
Blacksmiths,  378,  379 
Blackville,  South  Carolina,  458 
Blade,  a  British,  242 
Blaenavon,  Mon.,  387 
Blake,  Admiral  Robert,  86,  87 

James,  256 
Hletchley,  Bucks,  147 
Blewitt,   Martha,  183 
B  lid  worth,  Notts,  69 
Bligh,  Charity,  180 
Blind  John,  258 

Man  of  Adria,  428,  429 
Blindness,  258,  259 
Blockley,  Whores,   399 
Blois,  France,  265 
Blomefield,  Henry,  329 
Blood,  shedding  (butcher),  373 
Bloomfield,  Robert,  363 

Sarah,  344 
Blown-up  citizen,  323 
Blunders,  165-167 
Blundeville,  Ranulph  de,  262 
Blythburgh,  Suffolk,  370 
Boatswain,   229,    230 
Bobbin,  Tim,  186 
Body    slepying,    soule    waking, 

449 
Body-snatching,  349 
Bois,  Du,  384,  385 
Boles,  Col.  Richard,  242 

Richard,  238 
Bolleit,  Clarice,  58 
Bolton,  John,   371 
Bolton,  Yorks,  212 
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Bombastic  epitaphs,  100-102 
Bombay,    Towers    of    Death    or 

Silence  at,  28 
Bonaparte,  David  Barclay  com- 
pared with,  406 
Bonar,  lines  by,  284 
Bond,  John,  254,  255 
Bones  among  stones,  387 

anatomised,  456 

curse   on    disturber    of,    77, 

78,  185 
Bonifas,  Dutton,  451 
Booksellers'  hack,  392 
Booth,  Cora,  456 
Bootmakers,  375,  376,  406 
Borden,  Kent,  189 
Borderland,  family  of,  196 
Boreas,  280 

blasts  of,  255 
Borgia,  Roderic,  426 
Borrowed  earth,  his,  444 
Borrows,  William,  114 
Boswell,  Daniel,  438 

Matilda,  437,  438 
Boswell's    "  Life   of    Johnson  " 

quoted,  357 
Both  ends  meet,  345 
Bottle,  the,   219-227.     See  Beer, 

Drunkenness,  &c. 
Bovington,  Edward,  431 
Bowden,  Elizabeth,  303 
Bowels,  burial  of,  262-270 
Howf,  John,  50 
Bowled,  296 
Bowlegs,  342 
Bowls,  294 

Box  Hill,  Dorking,  25 
Boxer,  Thomas,  396 
Boy,  spotted,  201 
Boyce,  William  Briggs,  22^ 
Boyd,  Lord,  69 
Boys  are  girls,  201 
BoyM,  John,  2f)o 
Brackley,  hospital  of,  261 
Bradenliam,  Bucks,  265 
Bradfield,  Devon,  88 
Bradley,  Little,  Suffolk,  68 
Bradnax,  John,  121 
Brahmin  cremation,  29 
Braithwell,  Yorks,  34 ^ 
Bramfield,  Suffolk,  loi 
Brampton,  Cumb.  (?),  243 
Branch,  last,  nail'd,  373 
Brandon,  Richard,  434 


Branscombe,  Devon,  87 
Brasses,    monumental,    232-234, 

238,  239,  290,  321,  328 
Brass,  earliest,  in  English,  49 

families  engraved  on,  188 

oldest,  47 
Braunston,  Northants,  114 
Braunstone,  Sir  Thomas  de,  52 
Bravery,   242-257.     See  Sailors, 

Soldiers,  &c. 
Bray,  Ellen,  63 
Bread,   asked  for,  and  received 

a  stone,  366 
Bread-and-butter,  216,  314 
Breastbone,  grandmother's,  412 
Breath,  dying  for  want  of,  140 

out  of,  347 
Breckles,  Norfolk,  208 
Breeches,  fine,  448 

thin,  352 

wife  wore  the,  180 
Brevity,  128-135 
Brewers,  221,  387 
Brick-maker,  385 
Brick-maker's  tomb,  21 
Bride  and  corpse  same  day,  171 
Hridger,  Samuel,  85 
Bridgnorth,  Salop,  294 
Brief  epitaphs,  128-135 
Brigg,  John,  55 
Briggs,  Hezekiah,  276 
Bright,  John,  433 
Brighton,  Sussex,  197,  278,  289 

Old  Church,  248 
Brightwell  Baldwin,  Oxon,  49, 

204,  295 
Brimleys,  John,  359 
Bristol,  246 

All  Saints',  398 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  57 

St.  Michael's,  443 
Britannia's  thunder  roar,  257 
Broadstairs,  Kent,  296 
Bromley,  Kent,  280 
Bromsgrove,  Worcs,  3x5,  381 
Bronze  Age  burial,  5 
Brooke,  John,  150 
Broom,  Death  a,  399 
Broome,  63 
Brothers,  three,  204 

two,   321 
Brough  Marsh,  Cumb.,  269 
Broughton,  Staffs,  237 
Brown,  Charles,  409 
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Brown,  Henry,  300 

Henry  G.,  321 

William,  115,  416 
Brownrig,  Christopher,  87 
Bruce,  Robert,  263 

Lord  Edward,  265,  266 
Bruges,  Belgium,  198 
Bruning,  John,  420 
Brush  House,  Yorks,  26 
Bryce,  John,  420 
Brylton,  Rd.,  and  wife,  61 
Buckland,  Frank,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  132 
Buckland,  North,  216 
Bud  of  hope,  199 

opening,   198 
Buel,  Mary,  458 
Buff,  Mrs.,  391 
Bug  in  a  rug,  snug  as  a,  253 
Builders,  355,  356 
Bunghole,  fell  in  a,  321 
Bunny,  Notts,  293 
Buns  and  water,  215 
Bunton,  Robert,  415 
Burbage,  Leics.,  200 
Burbridge,  tragedian,    132 
Burford,  Oxon,  54,  79 
Burg-Apton,  Norfolk,  91 
Burgoin,  William,  78 
Burial  alive,  23,  27 

at  sea,  14 

"  betwixt  earth  and  heaven,'' 
22,  23 

Biblical  references  to,  30 

bowels,    262-270 

clothes,  444 

customs,  I -1 7 

elsewhere,  279 

erect,  22,  132,  208,  365 

feasts,  217 

first,  62 

garlands,  84 

head  downwards,  25 

heart,  260-270 

in  bacon-box,   441 

in  gardens,  66,  67 

in  steeple,  208 

Indian,  28 

laws,  13 

naked,  444,  445 

Parsees',  28 

premature,  28 

fikull,  260-270 

strange,  18-31 


Burial  tax,  11 

undertakers,  107,  387 

upright,  22,  132,  208,  365 
Burke,  Richard,  137 
Burleigh,  New  Jersey,  454 
Burlington,   Mass.,    U.S.A.,  455 
Burnet,  William,   103 
Burnham,  431 

Bucks,  149 
Burning  at  the  stake,  315 

Ghauts,   28 
Burns,  Robert,  364 

Robert,    epitaphs    by,     117, 
372 
Burnt  to  death,  325 
Burraway,       Christopher       and 

Alice,  436 
Burrows,  Robert,  289 
Burton,  Edward,  66,  67 

John,  and  wife,  56 

Robert,  81 
Burton  Overy,  Leics,  305 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Suffolk,  144, 
289,  309,  37^ 

St.  Mary's,  57 
Business  at  the  old  stand,  429 

keeps  on  the,  223 
Butchers,  373,  374 
Butler,  Samuel,  366 

S.,  epitaph  by,  351 
Button,  Richard,  127 

William,  70 
Buttonholes,  127 
Buxted,  Sussex,  55 
Buxton,  St.  Anne's,  324 
Byng,  Admiral,  252 
Byrkes,  Robert,  68 
Byron,  Lord,  268 

epitaphs    by,    43,    229,    230, 

375.  376.  379.  380^ 
lines  on  woman  by,  183 


C. 


Cadman,  rope-walker,  320 

Cahochard,  Pierre,  429 

Cain,  144 

Cairns,  12 

Cake,  funeral,  217 

Calbodsa,  Juan,  425 

Calcutta,  Burning  Ghauts  at,  28 

Caldwell,    Florens    and    Mary, 

282 
Calendar-maker,  384 
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Calf  become  an  ox,  288 
cow  before  the,  176 
Calf,  Sir  John,  288 
Callimachus,  epitaph  by,  ^3 
Callings,  various,  368-393 
Calmady,  Sir  Shilston,  97 
Calstock,     Cornwall,    319,     32^, 

Calvary,  Chicago,  456 

Cambridge,  80,  379 
Caius  Chapel,  125 
St.  Andrew-the-Less,  400 

Camden  quoted,  342 

Camfield,  Benjamin  and  Martha, 

444 
Campo  sauto,  8 
Campsie,  Stirlings,  389 
Campton,  Beds,  363 
Candle  is  out,  457 
Candles,  382 
Canning,  William,  57 
Cantelowe,  Margaret,  60 
Canterbury,   Kent,  181,  398 

Cathedral,  39,  49,  239,  340 

St.  Alphege,  61,  62 

St.  Dunstan's,  269 

St.   Peter's,    77 
Cantley,  Norfolk,  251,  293 
Cantlow,  Prior,  61 
Capel,  Arthur,  266 
Caper,  cuts  a,  120 
Capon,  Hannah,  158 

Captain  ,  124 

Carcase  in  a  chest,  393 

Card-maker,  391 

Cards,  play  your,  380 

Carlisle,  400 

Carlton    Colville,    Suffolk,    113, 

345 
Carnard,  Great,  Suffolk,  185 
Carnarvon,  349 
Caroline   Islands,    Pacific,    278. 

279 
Carpenters,  172,  18c;,  372,  373 
Carr,  Charles,  257 
"  Carried,"  play  on,  380 
Carriers,  379,  380 
Carri-on  and  carry  off,  380 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  64 
Carstairs,  Catherine,  146 
Cart,  begot  in  a,  385 
•  wheels,  &c.,  104 
Carte  and  tierce,  384 
Carter,  Anne,  348 


Carter,  Mr.,  323 
Carthew,  Jane,  172,  173 
Cask  to  cask,  321 
Casta,  rara  Christiana,  146 
Castle  Camps,  Cambs,  239 
Catacombs,  ancient,  6 

modern,    12 

Parisian,  12 

Roman,  12 
Cathcart,   N.B.,  417 
Catherine  of  Cleves,  265 
Catlin's    *'  North    American    In- 
dians "  quoted,  441 
Caton,  Lanes,  121 
Cave,  137 

and  grave,  137 
Cave,  South,  Yorks,  331 
Cawoode,  William,  131 
Celebrities,  three,  428,  429 
Celestins,   Les,   France,   265 
Cement,  burial  alive  in,  27 
Cemeteries,  British,  8 

foreign,   8 

modern,  8 
Censorship   of   headstones,   epi- 
taphs, &c.,  15 
Centenarians,   203-213,  248,  295, 

350 

Chelsea  Hospital,  207 

Norfolk,  205 
Centuries,  lived  in  three,  aio 
Chaff  me,  Satan  still  to,  409 
Chafra,  i 

Chains  behind,  leave,  384 
Chamberlayne,  Anne,  251 
Chambers,  Thomas,  362 
Champion,  297 
Chancel-door,  7 
Chandler,  382 

Stephen,  285 
Chard,  Som.,  451 

Charles  ,  424 

Charles  I.,  executioner  of,  434 

II.'s  trumpeter,  358 

v..  Emperor,  155,  264 
Charlton,  John,  294 
Charms,  413 
Chastity,  316 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  36a 
Chearsley,  Bucks,  0 
Cheek  by  jowl,  186 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  183 
Chelsea    Hospital    centenarians, 
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Cheltenham,  Glos,   171,  301 

waters,  226,  299 
Chephren,  i 

Chepstow,    Mon.,   123,   151,   152, 
224 

Strongbow,  Earl  of,  45 
Cheraw,   South  Carolina,  453 
Cherening-le-Clay,   Dorset,   179 
Cherries,  216 
Cherry,   Francis,   129 
"  Cherubim,"  hatching  a,  80 
Chesham  Bois,  Bucks,  199 
Chest,  Rev.,  123 
Chester,  262,  359 

Chapter  House,  44 

Earls  of,  44,   262 

St.  John's,  297 

St.   Mary's,  338 
Chicago's  movements,  455 
Chichester,  Sussex,  247 

Cathedral,  266,  386 
Chiffney,  epitaph  by,  295 
Chigwell,  Essex,  216 
Childbirth,  death  at,  174,  175 
Children  and  midwives,  374,  375 

engraved  on  brasses,  188 

epitaphs  on,  192-202,  325 

forty,  176 

many,  176-179,  181,  188-191, 
236,  328,  411,  432,  458 

three,  194 

thirty-one,  148 
Chimney-money,  447 
China  dish,  a,  450 
Chipping  Sodbury,  Glos,  339 
Chiswick,    Middlesex,    95,    342, 

367 

Cholera  morbus,   453 

Cholmondeston,  Cheshire,  255 

Christ,  Admiral,  255,  280 
the  cure,  119 

Christchurch      Priory,      Hants, 
161,  193 

Christening,  192,  199 

Christian  martyrs,  35,  36 

Christians,    early,    burial    cus- 
toms of,  6 

Christianity,       introducer       of, 
into  Britain,  39 

Christos  nika,  82 

Christus  vincit,  82 

Chronograms,  154,  155 

Chrysom,  199 

Chufu,  I 


Church  bells.    See  Bells. 

burial  in,  14 

clergy  of  the,  232-241 

"  fatting"  the,  90 

officers.    See  Clergy,  Parish 
Clerks,  &c. 

scab  of  the,  loi 

will  hold  no  more,  333 
Church,  Mary  Ann,  289 

Sophia,  289 
Churches,  burial  in,  7 

three,  237 
Churching,  375 

Churchyard  burial,  origin  of,  6 
Churchyards,  consecration  of,  15 
Churchyard,  Thomas,  poet,  363 
Cirencester,  Glos,  137,  399 
City,  the  world  a,  401,  405 
Clare,  Martha,  174 
Claret  to  gin,  352 
Clark,  Ann,  374 

Capt.  Harry,  254 

John,  234 

Robert,  104 

William,  388 
Clarke,  Peter,  109 
Claudian,  Emperor,  160 
Clavering,  Essex,  21 
Clay,  Cecil,  131 

Thomas,  440 
Claydon,  William,  106 
Cleaned  and  repaired,  370 
Clegg,  Theresa,  302 
Clementshaw,  Henry,  360 
Clere,  Richard  de,  47 
Clergy,  232-241 

two,  in  one  grave,  236 
Clergyman's  duties,  13 
Clerk,  town,  392 
Clerks,  parish,  13,  271-277,  346 
Clifford,  Rosamond,  44,  45 
Clitheroe,  Lanes,  129 
Clock,  like  a,  446 
Clockmakers,  369-371 
Clogg  behind,  left  her,  342 
Clonmacnoise,   Ireland,  402 
Clothes,  grave,  10 
Clothiers,    192 
Clow,  Mary,  327 
Clown,  132 

Coach,  spill'd  from,  455 
Coals,   126 

Coat,  old  drab,  all  buttoned,  205 
/Cobb,  Rachel,  286 
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Cobbler,  Death  and  the,  55 
Cobweb,  life  is  a,  399 
Coffee,  drinking  too  much,  454 
CoflSn  family,  90 
Coffin,  twelve-dollar,  455 
Coffinless  burial,  8,  10,  14,  25 
Coffins,  American,  10 

colours  of,  11 

early,  9 

elaborate,  10 

for  general  use,  25 

hexagonal,   11 

leaden,  10 

stone,  9 

unburied,    10 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  63 
Coin,  steal  my,  390 
Coincidences,    remarkable,    430, 

442 
Colborne,  I.  of  W.,  147 
Colder  are  my  friends,  456 
Coldingham  Abbey,  24 
Cole,  John,  215 

Thomas,  126 

William,  125 
Colerne,  Wilts,  373 
Coliseum,  35 
Collar-maker's  wife,  348 
Collar,  slipt  her  neck  out  of,  348 
Collett,  J.,  433 
Collier,  John  and  Mary    186 
Collince,  John,  105 
Collins,  Ann,  321 

Martha,  321,  322 

Sergt.  John,  428 
Colman,  137 

the  Jesuit,  114 
Colmworth,  Beds,  182 
Colour,  dying  the  right,  131 
Colours  of  coffins,  11 
Colsterworth,  Leics,   131 
Colwell,  Richard,  65 
Combe  of  Thurlestonc,  81 
Comedian,  324 
Complexion,  to  this,  356 
Composers,  358-361,  365 
Compositor,  377 
Compositur  salvantur,  131 
Compton,  Suffolk,  199 
Concord   is  conquor'd,  359 
Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  454 
Connemara,  Ireland,  402 
Conquest,  houses  occupied  since, 
by  same  families,  90 


Consecration  of  churchyards,  15 
Constable,  a,  387 
Consumption,  298,  299,  302 
Contemplative  epitaphs,   103-111 
Conti,  Princesse  de,  425 
Continental  epitaphs,  421-429 
Conversational,  71 
Conway,  Carnarvons,   190 
Coo  and  pine,  330 
Cook,  a,  387 
Cook,  John  J.,  ^^2 
Cooke,  Antony,  75 

Thomas,  417 

William,  203 
Coombe,  John  k,  393 

Thomas,  393 
Cooper,  John  H.,  340 

Sergeant,  246 
Cope    d'Oyley,     Sir    John    and 

Lady,  100 
Copernicus,  Nicholas,  421 
Corbet,  Sir  Antony,  epitaph  by, 

67 
Corbishley,  Thomas,  247 
Cork,  Ireland,  382,  404 

St.  Finbar  Cathedral,  304 

St.  Paul's,  166 
Corn-meter,  311 
Cornish  dialect,  204,  205 
Corrin,   Catherine,    195 
Corscomb,  Dorset,  24 
Corser,  Henry,  349 
Corsica,  King  of,  439 
Coster,  Claud  and  Jane,  160 
Coston  Hackett,  Worcs,  346 
Cotes,  Thomas,  387 
Cotton,  Charles,  395 

Rev.  John,  238 
Cough,  301,  303 
Cough'd  and  spit,  358 
Couper,  Walter,  and  wife,  409 
Courteenhall,   Northants,    73 
Courteney,   Mary,   339 
Coutts,  Kppie,  411 
Covenanters,  415-420 
Coventry,  177 

St.  Michael's,  244,  297,  377 
Cow  before  the  calf,  176 
Cowper's  epitaph  on  a  lap-dog, 
229 

*'John  Gilpin,"  291 
Coxee  by  choice,  449 
Cracow,    Austria,    St.     Anne*s, 
4a « 
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Crayden,   William   and   Hester, 

1 86 
Crayford,  Kent,  274 
Creasy,  John,  205 
Crediton,  Devon,  42 
Credo  qd.,  264 
Creer,  Samuel,  456 
Cremation,    Brahmin,    29 

early,  6,  30 

Hindoo,  28,  29 

modern,  9 

pagan,  30 

Roman,  30 
Creton  (?),  Salop,  438 
Crew,  Phoebe,  375 
Cricketers,  296 
Crimea,  428 

Crimes,  undigested,  215 
Cripps,  Mary,  95 
Crispe,  Sir  Nicholas,  266 
Croft,  Sir  Thomas,  73 
Croke,  Frances,  73 
Cromer,  Norfolk,  113 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  22,  270 
Crosfield,  Dr.  R.  T.,  140 
Cross,  shadow  of,  282 
Crossbones,  82 
Cross-road  burial,   14 
Croydon,  Surrey,   103 
Croyland,   Lines,  400 
Crudwell,  Wilts,  444 
Cruker,  John,  390 
Cruse,  Thomas  and  George,  193 
"  Crusoe,  Robinson,'*  252 
Crust,  214,  215 
Cubitt,  Mrs.,  206 
Cull,  Henry,  437 
Cullen,  Banffshire,  413 
Culross  Abbey,  N.B.,  266 
Cup  of  life,  197 

skull  formed  into,  270 
Cupar,  Fifeshire,  327,  410,  419 
Cupper,  Elizabeth,   169 
Curds,  216 

Curious  burials,  18-31 
Currie,  Edinburgh,  412 
Curry,  North,   Som.,  347 
Curse  on   disturber  of  remains, 

77.  78,  18s 

Cust,  Capt.,  256 

Customs,  burial,  1-17 

Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 7 

Cuthbertson,  John,  416 


Da     capo     the     trumpet     shall 

sound,  361 
Dain,  Joseph,  343 
Daisies,  turned  up  to  the,  403 
Dalby,  Old,  Leics,  318 
Dale,  Joseph,  305 
Dale's  (John)  wives,  180 
Dalgarnock,  Dumfries,  418 
Dalkeith,  N.B.,   210 
Duchess  of,  210 
Dalton-in-Furness,  Lanes,  87 
Dalusse,  Robert  and  Alison,  57 
Danby  Dale,  Yorks,  102 
Dancing-master,  362 
Darenth,  Kent,  224 
Darkenoll,  William,  236 
Darlington,   Durham,  372 
Dart,  infant,  86 
Dartford,   61 
Datchet,  Windsor,  143 
Dates  (chronograms),  154,  155 
D'Aubernoun,   Sir  John,  47 
Davies,  Thomas,  220 
Davis,  341 
Day,      life      compared      to      a 

winter's,  399,  400 
Day,  John,  318,  347 
Daye,  John,  68 

Dead  at  night,  in  the  morning, 
&c.,  325 

drunk,    224 

— nothing   new,   404 

will  be  here  when  he  is,  287 
Deaf  and  dumb  servant,  259 
Deakin,  surveyor,  387 
Death  and  the  Gallant,  55 

gate  of  heaven,  449 

himself  be  dead,  357 

ideas  regarding,  110 

looking  out  for,  387 

looseth,  424 

lopp'd  off  me,   319 

modes  of,  298-324 

of  Death,  239 

one,  they  dy'd,  186 

registration  of,  13 

takes  the  good,  138 

whether    it  be  wet   or    dry, 
269 
Death,   Mrs.   357 
Death's  skeleton  edible,  290 

■wife,  357 
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Debt,  detention   of  corpse   for, 

Debtling,   Kent,   133 
Demar  the  usurer,  392,  393 
Democritus,   junior,   81 
Den,  John  and  Agnes,   53 
Deney,  Anne,  89 
Denham,  Bucks,  264 
Dent,  Richard,  130 
Denton,  Upper,  Cumb,,  203 
Denunciation,  112-118 
Descendants,  numerous,  188-191. 

See  Families,  large. 
Dethick,  Humphrey,  82 
Devereux,      Robert,      Earl      of 

Essex,  72 
Devil  under  my  head,  178 
Devizes,  St.  John's,  119 
Devonshire,  gamekeeper  to  Duke 

of,  297 
Dibdin,  Charles,  365 
Dick  loved  Sue,  331 
Dickens,  William,  432 
Dickes,  Rev.   John,   162 
Dickie,  Mary,  171 
Dictionary-maker,  357,  358 
Die  all  we  shall,  347,  348 
Dieulacres  Abbey,  France,  2C2 
Dijon,  France,  422 
Dinners,   214-218 
Dinton,  Wilts,  81 
Diocletian,  Baths  of,  36 
Dirt  pie,  139 

Diseases.     See  their  names. 
Disraeli,  Isaac,  265 
Dissection,  456 

pickled  for,  349 
Dissenter,  112 
Dister,  Allaine,  65 
Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  108 
Ditchling,  Sussex,  221 
Divines,  232-241 

two,  in  one  grave,  236 
Divinity,  a  Doctor  of,  239 
Dixcart,  Hotel,  Sark,  228 
Doane,  Henry  and  Joan,  60 
Dobins,  Benjamin,  183 
Dockett,  John  and  Mary,  346 
Doctor,  without  a,  346 
Doctors,  131,  211,  337,  349,  350, 

423 
Doctor's  neglect,  115 
Dod,  John,  389 
Doddridge,  Dorothea,  76 


Dodgson's  (E.  S.)  Basque  French 
version  of  Shakespeare's 
epitaph,  77 
Dog    buried    under    altar    site, 
229 

died  like  a,   121 

faithful,  231 

killed  by,  318 

Tray,  333 
Dogs,  burial   grounds   for,   229, 
231 

epitaphs  on,  229-231 
Dolce,  Ludovico,  428,  429 
Doncaster,  Yorks,  68,  314 
Done  for,   200 
Donne,  Dr.,  98 

epitaph  by,   198 
Doornail,  dead  as  a,  179 
Dorchester  Abbey,  Oxon,  122 
Douglas,  bloody,  420 

family,  264 

Rosina,  198 
Dove  and  turtle,  169 
Down,  West,  Devon,  116 
Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  286 
Downie,   Malcolm,  318 
D'Oyley,    Sir    John    and    Lady 

Cope,  100 
Dragoon,    247 
Drake,  Anthony,  455 

Sir  Francis,  249 
Draper,  383 
Drew,  Mary,  308 
Driffield,  Yorks,  449 

Little,  Yorks,  41 
Drink  too  slow,  322 

strong,  225 
Drinking,  203,  219-227,  255,  300, 
322,  327,  421,  427,  440, 

^     454 

flagons,  &c.,  on  gravestone, 
222 

heavy,  226,  227,  254 

match,  227 
Droit wich,  Worcs.,  299 
Drone,  Archy  was  a,  353 
Dropsy,  300,  458 
Drowned  in  tears,  424 
Drowning,     194,     304306,    321, 

324 
Drucilla,  35 
Drudges,  hellish,  417 
Drunkenness,  219227,  396,  427, 
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Drv  or  wet  death,  269 

Dryden     on     Rev.     J.     Donne, 

98 
Dryden's  wife,  179 
Dublin,  Mount  Jerome,  196 

St.  Ann's,  281 

St.  Mary's,  371 
Du  Bois,  384,  385 
Dudley  family,  63 
Dudley,  Worcs,  368 
Duels,  352,  357 
Duffield,  Derbyshire,  114 
Duloe,  Cornwall,   146 
Dulverton,  Som.,  115 
Dumb  servant,  259 
Dumbarton,  bloody,  420 
Dumfries,    St.    Michael's,    417, 

419 
Duncan,  Janet,  410 

Thomas,  411 
Dunch,  Capt.  John,  255 
Dundalk,  Ireland,  216 
Dundee,  bloody,  420 
Dundee,    Old    Houff,    365,    388, 

392,  406-410 
Dunfermline,    N.B.,     166,     296, 

297 
Dunghill,  this  is  my,  446 
Dunkerton,  Som.,  162 
Dunmore,    Ireland,   123 
Dunn,  John,  274 

Joseph,  439 
D'Urfey,  Thomas,   130 
Durham,  264 

Cathedral,  41 

St.  Margaret's,  371 

St.   Mary-le-Bow,   11 

St.    Mary's  Chapel,   359 
Dyke,  Churchyard,  413 
Durness,  Sutherland,  318 
Durston,  John,  239 
Duseris,  36 
Dust  from  dust,  389 

works  are,  356 
Dustman,  334 
Duval,  Claude,  434,  435 
Dwarf,  440 
Dyer,  a,  391 
Dyer,  Capt.,  245 

Sir  William,  182 

Thomas,  305 
Dying,  poor  dear  Roger  took  to, 

322 
Dyscheria,  36 


I  E. 

E,  play  on  letter,  157 
E.,  H.  A.,  171 

Eadvlph,  Bishop  of  Devon,  42 
Eaglesham,  Renfrews,  418 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  318 
Early  Christian  burial,  6 
Earn,  Lx)ugh,  Perths.,  414 
Earth,  282 

Satan,  World,  and  God,  239 

to  earth,  339 
Earth,  Roger,  81 
Earthquake,  433 
Easingwold,  Yorks,  446 
East  Allington,  Devon,  88 

Bergholt,   Suffolk,    157 

Hucknall,  Derbys,  297 

Meon,  Hants,  25 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  396 
Eastwell,  Kent,  320 
Eating,  214-218 
Ebrall,    Thomas,   and  son,   310, 

3" 

Eccentric  epitaphs,  443-451 
Ecclesfield,  Yorks,  330,  400 
Edgware,  Middlesex,  14 
Edinburgh,  138 

Calton  Hill,  449 

Canongate,  364 

St.  Cuthbert's,  268 

Warriston  Cemetery,   129 
Editor,  366,  367 

Edmonton,    Middlesex,   291,  323 
Edwalton,  Notts,  224 
Edward  I.,  47,  263 

the  Black  Prince,  49 

the  Confessor,  42 
Edwards,  John,  114 

Richard,  304 
Egg  Buckland,  Devon,  104 
Egyptian  burial  customs,  i 

embalming,  2,  260 

inscriptions,   16 

mummies,  2 

Pyramids,  i 
Eight  feet  from  here,  184 
Einernhoj,  &c.,  163 
Ela,  Abbess  of  Laycock,  46 
Elderton,  William,  224 
Eldred,  John,  287 
Eleanor,  Queen,  262 
Elford,  Mary,   155 
Elgin  Cathedral,  405 


Index. 

Elijah's  fate,   308 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  71,  72,  154 
Elizabethan  period,  16,  72 
Elkington,  Rev.  Peter,  241 
Ellingham,   Norfolk,    123 
Ellis,  Mary,  209 
Elloe,  Lines,  180 
Elphinstone,  Martin,  313 
Eltham,  Kent,  174 
Elton,  Dorset,  236 
Elton,  Thomas,  wife  of,  94 
Elvin,  Elizabeth,  375 
Ely,  Cambs,  333 

Cathedral,  156,  449 
Embalming,  2,  260-268 

by  Dr.  Hunter,  169,  170 
Emblems,  82 
trade,  83 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  381 
Engine-driver,  381,  390 
English  Bicknor,  Glos.,  299 
England  is  my  nation,  165 

Roman  memorials  in,  38 
Engraver,   392 
Enough,  that's,  289 
Entrails,  burial  of,  262-270 
Epigrammatic  epitaphs,   1 19-122 

Epitaph,  definition  of,  15 

Epitaphs,  censorship  of,  15 
writer  of,  386 

Epsom  salts,  299 

Ercall  Magna,  Salop,  102 
Erect  burial,  22,  132,  208,  365 

Erfurt,  Germany,  424,  425 

Errors,    165-167 

Eskdalcmuir,   Dumfries,   239 

Essex,  Earl  of,  72,  266 

Est,  est,  est,  421 

Estella,  422 

Estonville,  William  de,  260 

Ethelburga,  Queen  of  the  West 
Saxons,  40 

Ethelbert,  King,  39 

Eton  College,  49 

European  epitaphs  (Continental), 
421429 

European  Magatine  quoted,  226 

Eurymcdon,   34 

Evance,  Daniel,  147 

Kvelyn,  John,   in 

Events,  remarkable,  430-442 

Evesham,  86 

Ewing,  Margaret,  243 

Executioners,  388,  434 
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Executors,  be  covetos,  383 
Exequie,  105 
Exeter,  Devon,  232 

Cathedral,  76 

St.  Sidwell's,  196 
Exhumation  to  accommodate  an- 

nother  body,  402,  403 
Exit  Burbridge,   132 
Expecting     you,     here     I     am, 

424 
Eye  findeth,  424 

through     the,     correct     the 
heart,  367 
Eyer,  Thomas,   149 
Eyes  (i,  i,  i,  i,)  bless  my,  323 


F. 


F.,  M.,  118 
Fabell,  Peter,  291 
Fairfield,  Sir  Laurence,  79 
Fairfield,  Staffs,  243 
Faithful  shepherd,  26 
Falls,  432 

deaths  from,  319,  320 
Families   engraved   on    brasses, 
188 
large,     148,     176-179,     181, 
188-191,    236,    328,    411, 
432,  458 
Fane,  George,   193 
Fareham,  Hants,  246 
Farewell,  vain  world,  114 
Farlam,   Cumb.,  342 
Farmer,  384 
Farm-hands,  334,  335 
Farren,  Elizabeth,  205 
Fast,   broke  his,   195 
Fat  as  well  as  lean,  313 

man,  433 
Father  also — when  he  dies,  336 
and  mother  and  sister  and  I, 

279 
and  son,  87 
die,   rather   than   live  with, 

»73 
Faversham,  Kent,  65 
Fear  God,  320 
Feasts  at  funerals,  217 
Feet  dropt  oft  body,  300 
Fencinff-masters,  297,  384,  385 
Fen  wick,  416,  417 
Fergushill,  John,  416 
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Ferrara  Cathedral,  427 
Fersfield,  Norfolk,  329 
Fever,  302 

Ffolkeard,  Richard,  234 
Fiascone,  Monte,  421 
Fiddler,   359 
Fiddle-string,  277 
Field,  Theophilus,  237 
Fife,  stone  from,  196 
Fifer,  158 

Fighters,  prize,  292,  293 
Fin,  more  power  to  your,  352 
Finchingfield,  Essex,  437 
Finedon,  Northants,  130 
Finlay,  Thomas,  416 
:"ire,  289 

caelestial,   308 

rode  on  flames  of,  308 

Firmus,  Sextus  Perpenna,  37 

Fish  as  symbol,  82 
ring  found  in,  94 

Fisher,  Thomas,  414 

Fisherman,  Death  a,  399 

Fishermen,  394-397 

Fitz-Pen,  Owen,  250 

Flame,  expired  in,  325 

Flame,    Lord,    354 

Flash  that  melts  the  ball,  308 

Flaunden,  Herts,  21 

Flavell,  Rev.  H.,  239 

Fleas,  220 

Fletcher,  Richard,  236 
Thomas,  225 

Flies,   143 

Flin,  John,  403 

Flint,  Anne,  64 

Flood,  Frances,  300 

Florence,   Church  of  Annuncia- 
tion, 430 

Flower  in  Paradise,  196 

who  destroyed  that?  198 

Flowers,  gathering,  197 
symbolic,  83 
transplanting,  192-202 

Floyer,  Anne,  144 

Fly-blown,  143 

Flye,  John,  318 

Folkestone,  Kent,    172,  306 

SS.    Mary  and    Eanswythe, 

447 
Fontevrault,  Normandy,  261,  262 
Fools,   professional,    352-355 
Fools'    souls    go    to    heaven    or 

hell,  346 


Fop,  229 

Ford,    Mary,   178 
Thomas,   154 
Fordham,  George,  295 
Foreign  epitaphs,  421-429 
Forgotten,   remember   me   when, 

165 
Forrest,  David,  410 
Fortune-teller,  391 
Fortune  transported  to   heaven, 

422 
Forward,  Richard,  275 
Fountain,  James,  156 
Fountains  flowing,  337 
Fowey,  Cornwall,  339 
Fowler,  a,  410 
Fox,  Bes,  404 
Emma,  68 
Henry,  389 
Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  69 
Fox-hunting,  293,  294 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  238 
John  and  Margaret,  56 
Sir  John,  search  for,  253 
Fraserburgh,  Kirkton,   412 
Freaks  of  nature,  430,  431 
Freeland,  Rebecca,  203,  224 
Freeman,  Rev.   Langton,  24 
French    inscriptions,     late,    8i, 
82 
Norman,  16 
Friday  unlucky?  439 
Friend  of  God     .     .     .     friend 

of  thine,  345 
Frindsbury,  Kent,  345 
Fritton,  Norfolk,  172 
Frivile,  Sir  John,  47 
B'rogmore,  20 
Frome,  Som.,  372 
Frowick,  Thomas,  233 
Fruit,  215 

eating  green,  453 
Fry,  John,  319 

Richard  and  Thomas,  322 
Fuller  quoted,  154 

Thomas,  D.D.,  134 
Fuller's  earth,  134 
Funeral.     See  also  Burial 
cake,  217 
customs,  1-17 
feasts,  217 
garlands,  84 
tax,  II 
Furlong,  Elizabeth,  82 
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G. 

Gabriel  bell,  142 

John,  289 
Galdy,  Lewis,  433 
Gale,  Maria,  155 
Gallant,  Death  and  the,  55 
Galloway,  Scotland,  262 
Galway,  Ireland,  403 
Gamekeepers,  297,  333 
Gamella,  35 
Gangrene,  301 
Gapes,  if  he,  145 
Garden,  Walter,  63 
Gardens,  burials  in,  66,  67 
Gardener,  a,  204 

held  his  peace,  198 
Gardening  symbolism,  88 
Gardiner,  Roger,  87 
Gardner,  Dr.  John,  131 
Garlands,  funeral,  84 
Garner,  Mary,  278 
Gastrell,  Edward  Peregrine,  338 
Gateshead,  Durham,  447 
Gawsworth,   Cheshire,  247,  353, 

354 

Hall,  22 
Gay,  John,  362,  763 

quoted,  290 
Gayton,  Northants,  11 
Geedes,  John,  405 
Gemmel,  Peter,  417 
Gemmels,  Andrew,  208 
Genoa,  campo  santo  at,  8 
Geometrical,   art   maketh   some, 

272 
George,  fisherman,  255 

Saint,  193 
Georgetown,  Ohio,  454,  455 
German  doctor,  423 

prelate,  421 
G«ronimo,  Saint,  27 
Ghauts,  Burning,  28 
Giant,  345,  346 
Gibbs,  Ann,  174 

Will,  206 
Gibraltar,  King's  Chapel,  425 
Gibson,  Anne,  74 
Gilbert,  Robert,  293 
Giles,  John,  159,  160 
Gill,  Thomas,  275 
Gillies,  Peter,  420 
Gillilrand,    James,    Alice,    and 
son,  282 


Gillingham,  Kent,  120 
Gipsy  king,  438 

queen,  437,  438 
Give   him  the   praise    and   God 

the  glory,  444 
Gladiators,  297,  384,  385 
Glanvill,  William,  31 
Glasgow,  216,  415 

Necropolis,  411 
Glass  is  running,  347 

spent,  144 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  457 

Som.,  245 
Glazier,  a,  390 
Gleane,  Thomas,  105 
Gleichen,  Count  Louis,  425 
Glendowing,  Joseph,  311 
Globe,  dusty,  291 
Gloomy  ideas  in  epitaphs,  no 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  85 

Earl  of,  47 

St.  Catherine's,  177 
"  Go,"  lines  commencing,  283 
God's  grace,  sparkles  of,  192 
Goddess,   no,  was  she,  330 
Godstow,  Oxon,  45 
Golcar,  Yorks,  285 
Gold-digger,  455 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,    17 

Thomas,  251 
Goldwyre,  William,  63 
Goliath,  296 
Gone  aloft,  365 
Good,  takes  the,  138 
Good-night!  135,  283 
Gordon,  William,  145 
Gorging,  214-218 
Gorsuch,  clockmaker,  371 
Gosling,  Humphrey,  386 
Gouk,  Thomas,  and  family,  410 
Goukthrapple,  N.B.,  379 
Gourmands,  214-218 
Grace,  124 

me  quid,  405 
Grammatical  puzzle,  Latin,  162 
Grandmother's  breastbone,  412 
('rantham,  Lines.,  97,  256,  302, 

(irattox,  George  Alexander,  201 
Grave.    See  Burial. 

and  cave,  137 
Grave -clothes,  10 
Grave-stones,  approval  of,  15 
Gravesead,  Kent,  125,  294 
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Gray,  Katharine,  368 
Marion,  409 

Graye,  Robert,  444 

Great  Carnard,  Suffolk,  185 
Ilford,  Essex,  58 
Marlow,  Bucks,  201 
Milton,  Oxon,  119 
Missenden,  Bucks,  i8 
Stukeley,  Hunts,  310 
Wolford,  Warwicks,  222 
Wollaston,  Salop,  211,  212 
Yarmouth,      St.      Nicholas', 
304,  344,  391,  393 

Greaves,  William,  390 

Greek  epitaphs,  16,  32-35 

Green,  James,  255,  256 
John,  86 

Greenhill,  Nicholas,  237 
Thomas,  8i 

Greenwich,  Kent,  222,  299 

Gregor,  Rebeka,  330 

Grenadier,  225 

Gresham,  Norfolk,  254,  255 

Grey,  John,  445 

Grierson,  John,  417 

Grimaldi,   132 

Grimshaw,   Rev.  T.  F.,  epitaph 
by,  194 

Grindon,  Staffs,  117 

Groans  and  bawls,  342 

Grocers,  79,    123 

Grove,  Mr.,  translation  by,  170 

Grubind,  143 

Guildford,  Surrey,  401 

Guilsfield,   Montgom.,  346 

Guley,  John,  346 

Gunner,  master,  149 

Gunpowder  explosion,  323 

Gunter,  A.  J.  R.,  448 

Gunwalloe,  Cornwall,  305 

Gustavus  III.,   133 

Guthrie,  Isabel,  167 

Gwynne,  Mary,  80 


H. 


H.,  A.  H.,  356 

B.,  396 

Jm  340 
H.  S.  E.  S.,  &c.,  163 
Habeas  corpus,  240 
Hackett's  "Epitaphs,"  116,  139, 
143 


Haddam,  Dumfries,  327,  412 
Haddington,  N.B.,  409 

Earl  of,  48 
Hadham,  Herts,  266 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  80,  178 
Halicarnassus,     mausoleum    of, 

19 
Halke,  Agnes,  61,  62 
Hall,  John,  123 
Parker,  326 
Hall-porter,  387 
Hallelujah  crescendo,  361 

Hallelujee!  i8i 
Halstead,  Essex,  134 
Halvergate,  Norfolk,  63 
Hambledon,  Bucks,  100 
Hamilton,   Elizabeth,   168 

James,  417 
Hamilton,  Lanarks,  256,  417 
Hammer  of  death,  216 
Hammersfield,  Suffolk,  105 
Hammersmith,   Middx.,  266 
Hammond,  Mr.,  295 
Hampton,  William,  183 
Hanging,  deaths  by,  326 
Hangman,  388 
Handel,  G.  F.,  360,  361 
Hands  cut  off,  415-419 
Hanslope,  Bucks,  293 
Happisburgh,  Norfolk,  206,  282 
Harborne,  Birmingham,  176 
Harding,  Phillip,  444 
Hardwick,  105 
Hare,  sexton,  272 
Haresfield,  Glos,  332,  333 
Plarford,   Devon,  67 
Harkness,  James,  418 
Harmony  can  be  exceeded,  358 
Harold,  King,  43 
Harper,  Harry,  223 
Harris,  Elizabeth,  322 
Harrison,  Anne,  446 

Augustine,  286 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middx.,  298, 

339,  340 
Hart,  Anna,  299 

John,  415 
Harting  family,  221 
Hartlepool,  Durham,  325 
Hartlip,  Essex,  330 
Harum-scarum,  223 
Hastings,  Sussex,  343 

All  Saints',  313 
Havenfield,  19 
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Ha  ward,  Thomas,  89 
Hawles,  Harry,  54 
Haworth,  Bradford,  176 
Haxton,  David,  419 
Hay,  Laurance,  419 
Hayles  Abbey,  262 
Hayley,  Mrs.,  epitaph  by,  309 
Head,  Hugh  Soraerville,  331 
Headsman,  434 
Headstones,  approval  of,  15 
Hearse,  their  common,  282 
Heart,  burial  of,  21,  260-270 

choose  th,  424 

preserved  in  salt,  261 
Heath,  John,  325 
Heaven  her  native  place,  172 

stept  up  to,  295 
Hedges,  Capt.  Thomas,  265 
Heels,  kicked  up,  144,  289 

tript  up,  297 
Hegesippus,  epitaph  by,  34 
Hell,  better  be  in,  178 
Helmingham,  Suffolk,  98 
Hemans,  Felicia,  281 
Heminge,  Thomas,  308 
Hemp,  died  by,  326 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  140,  205 
Henry  I.,  216,  217 

III.,  262 

III.  of  France,  265 

VI I. 's  jester,  353 

VIII. 's  marriages,  136 

VIII. 's  poet,  363 
Hephaestion,  13 
Here  am  I,  132 

lie  I  as  warm  as  they,  333 

or  hereabouts,  411 
Hereford  Cathedral,  237 

St.  Andrew's,  255 
Herenden,  John,  162 
Hcrne,  Kent,  450 
Hertford,   175 

All  Saints',  130 
Hessel,  Phoebe,  248 
Hessle,  Hull,  390 
Hewelsfield,  Glos,  114,  300 
Hewet,  John,  308 
Hcydon,  Vorks,  189 
Hie,  haec,  hoc,  162 

jacet  magister,  131 
Hide,  Edward,  288 
High  falutin,  100-102 
High     Wycombe,     Bucks,     399, 
446 


Higham  Ferrers,  Northants,  23a 
Highmore,  Sarah,   198 
Highwaymen,  434,  435 
Higley,  John,  403,  404 
Hildibrod,  John,   144 
Hill,  Dr.  Otwell,  126 

George,  320 
Hills,  126 

Hindoo  cremation,  28,  29 
Hingham,  U.S.A.,  454 
Hippax,  Dr.,  quoted,  456 
Hiseland,  William,  207 
Historian,  449 
Hoare,  Dr.,  241 
Hobbes,  philosopher,  302 
Hobson,  Old,  379 
Hobson's  choice,  379 
Hockheim,  Germany,  427 
Hodgson,  translation  by,  36 

John,  271 
Hodson,  Edmunde,  235 
Hog,  lived  like  a,  121 
Hogarth,  William,  367 
Hole,  filled  this,  up,  447 
Hollis,  Thomas,  24 
Holme-next-Sea,  Norfolk,  52 
Holmes,  Thomas,  93 
Holy  Land,  263 

parsons  call,  337 
Home,  always  found  at,  336 
Honest  man,  372 
Honey  wood,  Michael,  and  wife, 

189 
Honi  soit,  &c.,  140,  223 
Honing,   Norfolk,  115 
Honour  !  288 
Hood,  Robin,  46 

Thomas,  134 

Thomas,  on  his  sailor  Ben's 
death,  125 
Hooghly,  River,  28,  29 
Hook'd    him    and    landed    him, 

395 
Hookes,  Nicholas,  190 
Hookham,  David,  395 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  456 
Horace  blush,  let,  338 
Hordle,  Hants,  433 
Horncastle,  Lines,  257 
Horndon,  Essex,  199 
Home,  William  Toy,  172 
Horne-Tooke,  John,  341 
Horns !  a88 
Horrocks,  Ann,  152 
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Horrocks,  James,  114 
Horse,  epitaph  on,  229 
Horses,  accidents  with,  317,  318 
Horsham,  Sussex,  202 
Horsleydown,   St.  John's,   125 
Hot  my  name,  mild  my  nature, 

387 
Hotspur,  53 
House,  137 
Howard's  "Alumni  Etonenses  " 

quoted,  431 
Howden,  Yorks,  120,  264 
Howse,  John,  137 
Hucknall,  East,  Derbys,  297 
Huddlestone,  Thomas,  124 
Hudson,   Sir  Geoffrey,  352 
Hughenden,  Bucks,  445 
Hughes,  Ann,  179 
Hull,  Mr.,  22 
Hulum,  John,  377 
Hume,  David,  449 
Humorous  epitaphs,  136-142 
Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  86 
Hunter,  Dr.,  embalming  by,  169 

John,  372 
Huntingdon,  298 
Huntrodds,   Francis  and  Mary, 

432 
Huntsmen,  293,  294 
Huntspill,  Som,  193 
Hurry,  if  not  in  a,  178 
Hurworth,  Durham,  372 
Hurst,  Berks,  186,  187 
Husband    and    wife    born    and 
died  on  same  days,  432 
and  wife  died  on  same  day, 

434 

first,  forgotten,  185 

on  my  right,  357 
Husbands,  182-187 

plurality  of,   183 
Husband's  kindness  killed,   168 
Husbandmen,  334,  335 
Hussar,  on  a,  246 
Hutchins'   "  History  of  Dorset" 

quoted,  24 
Hyeme,  in,  234 
Hythe,  Kent,  255 


I  came,  I  walked,  I  sat,  &c.,  452 
I  can  deal  even,  147 


I  owe  thee  O,  116 

I  was,  &c.,  108 

Ice  accident,  306 

Icicle,  killed  by,  323 

Ightham,  Kent,  443 

Ilford,  Great,  Essex,  58 

Ilfracombe,  Devon,  88,  170,  255, 

346 
Illiterate  epitaphs,  278-280 
Ilsington,  Devon,  154 
Immuring,  23 
Impington,  Cambs,  160 
Imposthume,  300 
"  In,"  verses  ending  in,  352 
Ina,  King,  268 
Incest,  157,  436 
India,  184 
Indian  burials,  28 
Infants,    epitaphs    on,    86,    192- 
202 

and  midwives,  374,  375 
Ingham,  Norfolk,  14 
Ingram,  William,  237 
Inn,  life  is  an,  398 

on    the    way    to    Jerusalem, 

398 

this  world's  an,  398 
Innkeeper,  400 
Insanitary  burial,  14 
Insch,  N.B.,  195 
Inscriptions,  ancient,  16 

censorship  of,  15 
Interment.  See  Burial. 

first,  62 
Invective,  112-118 
Inverness,  N.B.,  412 
Inverskip,  Renfrew,  410 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  255 

Parish  Church,  124 

St.  Mary-at-Tower,  62 

St.  Stephen's,  434 
Irish  crosses,  404 

epitaphs,  402-404 
Irving,      author      of      "  Lag's 
Elegy,"      epitaph      by, 

327 

Isabella,    daughter   of    Earl    of 

Pembroke,  262 
Isleworth,  Middlesex,  235 
Is  net,  Peter,  274 
Israel,  Aunt,  458 
Italian  cemeteries,  8 
Ives,  Hannah,  206 
Iwade,  Kent,  186 
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J. 


Jack,  231 

Jack-strike-the-bell,  369 
Jacket,  wooden,  103 
Jackson,  Gentleman,  292 

John,  292 
James  II.,  267 
James,  John,  387 
Jardan,  Joseph,  378 
Jarratt,  Francis,  347 
Jarret,   79 

Jean  le  Menestricr,  422 
Jeffrey,  Daniel,  115 
Jehoran,  30 

Jehovah  say  Amen,  330 
Jenkins,  Henry,  212 
Jennings,  Ann,  179 
Jenyns,  Soame,  epitaph  by,  357, 

358 
Jernegan,  Sir  Thomas,  51 
Jerrold,    Douglas,    epitaph    by, 

»35 
Jersey,  C.I.,  324,  325 
Jerusalem,  263 
Jessie,  231 
Jesters,  352-355 
Jevington,  Sussex,  194 
Jewel  in  a  cabinet,  339 
Jobling,  George,  375,  376 
Jockeys,  295 
Jogging  after,  344 
John  and  Mary,  187 

of  Aberdeen,  413 

of  the  pedigree,  44 «; 

the  Smith,   49 
Johnson,    Dr.,   quoted,   51,    117, 
144,   168,   175,   178,   189, 
215,  288,  289,  400,  447 

Dr.,  epitaphs  by,  16,  17 

Dr.,  epitaph  on,  357,  358 

Maggoty,  353 

Patience,  188 

Samuel,  jester,  3S3.  354 

Shadrach,  189 
Johnston,  James,  415 
Jonas,  Jacob,  446 
Jones,  David,  273 

Donald,  215 

Evan,  342 

Humphry,  386 

Joseph,  214 

to  rhyme  with  stones,  448 
JoQSon,  Ben,  22,  365 


Jonson,    Ben,    a   writer   of   epi- 
taphs, 16 
Journalist,  366,  367 
Joy,  Richard,  296 
Joyce,  John  and  Mary,  402 
Judas,  434 

Judd,  Sir  Andrew,  66 
Juggler,  388 

Julia  Berenice,  Queen,  35 
Justice,  disgrace  of  public,  252 


Kane,  John,  324 

Kelly,   Patrick,  167 

Kelso,  Roxburghshire,  409 

Kemp,   175 

Thomas,  326 

Kempe,  William,  437 

Kendal,   Westmorland,   237,  437 

Kenilworth,  Warwicks,  275 

Kensal  Green,  9,  112,  135 

Kent,  Sandwith,  108 

Kenton,  Devon,  97 

Kerriell,  Jane,  56 

Kessingland,  Suffolk,  306,  343 

Ketteringham,  Norfolk,  89 

Keyshoe,  Beds,  432 

Keysville,  New  York,  457 

Kilbride,  West,   N.B.,  377 

Kildale,  Yorks,  439 

Kilderwick,  YorLs,   152 

Kildwick,  Yorks,   114 

Kill-priest,  112 

Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  416 

King,   John,   134 

of  good  fellows,  390 

King's  Lynn,  St.  Margaret's,  290 
Norton,  Worcs,  390 
Stanley,  Glos.,  321 

Kingsbridge,  Devon,  7,  333 

Kingsteignton,  Devon,   iia 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  250,  251 
Surrey,  89,  328 

Kirk  Arbory,  Isle  of  Man,  195 
St.  Anne,  Isle  of  Man,  aoo 

Kirkby    Stephen,    Westmorland, 
178 

Kirkley,  near  Lowestoft,  304 

Kirkpatrick  Fleming,  N.B.,  315 

Kitchen,  Death's,  240 
I    Kitchen,  Jane,  144,  289 
'    Kitchynge,  Bishop,  240 
I    Kitte,  Bishop,  i^^ 
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Knapton,  John,  236 
Knaresdale,  Northumb.,  314 
Knight,  Daniel,  112 

Mary,  281 
"  Knighte,  the  Crewel,"  95 
Knock,  Wilts,  70 

L. 

L,  play  on  letter,  157 

Labelliere,  Major,   25 

Labourer,  332 

Labours,  i88 

Lace  on  grave-clothes,  11 

T.^cock,   Ela,  Abbess  of,  46 

Lacy,  Blind  John,  258 

Ladder,  321 

Ladies'  joy,  ladies'  grief,  435 

Lady,  a  nameless,  449 

Lamb,  John,  298 

Lamb  ob  God,  458 

to  the  slaughter,  192 
Lambe,  Edward,  157 

William,  136 
Lambert,  Daniel,  433 
Lampreys,    death    from    eating, 

216,  217 
Lamps  near  tombs,  37 
Lampspring,   Germany,    158 
Landlord  and  tenant,  447 
Lang  ford,  Berks,  138 
Langrigg,  Cumb.,  281,  282 
Lanivet,  Cornwall,  337 
Lap,  mother's,  144,  285 
Lapdog,  epitaph  on,  229 
Lapidarian  Gallery,  78 
Largo,  Fifes,  252 
Latin  inscriptions,  16 
Laudatory   epitaphs,    73,    97-99, 

283 
Laugh  at  by-and-by,  355 
Laurel,  dry,  146 
Laurie,  John,  239 
Laurin,  Clan,  413,  414 
Lavenham,  Suf.,  65,  93,  159,  160 
Lawes,  William,  359,  360 
Lawrence,  William,  272 
Laws  regarding  burial,  13 
Lawsuits,   127 
Lawyers,  350-352 

honest,  350,  352 
Lay,  starved,  90 
Laycock,  Wilts,  46 
Layer,  Councillor,  267 


Layton,  Alexander,  385 
Leaden  coffins,  early,  10 
Leake,  Thomas,  69 
Learn,  labour,  and  wait,  452 
Leather  and  learning,  376 
Ledbury,  Herefords,  204,  340 
Lee,  Joseph,  205 

Mrs.,  and  son,  345 

Roger,  199 

Thomas,  345 
Leeds,  Kent,  380 
Leek,   Staffs,   117 
Leg,  take  his,  354 
Legs,  bad,  301-303 

were  cutted  (or  smitten)  off, 
246,  247 
Leicester,  60 
Leigh,  Essex,  183,  209 

North,  Hants,  280 
Leigh  Delamere,  Wilts,  219 
Leigh,  Lords,  120 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds,  308 
Leith  Hill,  Surrey,  22 

North,   109 
Leman,  Robert  and  Mary,  434 
Lenten  fast,  15 
Lenton,  Lines,  97 
Leslie,  Fifes,  407,  409 
Lesmahagow,  Lanarks,  419 
Let  them  say,  451 
Lewes  Priory,  Sussex,   261 
Lexicographer,  357,  358 
Ley,  Joan,   170 

Nicholas,  170 
Liberty,  William,  21 
Lichfield,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  458 

Staffs,  450 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  411 

still,  if  she  get's  up  I'll,  186 
Lies,  139 

Liege  Cathedral,  Belgium,  265 
Life  is  a  jest,  362 

long,     203-213.        See     also 
Centenarians,  Lon- 

gevity,   Nonagenarians, 
and  Octogenarians 

saving,  305 
Life's  railway  o'er,  381 
Lightning,  307-309 
Lik'd   not   the  place  and   dy'd, 

444 
Lilius,  Gyraldus,  427 
Lilliard,  Maiden,  246 
I    Lillingstone  Dayrell,  Bucks,  264 
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Lillington,  Dorset,  126 
Lilly,  William,  91 
Lillywhite,  James,  296 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  126,  189,  263 
Ling,  Esther,  208 
Linton,  West,  Vorks,  120 
Lion,  landlord  of  the,  223 
Lipscombe  quoted,  264 
List,  125 
Little  Bradley,  Suffolk,  68 

Driffield,  Vorks,  41 

Hadham,  Herts,  267 

Shelford,  Cambs,  47 
Little,  Jemmy,  185 
Littleboy,  Emma  and  Mary,  201 
Littlehampton,  Worcs,  107 
Living,  good,  300 
Livingstone,  David,  240 
Llanbeblig,  Carnarvs.,  362 
Llandovery,  119 
Llanfoideny,  Wales,  342 
Llanfylantwthyl,  360 
Llangerrig,  Montgomerys,   119 
Llangollen,  Denbighs,  400,  401 
Llanidan,  Anglesea,  161 
Llanrhaiadr,  Denbighs,  445 
Llanymynech,  Salop,  165,  317 
Lloyd,  Mary,  448 
Load  on  thee,  laid,  355 
Lock,  Thomas,  396 
Lockhart,  Robert,  418 
Lockheart  family,  264 

J.  G.,  epitaph  by,  352 
Locomotive-driver,  381 
Ix>der,  Robert,  291 
Logie-Pert,  Montrose,  410 
London,  Abney  Park  Cemetery, 
108 

All  Hallows,  Bread  St.,  340 

All   Hallows,   Lombard  St., 
70 

All  Hallows  Staining,  114 

Battersea,  244,  350 

Bcrmondsey,  392 

Bishopsgate,  319 

Bow  Cemetery,  104 

bred  him,  444 

bred  me,  237 

Brompton  Cemetery,  292 

Bunhill  Fields,  93,  300 

Camberwell,  256,  435 

Chelsea  Hospital,  337 

College  of  Surgeons,  169 

Fulham,  107,  204 


London  (cont.)  : 

Hackney,  126,  383 

Hammersmith,  120 

Highgate  Cemetery,  134,  296 

Hornsey,  200,  201 

Hyde  Park  (dogs'),  229,  231 

Islington,   345 

Kensal  Green,  9,  112,  135 

Kensington,  144 

Lambeth,  307 

Lord  Mayors,  50,  51,  66,  383 

New  River,  344,  345 

Newington,  285 

St.    Alban's,    Wood    Street, 

74,  448 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  283, 

362 
St.  Ann's,  Soho,  439 
St.  Anne-in-the-Willows,  162 
St.      Benet's,      Gracechurch 

Street,  60 
St.    Benet's,    Paul's   Wharf, 

127 
St.  Botolph's,  311 
St.    Botolph's,    Bishopsgate 

Street,  79 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  St.,  242 
St.       Dunstan's-in-the-West, 

38s 
St.   Dunstan's,  Stepney,  94, 

119,  388 
St.  George's,  Hyde  Park,  287 
St,  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  140 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  66, 

43» 
St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  84 
St.     James's,     Westminster, 

»3o 

St.  John's,  Westminster,   386 

St.  Katherine  Cree,  73 

St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane, 

64,  106,  347 
St.    Leonard's,    Shoreditcb, 

»3» 
St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  251 
St.  Margaret's,  449 
St.        Margaret's,        West- 

minster,  53,  63,  78,  87, 

363 

St.    Martin's,    Ludgate,   59, 

282 
St.    Martin's,    St.    Pancras, 

36s 
St.  Mary's,  Rotherhithe,  89 
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London  [cont.)  : 

St.   Mary  Magdalene,   Milk 

Street,  74,  89 
St,        Michael's,       Crooked 

Lane,  48,  59,  225,  287 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  56 
St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  70 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  68, 

326 
St.    Pancras,   283,   290,   350, 

392 
St.    Paul's    Cathedral,     73, 

98,    134,    136,    i37>    i53> 

355,389^  ^     ^ 

St.   Paul's,   Covent  Garden, 

133,  366 
St.  Saviour's,  Southw^ark,  79 
Shoreditch,  104,  347 
Stepney,   92,   235,    255,    322, 

391 
Temple  Church,  338 
Tovfex,  76,  149 
Westminster  Abbey,   11,  22, 
42,   43,    47,   65,   68,    73, 
106,   122,   132,   211,  240, 
257,  262,  263,   267,  272, 
283,   284,  312,  338,   358, 
360-362,  364 
Whitechapel,  434 
London  Magazine  quoted,  181 
Longevity,    38,    140,     177,    203- 
213,   238,  248,  275,  276, 
277,  285,    295,  334,  237: 
35o»   354»  380,  386,   391^ 
394,  4325  438,  445,  446 
Longnor,  Salop,  66,  67,  373 
Looke,  man,  before,  behind,  &c., 

447 
Lord  Mayors,  50,  51,  66,  383 
Lord's  Prayer,  acrostic  on,  152, 

153 
Lost  bodies,  411,  412 
Lougher,  Catherine,  148 
Loughor,   Glam.,   339 
Louisa      Maria,      daughter      of 

James  IL,  267 
Love-toys,  189 
Lovekin,  John,  48 
Lovers,  330,  331 
Lovett,  Anna,  121 
Lowder,  Mary  Ann,  454 
Lowestoft,   Suffolk,  185,  200 

St.  Margaret's,  240 
Lucifer,  178 


Ludicrous  epitaphs,  286-291 
Ludlow,  Worcs,  264 
Lugs,  remnant  of  his,  351 
Lumber,  Hugh,  283 
Luneberg,  Germany,  228 
Lupton,  Margaret,  191 
Lupus,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  44 
Luther,  Martin,  423 
Luton,  Beds,  51,  61,  112,  346 
Lych-gate,  oldest,  276,  277 
Lydford,  Devon,  370 
Lydiard  Close,  176 
Lydney,  Glos,  ig8 
Lymington,  Hants,  433,  437 
Lynne,  Rebecca,  169 
Lysons  quoted,  204 
Lyster,  Thomas,  278 
L)rttelton,    three    Sir    Edwards, 
346 

M. 

Macklin,  Charles,  132,  133 
Maclaughlin,  Charles,  133 
Macpherson,  Alexander,  245 

John,  245 
Madoc,  Prince,  441 
Maginn,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  352 
Maid-of-all-work,  333,  334 
Maidstone,  Kent,  347 
Main,  John,  415 
Mainspring  broken,  370,  371 
Maker,  Cornwall,  324 
Makeshall,  Essex,  191 
Maldon,  Essex,  59,  433 
Malet  family,  90 
Maloney,  Mrs.  Jane,  287 
Malta,  224 
Man,  he  was  a,  390 

the  brither,  364 

the  deceiver,  344 

wants  but  little,  392 
Manaccan,  Cornwall,  147 
Mandeville,  Sir  John,  48 
Manningley,  Thomas,  315 
Mannington,  Dorset,  148 
Mantua,  Italy,  428 
March  again,  243,  247 
Margaret,  Old,  243 
Margate,  St.  John's,  264 
Mariners,  104,  125,  166,  249-257, 

279,  3"»  343 
Marines,  officer  of,  247 
Royal,  428 
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Markets  rising,  120 
Marlow,  Bucks,  201 
Marnhull,  Dorset,  140 
Marriage,  168-191,  321;,  430,  432, 

434.  438,  449 
Married  life,  verses  on,  173 

seventy    and    eighty    years, 
438 
Marriott,  Richard,  334 
Mars,  87 

Marshall,  James,  95 
Marston,  Oxon,  291 
Marten,   Henry,   151,    152 
Martha,  to  the  world  a,  443 
Martham,     Norfolk,     317,     435, 

436 
Martial  epitaphs,  242-248 
Martin,  Mary,  173 
Martinozzi,  Maria,  425 
Martyn,  Sir  Nicholas,  97 
Martyrs,  35,  36 

first  English,  39 
Scottish,  415-420 
Mary  and  John,   187 
to  heaven  a,  443 
wife  of  James  II.,  267 
Masons,  322,  342,  371,  372 
Massachusetts,  452,  453 
Massacre,  413,  414 
Masters,  Robert,  387 
Matrimony,     168-191,    325,    430, 
432,  434,  438,  449 
verses  on,  173 
Matsys,  Quentyn,  422 
Mattheson,  William,  144 
Matthew,      Mark,      Luke,      and 

John,  457 
Maubisson,  France,  264 
Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  420 
Maud  de  Mortimer,  48 

Maude  de ,  266 

Maurice,  Henry,  92 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  iq 
Mausoleums,  remarkable,  17,  18 
Mausolus,  King,  iq 
Max,  Edmund  and  Mary,  404 
Maximus,  35 
May,  David,  311 
Mayne,  co.  Louth,  219 
Mayors,  48,  288,  369,  383 
Lord,  50,  51,  66,  383 
McDonalds  of  Glencoe,  414 
McKay,  Alexander,  293 
McKean,  Isabel,  405 


Meales,  three,  of  one,  301 

Measles,  193 

Meat,  man  of  my,  342 

Med  ford,  Grace,  124 

Medical  men,  211,  337,  349,  350, 

423 
Medicine,  197 
Meekie,   Andrew,  412 
Melancholy,  81 
Mellent  and  Leicester,  Earl  of, 

261 
Melon,  too  much,  216 
Melrose  Abbey,  Scotland,  263 
Melton   Mowbray,   Leics,  398 
Membury,   Devon,  97 
Memento  mori,   104 
Memory,  remarkable,  134 
Menestrier,  Jean  le,  422 
Menkaura,   1 
Mercator,  Richard,  450 
Mercers,   162,  383 
Merchandise,  if  life  were,  401 
Mercy,  vessels  of,  155 
Merivale,  translation  by,  33,  34 
Merrilies,  Meg,  203 
Merry  in  prose,  363 
Metaphor,  398-401 
Metcalfe,  John,  258 

Michael ,   280 

Michaelchurch,  Ilerefs,   165 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  456 
Micklehurst,  Cheshire,   398 
Mid  wives,  374,  375 
Miles,   138 

John,   124 
Milestone,   124,   138 
Military     men,     242-248.       See 

Soldiers 
Mill,  Muir,  411 
Miller's  monument,  454,  455 
Millers,  389 
Mills,  John,  294 
Millstone  taken    from  his  mill, 

455 
Milton,  John,  a  writer  of  epi- 
taphs, 16 
John,  epitaph  by,  379 
Milton,  Great,  Oxon,  119 

Kent,  405 
Mimms,  South,  Middx.,  2^3 
Mineral   waters,    120,   22^^   209. 
See      Airthrey,      Bath, 
Cheltenham,  &c. 
Minister's  neglect,  115 
II 
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Ministers  of  the  Church,  232-241 

two,  in  one  grave,  236 
Minster  ley,  Salop,  85 
Minstrel,  33 
Minturn,     R.     B.,    on     Hindoo 

burial,  29 
Miscellaneous  epitaphs,  44-96 
Misers,  122,  393 
Miserden,  Glos,  239 
Miserere  mei,  129 
Miserimus,  128 
Missenden,  Great,  Bucks,  18 
Missionary,  240 
Mistaken  ideas  in  epitaphs,  no 
Mistakes,  165-167 
Mitchell,  Isabel,   144 
Modes  of  death,  298-324 
Mohl,  Gerard,  259 
Molesworth,  Lady,  325 
Molton,  South,  Devon,  196 
Monarchs,  living  during  reigns 
of  several,  203-213.     See 
Longevity 
Money-lenders,   392,   393 
Monger,  Thomas,  344 
Monknewton,   Ireland,    167 
Monkwearmouth,  Durham,  279 
Monmouth,  163,  214,  215 
Monsey,  Dr.  Messenger,  337 
Monster,  a,  426 
Monte    Fiascone,    St.    Flavians, 

421 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  456 
Montmartre,  Paris,  424 
Montrose,  N.B.,  167 
Monument,  best,  348 
Moon,  beauties  of,  322 
Moonshine,  396 
Moor  Park,  19,  267 
Moore,  Frances,  279 

John,  393 

Mary,  279 

Old,  393 

Robert,  216,  279 
More, ,  127 

of  Norwich,  123 

Sir  Thomas,  127,  269 

Thomas,  127 
Morgan,  Hugh,  350 

John,  70,  317 

Meredith,  360 
M  or  land,  Westmorland,  184 
Morning,  when    will    it    come? 
454 


Morocco  bound,  376 
Morris,  Rev.   Thomas,   128 
Mortifying,  took  to,  322 
Mortimer,  Janet,  409 

Maud  de,  48 
Mortlake,  Surrey,  192 
Morton,  Roger,  322 
Morville,  Salop,  294 
Mosoke,  Henry,  88 
Mossendew,  Robert,  332,  333 
Mother,  world's,  161 
Mother's  lap,  144 

womb,  sleeping  in  their,  193 
Mothers-in-law,  36 
Mourn  for  me  never,  don't,  334 
Mournful  ideas  in  epitaphs,  no 
Mouth  almighty,  145 
Muckross  Abbey,  Ireland,  209 
Mullion,  Cornwall,  239 
Mummies,  2 
Munday,  Mr.,  326 
Murder,   246,  310-316,  390,  453 
Murston,  John,  264 
Musicians,  358-361,  365 
Mutford,  Suffolk,  166,  285,  287 
Mutton,  George,  216 
Mutton  and  bacon,  216 
"  My,"  lines  commencing  with, 

379 
Mycerinus,  i 

Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  344 
Myonet,    Abigail,    and    brother, 

307 
Myself,  105 


N. 


Nagging,  455 
Nailsea,   125 
Naked  burial,  444,  445 
Name  a  monument,  120 

good,  best  monument,  348 

good,  is  my,  165 
Names,  abbreviation  of,  448 

substituted,      for      sake     of 
rhyme,  448 
Nameless  persons,   116,  449,  453 
Nanna  Ran  Dan,  446 
Nap,  take  their,  together,  410 
Naples,  S.  Agnello,  423 

S.  Maria  Nuova,  423 
Nappy,  189,  222 
Narbonne,  France,  262 
Nayland,  Suffolk,  435 
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Nc  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  ^2;^ 
Neale,   Samuel  J.,  283 
Near  together  they  came,  435 
Needle-maker,  392 
Negro  boy,  201 
Neighbouring  tombs,  36 
Nequam,  Alexander,  232 
Netley  Abbey,  270 
Nettlebed,  Oxon,  279 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  454,  45s 
New  River,  381 
New  Windsor,  Berks,  447 
Newark,  Notts,  290 
Newberry,  William,  323 
Newbury,  Berks,  187 
Newby,  Vorks,  387 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  All  Saints', 

390 
St.  Nicholas',  451 
Newchurch,      I.     of     W.,     All 

Saints',  275 
Ncwenham,  Northampton,  147 
Newhaven,  Sussex,  221 
Newland    Head,    Westmorland, 

184 
Newman,  Theresa,  302 
Newmarket,  295 
Newport,  Mon.,  174,  390 

PagncU,  Bucks,  26 
Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  268 
Newton,  Joseph,  203 
Newtown,  Ireland,  404 
Nicephorus,  35 
Nick,  pay  the  bill  to,  400 
Nicks,  Thomas,  346 
Nine  and  three,  the,  237 
Nits,  dead  as,  201 
No  affair  of  yours,  115 
No  more  to  say,  287 
Noakes,  Thomas,  313 
Nobleman,  on  a,  446 
Nobody  cried,  389 
Nonagenarians,    105,    106,    203- 

2»3.  334.  337.  380.  394. 

445.  446 
None,  139 
Nordell,  Richard  and  Marjerie, 

383 
Norfolk  centenarians,  205 

churches,  274 
Norman  French,  16,  50 
North  Buckland,  216 

Currv,  Som.,  347 

Leigh,  Hants,  280 


North  Leith,  loy 

Wingfield,  Derbys,  440 
Northampton,  All  Saints',  210 
Northleach,  Glos,  61 
Northumberland,    King  of,   41 
Norwich  Cathedral,  236,  286 

Old  Men's  Hospital,  375 

St.  Etheldreda,  375 

St.  Giles's,  139 

St.     John,     Maddermarket, 
274 

St.   Margaret's,  275 

St.     Peter      Mancroft,     64, 
107,  275 
rsote  lower,  360 

Nothing,  going  to  do,  for  ever 
and  ever,   333,   334 

to  you,  184 
Nottingham,  72 

St.  Mary's,  289,  391 
Nottingham,  Henry,  52 
Numbers     (chronograms),     154, 

Numerals,    Roman,    in    chrono- 
grams, 154,  155 
Nunnez,  Roderigo,  423 
Nurse,    devil  and   he   had  one, 

393 
Nurse's  neglect,  115 

O. 

O  little  worth,  147 

Oak,  leaves  of,  282 

planted   in  grave,  21 

Oakham,  Rutland,  95 

O'Brien,  Teague,  403 

Occupations,  various,  368-393 

Occupier  (late  proprietor)  of 
this  spot,  341 

Ochiltree,   p:die,  208 

Ockham,   Surrey,   319,   372,   386 

October  ale,  223 

Octogenarians,  203-213,  238, 
27s,  276,  277,  285,  354, 
386,  391,  432,  446 

Offenham,  near  Evesham,  174 

Officious  lines,  386 

Oh  John  !  286 

Ohio,  U.S.A.,  454 

Oho  •  quoth  the  Devil,  393 

Old  Dalby,  Lcics,  318 
maid,  347 

Oldbury-on-Severn,  Glos,  301 
II  a 
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Oldest  man,  213 
Oldfield,  Aane,   11 

Elijah,  338,  339 
O'Looney,  Lady,  287 
Ombersley,  Worcs,   169 
One  bed,  one  grave,  &c.,  195 

in  three,  89 
Oppotomax,    Virginia,    U.S.A., 

453 
Orchestras,  church,  277 
Orders,  further,  247 
Organ  robb'd  of  pipes,  360 
Organ-blower,  360 
Organists,  358-361 
Orgen,  John  and  Helen,   70 
Orpington,    Kent,    169 
Orsan,  261 

Osborne,  Rebeka,  330 
Oseley,  A.  Sallops,  73 
Other  way,  deserves  to  go,  330 
Our    Father,    &c.,    acrostic    on, 

152,    153 
Outlaws,  46,  70 
Over  Winchendon,   Bucks,   234 
Overbury,   Sir  Thomas,  75,  76 
Overeating,  214-218 
Oviedo,   San   Salvador,   163 
Owen,  John  Kellin,  438 

Martha,   174 
Oxford,  326,  390 

Christ  Church,  81 

Church    of    the    Minorites, 
262 

Jesus  College,   241 

St.  Giles's,  267 

St.   John's  College,  267 

St.  Peter's,  192 
Oyster   shells   in  masonry,    140 


P. 


P.,  Mrs.  L.,  458 
Pace  that  kills,  295 
Pady,  James,  385 
Page,    Mary,   300 
Thomas,  286 
Pail  with  water  fill'd,  306 
Painswick,  Glos,   175 
Painted   in   water-colours,    287 
Painters,  367,  422 
Paisley,  Low  Churchyard,  69 
Pakefield,  Suffolk,  50,  234 
Palavicini,  Sir  Horatio,  71 
Paleolithic  burial,  5 


Palestine,  263 
Palfreyman,  John,  336 
Palling,  Norfolk,  206 
Palmer,  Thomas,  53 
Pan  or  pitcher,  368 
Paradise,  flower  in,  196 
Paralised,  never    known    to  be, 

340 
Pardon  bell,   142 
Paris,  catacombs  at,  12 

cemetery  at,  8 

Les  Saints  Innocents,  190 

Montmartre,   424 

Pere  la  Chaise,  8,  429 

St.  Genevieve,  425 

Scotch  College,  267 
Paris,  Matthew,  quoted,  262 
Parish  clerks,  271-277,  346 

clerk,  son  of,  323 

Clerks,   Company  of,   13 
Parker,  Jane,  375 

John,  417 
Parkes,    John,    297 
Parkyns,     Sir    Thomas,     Bart., 

293 
Parminter,  Catherine,  88 
Parr,  Old,  211,  212,  286 

Thomas,    211,    212,    286 
Parsees,   burial  of,   28 
Particles,   131 

Partridge,  almanack-maker,  384 
Pasco,  Ann,   337 
Passenger,  ,  451 

stay,  417,  419 
Passing  bell,  141 
Paston,   Erasmus,  66 

Sir   John,    feast  at    funeral 
of,  217 
Paston,  Norfolk,  66 
Patch,  a  jester,  353 
Patcham,   Sussex,  313,  314 
Patison,  Susan,  178 
Patriarchs.      See   Longevity. 
Patrington,  Yorks,  191 
Paulerspury,   Northants,  377 
Paw,  give  us  your,  351 
Pawson,  Mary,  449 
Paynter,  John,  66 
Paytown,  Matthew,  415 
Peace  and  quietness'  sake,  455 
Pearce,    Richard,    355 
Pearse,  John  and  Jane,  74 
Pease,   Solomon,   454 
Peckham,   Sir  Robert,   264 
Pedigrees,  Welsh,  317,  445 
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Pedlars,  289,  376,  377 
Peirce,  Thomas,  369 
Penance,  109 
Penny,   Mrs.,   119 
Penshurst,  Kent,  236 
Pentewan,  Cornwall,  330 
Pentreath,  Dolly,  204,  205 
Penworthara,  Lanes,  24 
Pepper,   William,   387 
Pere  la  Chaise,  8,  429 
Periwig'd  with  snow,  237 
Periwinkle-seller,  386 
Perpendicular,  walked  the  way 

of  God,  454 
Persian  epitaph,  79 
Perth,   Duchess  of,  267 
Peter  de  Rupibis,  268 
Peterboro'    Cathedral,    69,    124, 

192,  271.  375 
Peterchurch,   Herefords,  301 
Petersfield,  Hants,  348 
Peti-canon,  236 
Petronia,  37 
Petrus,   35 

Pettigrew  quoted,   178,  260,  393 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  89,  287 
Phelps,  William  Richard,   253 
Philip  le  Hardi,   262 
Phillip ,  273 

Bone,  333 
Phillips,  Charles  Claudius,  359 

John,  456 
Philcetius,  36 
Philonicus,  36 
Philpots,  Richard,  222 
Phippen,  Owen,  250 
Phoenix  bud,  65 

lived  a,  325 
Phonetic  epitaph,  448 
Physic,  301 
Physicians,  three,  171 

where  few,  rise,  456 
Pickering,  Vorks,    183 
Pickle,  in  a  sad,  323 
Pic-woman's  epitaph,    130 
Pig  and  Whistle,  landlady  of, 
222 

of  Luneberg,  228 
Pill  cochia,  323 
Pilot  (a  horse),  229 
Pilton,  Devon,  255 
Pin  in  throat,  325 
Pirate,  251,  252,  311 
Pirou,  epitaph  by,   17 
Pisa,  Italy,  campo  santo,  8,  429 


Pistol,  aot  one  of  the  new  kind, 

455 
Pitcher  or  pan,  368 
Pitman,   Mary,  448 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  U.S.A.,  457 
Pitullock,  Andrew,  419 
Plain,  she  was,  344 
Planted    tree   that    made   coffin, 

414 
Plato,  34 

epitaph  by,  36 
Players,  stage,  356,  357 
Playing-cards,   391 
Ploughman,  epitaph  on,  335 
Plumber,   390 
Plumstead,  Kent,  216 
Plymouth,  Devon,  165 

St.  Andrew's,  105 
Poacher's   friend,  433 
Pocock,  R.,  347 
Pod,  only  his,  454 
Poetic  epitaphs,  281-285 
Poets,  130,  362-366 
Poet's  fate,  366 
Poisoning,  314,  315,  323 
Poligamie,  chaste,  80 
Politian,  430 

Pollexfen,    Sir   Henry,   336 
Pomponazzi,  428 
Pontanus,  Jovianus,  427 
Poode,  Elizabeth,  171 
Poole,  Dorset,  347 
Poor,  epitaphs  on  the,  332-335 
Pope,  Alexander,  338 

epitaphs    by,    16,    308,    337, 

338,  363 

on  burial  in  lace,  11 
Pope's  tax-collector,  71 
Port,  heavenly,  256 

wine,  224 
Port,  Thomas,  298 
Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  433 
Porter,  hall,  387 

to  the  gates  of  heaven,  273 
Portledge,  Cornwall,  90 
I'ortlemouth,  Devon,  314,  315 
Portsmouth,  184,  185 

Cemetery,  288 
Posterity,  here  lies,  167 
Potion,  197 

Potter,  John,  D.D.,  230 
Potterne,  Wilts,   178,  278 
Potters,  368,  369 
Potticary,  Hester,  155 
Poundstock,  Cornwall,  345 
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Pox,  plaguey,  195 

Praise,  excessive,  97-99 

Prelacy,  against,  415-420 

Prelate,  a  German,  421 

Premature  burial,  28 

Presbytery  and  prelacy,  416, 
418 

Press,  printing,  137 

Preston,   Robert,   225 

Preux  Abeby,  261 

Prideux,  John,  154 

Priest,  kill-,  112 

Priests,  232-241 

Priest's  wife,  Roman,  37 

Primitius,  35 

Printers,  377,  378 

Priors  Marston,   Warwicks,   341 

Pritchard,  Richard  and  Mary, 
180 

Prize,  a  double,  349 

epitaphs,  135,  139,  293 
fighters,  292,  293 

Probationer,  197 

Proctor,  Thomas,  346 

Prodigal  son,  198 

Profane  epitaphs,   15,   143-145 

Professional  men,  349-367 

Prosser,  John,   165 

Prynne,  William,  351 

Pryor,  Matthew,  365 

Public-house,    landlady  of,    222 

Publicans,  213-227,  400 

Puckering,  Cisseley,   146 

Pugilists,  292,   293 

Pump,  thump  from,  301 

Punch,  186 

Punning  allusions,  68-70,  73-75, 
81,  86,  87,  88,  89,  93, 
119,  121,  123-127,  130, 
i34-i39>  i7o»  209,  215, 
223,  237,  239,  257,  275, 
289,  301,  303,  338,  344, 
347.  358-360,  366,  371, 
372,  376,  37^y  380,  39». 
393.  399.  435.  443 

Purcell,  Henry,  358 

Purday,   Edward,   318 

Purdon,  Edward,  392 

Purgatory,  234 

Purland,  Samuel  and  John, 
194 

Pusey,  Berks,  328 

Pussick,  George,  390 

Puzzles,  156-164,  368,  424 

Pycroft,  Robert,  105 


Pyne,  Capt.  Valentine,  149 
Pyramids,  i 

Q. 

Quackery,  384,  413 
Quaint  epitaphs,  336-348 
Quaker's  tomb,   184 
Qualis  vita  finis  ita,  131 
Quick  and  the  dead,  135 
Quick,  William,  135 
Quin,  John,   356 
Quinsy,  239 
Quittet,  David,  392 
Quod,  159,  160 


R. 

R.,  I.,  365 

Rabanks,   Samuel,   102 

Rabbit,  epitaph  on,  230,  231 

hole  to  spair,  411 
Racket,  John,   103 
Radnage,  Bucks,  26 
Railway  accidents,  298,  317 

engine-driver,  381 

first,  452 

station-master,  317 
Rainham,  Kent,  66 
Rainsbrough,  Col.  Thomas,  314 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  78 
Ralph,  a  pedlar,  289 

William,   382 
Ran  Dan,  Nanna,  446 
Rand,  Edward,  226 
Randall,  John,  222 

Katherine,    151 
Raper,  Henry,  95 
Rashleygh,  Abigail,  192 
Raunds,  Northants,  56 
Rawlinson,  Dr.   Richard,   267 

Elizabeth  and  Dorothy,  192 
Raymour,  William,  327 
Razor,  322 

death  by,  456 
Read  till  your  eyes  ache,  366 
Reading,  Berks,  145 
Rebus,  65 
Receiver  for  the  King,  84 

of  college  rents,  85 
Rectors,  232-241 
Red-coats,  bloodthirsty,  417 
"Red   Cross  Knight,"  probable 

origin  of,  64 
Red-nosed  ballad-maker,  224 
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Redemption,  human,   156 
Reed,  Isaac,  366,  367 

John,  62 

Rev,  Matthew,  412 

William,  54 
Reeve,  Robert,  345 
Refining-pot,  339 
Regicide,  151,  152,  434 
Registers,    13 

Registration  of   births,   213 
Reid,  Janet,   226 

Thomas,   216 
Reigns,  life  in  several,  203-213. 

See  Longevity 
Remains,  curse  on  disturber  of, 

77.  78 
rambling,  180 
Remarkable  persons  and  events, 

430-442 
Remember    me   when    forgotten, 

165 
Renie,  John,  163 
Renny,   Doctor,   26 
Reson,  Ellen,  80 
Respice  finem,   106,  107 
Resurgam,  130,  134 
Resurrection,   bodily,   339,    340 
Reuch,  Nathaniel,  204 
Reynell,  Richard  and  Lucy,  150 
Rhodes,  John,  113 
Ribchester,  Lanes,  282 
Rich,  William,  176 
Richard  L,  261 

III.,  59,  60 

brother  of  Henry   III.,   262 
Richards,  Richard,  301 
Richardson,     John,     showman, 
201 

Margaret,  243 
Richmond,  John,  415 

Leigh,  epitaph  by,  196 
Richmond,  Vorks,  247,  287 
Ricketts,  Sarah,  344 
Ricular,  Mary,  454 
Ridiculous  epitaphs,   286-291 
Rigg  family,  305 
Ri:,'ht  of  way,   14 
Ki.ij,'  in  fish,  94 
Ringer,  380 
Ringing,    141,    142,    276.       See 

Hells. 
Ripon,  York.s,  95,  191,  332,  395 
Ripple,  Glos,  345 
Rivett,  Jane,  172 
Riviere,  Abb6  do  la,  139 


Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  46 
of  Gloucester  on  Henry  L, 
216,  217 

Roberts,  Phillip,  333 

Robertson,  Andrew,  i66 
Isobel,  410 

Robin,  228 
Hood,  46 

Robinson,  Margaret,  344 

Roch,   Robert,  236 

Rochdale  Parish  Church,  186 

Rochester,   Kent,  345,  399 

Rochford,     Lord,    epitaph     by, 

384.  38s 
Rocks,  387 

Rockcliffe,  Cumb.,  269 
Rocket,  sky-,  318,  319 
Rogers,    Henry,    161 

Mary,   92 

Rebecca,  447 
Rogues,  hated  of,  388 
Roman  catacombs,  6 

cemeteries,  6 

coffins,  9 

cremation,  30 

epitaphs,  35-38 

inscriptions,  16 

memorials  in  England,  38 

numerals    in    chronograms, 

154,  X55 
religion,  249 

Rome,  264,  426-8 

Aurelian  Gate,  77 
Callatine  Way,  37 
Christian  churches  in,  6 
Christians  in,  6,  35,   36 
St.  Maria  Scala  Cceli,  36 

Romford,  Essex,  59 

Ronaldson,  Mary,  312 

Rongleigh,  George,  370 

Roof   rebound,  273 

Rookhill,  309 

Rope-maker,  391 
-walking,  320 

Rosamond,  Fair,  44,  45 

Rosanna,  Wicklow,  382 

Rose,  John,  306 

Rose-water,  234 

Rotherham,   Vorks,   343 

Rothesay,  N.B.,  184 

Rouen,    France,   261,   264 

Round,   Nicholas,   304 

Row,   Francis,   273 

Rowe,  Mrs.,  174 
Sir  Henry,  383 
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Roxburgh,  N.B.,  208,  246 

Roy,  Janet,  412 

Royston,  Herts,  59 

Royston,  Sarah,  298 

Ruby,  231 

Rufford  Abbey,  220 

Rugby,  first  headmaster  of,  237 

Rumbold,  Stephen,  204,  295 

Run  over,   194 

Runner,  a,  297 

Rushlights,  382 

Russell,  Richard,  98 

Ruthwell,  N.B.,   148 

Rutter,  Samuel,  238 

Ryde,   I.W.,   St.   Thomas's,   281 


S. 


Sacrilegious  epitaphs,  15 

Saddleworth,  Yorks,  121 

Sailor,  female,  251 

Sailor's  bride,  172 

Sailors,    104,    125^    166,   249-257, 

279>  3".  343 
Saint,  a  true,  148 
Saints  rejoice,  and  so  do  I,  179 
St.  Alban,  39 
St.  Albans,  Herts,  48 

Abbey,  39,  180,  290 

St.  Peter's,  53,  68,  232,  233 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  146 

Cathedral,  411 
St.  Asaph,  Flints,  240 
St.  Augustine,  39 
St.   Briavels,  Glos,   114 
St.   Buryan,    Cornwall,   58,   90 
St.   Cue,  Cornwall,  173 
St.  Decumans,  Som.,  71 
St.   Denis,   France,   262,   264 
St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  68 
St.  George,  193 

St,  Germain's,  Isle  of  Man,  238 
St.  Irvan,  Cornwall,  98 
St.  John,  Oliver,  52 
St.   Lawrence,  Kent,  339 
St.   Maur,  Laurence  de,  232 
St.  Michael's    Penkevil,     Corn- 
wall, 63 
St.  Michael's  merchant,  450 
St.    Ninians,    Stirling,   411 
St.    Paul,    Cornwall,    204,    205 
St.   Peter's,   Kent,  296,   320 
St.    Stephen    Dunheved,    Corn- 
wall, 77 


St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,   259 
St.    Uny-Crowan,    Cornwall,   90 
Salisbury,  Wilts,   127,  296 

Cathedral,  55 
Sail,  Norfolk,  55 
Salt  rheum,  454 
Salts,  Epsom,  299 
Saltford,  Som.,  300 
Saltkill,  Mary,  107 
Samsqn,   Kentish,   296 
San  Francisco,  452 
Sanctus  bell,  142 
Sang  himself  to  heaven,   277 
Sanills,   Samuel,  342 
Sannazarius,  epitaph  by,  426 
Saratoga,  U.S.A.,  454 
Sarcasm,  343 
Sarcophagus,  9 
Sardanapalus,  32 
Sark,  Hotel  Dixcart,  228 
Sarnesfield,  Herefs,  356 
Saul,    Daniel,   388 

King,   30 
Saunders,    Barbara,    302 

Rebecca,  302 

sisters,  302 
Saundersfoot,  Pemb.,  299 
Sausage-maker,  455 
Savage,    Robert    and    Christine, 

55 
Saviour's  concert,  359 
Sawtre,  Sir  William,  23 
Saxon  cross,  43 

epitaphs,  39-43 
Saxons,   Queen  of   West,   40 
Scab  of  the  Church,  loi 
Scales,  Daniel,  313,  314 
Scaly s,    Elizabeth   Lady,   62 
Scarleit,  R.,  271 
Scatcherd,  Richard  and  Susan, 

331 
Sceptre  and  spade,  412 
Schink,  Caspar,  427 
Schoolmaster,  305 
Scold,  455 
Scones,  215 
Scot,  Robert,  415 
Scot,  tiger  rather  than  a,  419 
Scott,  Annabella,  430 

George,  344 

John,  315 

Margaret,  210 

Master,  107 

Saunders,  116 
Scottish  Covenanters,  415-420 
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Scottish  epitaphs,  405-420 
Scriptural  epitaphs,  327-329 
Scrivcnor,  William,  290 
Scrope,  Capt.   Gervase,  244 
Sculptur'd  tombs,   364 
Scuttleful  of  dust,  399 
Sea,  burial  at,   14 

deaths  at,  249-257 

fishermen,  396,  397 

rouling  in,  172 
Seas  of  heavenly  love,  305 
Seaham,  Durham,  376 
Seamen,   104,   125,   166,  249-257, 

279.  3".  343 
Seek,  that,   114 
Seidlitz  powder,   burst   through 

drinking,  454 
Selby,  Dorothy,  443 
Selby,  Yorks,  273 
Self,  battle  of,  247 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  252 
Sellers,  Isaac  and  Ann,  357 
Selston,  Notts,  438 
Septimia,  37 

Servant,  deaf  and  dumb,  259 
Servants,  332-335 
Service,    never   missed    Sunday, 

271 
Sevenoaks,   Kent,  22,  325 
Seventeen  mistaken  for  seventy- 
one,  347 
Sevill,  Samuel,  95 
Seward,  Anna,  on  garlands,  85 
Sewell,  Joseph,  185 
Seymour,  Jane,  65 
Sextons,  271-277,  315 
Shadrach,  188 
Shakespeare,  William,  76 

epitaph  from,  390 

epiUphs  by,  393 

what  he  writ,  356 
Shaughsware,   Hadgi,  79 
Shaw,   Kliza,  209 
She's  at  rest  and  so  am  I,  179 
Sheep  to  the  slaughter,  192 
Sheep-biter,  326 
Sheffield,    St.    Peter's,   203 
Shelford,  Little,  Cambs,  47 
Shelled  out  his  soul,  454 
Shenstone,  lines  by,  398 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  180 
Shepherd's  grave,  26 
Sherborne,   Dorset,   137 
Shercliffe,  Thomas,  330 
Shermendine,  Zadock,  242 


Shifnal,  Salop,  210 

Shine,  Owen,  209 

Ship,  Hannah,  375 

Ship,  comparison  to,  338 

Shipowner,   57 

Shipwreck,  immunity  from,  256 

"Shirt,   Song  of  the,"  134 

Shoes,  bodies  like,  399 

thin,  324,  325 
Shoemakers,  223,  375,  376,  406 
Shore,  John,  288 
Shoreham,   Sussex,   104 
Short  epitaphs,  128-135 
Shorthand,  Elizabethan,  272 
Shorthose,  Thomas,  448 
Shot  accidentally,  455,  456 

paid   my,   398 
Shottesbrook,  Berks,  129 
Shrew,    121 
Shrewsbury,  St.  Chad's,  278 

St.  Giles's,  131 

St.   Julian's,  349 

St.  Mary's,  320 
Shrouds,  10 

Shroudless  burial,  444,  445 
Shute,  Mr.,  454 
Shylock,  133 

Sighed   her  life  away,    195 
Silence !  134 

self-imposed,  437 
Silk-mercer,  383 

-weaver,  388 
Silkstone,  Yorks,  369 
Silo,   Prince,  163 
Similitude,  308-401 
Simonburn,  Northumb.,  430 
Simonides,  epitaphs  by,  34 
Simpkin,  William,  305 
Simpson,  Jeremiah,  176 

Thomas,  407 
Singer,  360 
Singleton,  Mary,  309 
Sinner,  a  contrite,  129 
Sinners,   greatest  of,   129 
Sister,     mistress,    mother,    and 
wife,  436 

not  have  missed  her,  2SS 
Sisters,      five,       married       five 

bishops,  430 
Sittingbourne,   Kent,   171 
Skip{>er,  James,  275 
Skipworth,  Richard,  53 
Skirlaw,  Walter,  264 
Skull  and  crossbones,  8a 

burial,  260-270 
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Skull  formed  into  a  cup,  270 
Skye,  Isle  of,  215 
Sky-rocket,  318,  319 
Slave  trade,  240,  458 

woman,  458 
Sleaford,  Lines,  389 
Sleath,  Robert,  385 
Slew  at  Waterloo,  245 
Slough,  Bucks,  295 
Slough,  Nathan,  412,  413 
Small,  John,  348 
Smallest    woman    in    kingdom, 

440 
Smith,  Annie,  166 

Christopher,  372 

John,  455 

John    the,    49 

Lucretia,  437,  438 

Mary,  169 

Sir  John,  58 

Thomas,  49 

William,  379 
Smithereens,  blown  to,  428 
Smooth  tall,  147 
Smugglers,  313 
Snails,   lovely,  380 
Snell,  Mary,  303 

Richard,  324 
Snodland,  Kent,  53 
Snow,  358 

periwig'd  with,  237 
Snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  253 
So,  John,  410 
So  So,  410 

Soame,   Frances,   195 
Sober  man,  225 
Soham,  Cambs,  210 
Solder  will  not  run,  390 
Soldier,   a  good,  247 
Soldiers,  242-248,  428 

centenarians,  207 

female,  246-248 

two  murdered,   246 
Somerleyton,    Suffolk,   51 
Somers,  Will,  353 
Somerville,     William,     epitaph 

by,  282,  283 
Son  and  father,  87 
Sophier,  289 
Sophocles,  33 
Soul  bell,  141 

receive   my   silly,   409 

spelling  of,  64,  70 
Souter,  406 
South  Cave,  Yorks,  331 


South  Mimms,  Middx.,  233 

Molton,  Devon,  196 
Southampton,   401 
Southill,  Beds,  252 
Southward,  Jonathan,  373 
Southwell,    Notts,    175,   380 
Southwold,     Suffolk,     197,    311 

370 
Spade  and  sceptre,  412 

Death's,  279 

resigned   his,   273 
Sparta     Diggings,     California, 

455 
Speaker     of      the      House     of 

Commons,  67 
Spearing,  John,  360 
Spectacles,  inventor  of,  421 
Speid,  Alexander,  408 
Spells,  413 

Spenser,  Edmund,  364 
Speusippus,  epitaph  by,  34 
Spirits,  drinking,  213-227,  254 
Spit,  how  he,  358 
Spitalfields  weaver,  388 
Spiteful  epitaphs,    112-118 
Spofforth,  Yorks,  258 
Spoke  no  more,  never,  391 
Spong,  John,  372 
Sportsmen,  233,  292-297 
Spotted  boy,  201 
Spragge,  Ann,  251 
Sprague,  Ruth,  456 
Spratt,  Frederick,  428 
Spurrer,  Walter,   193 
Spycer,  John,  54 
Sta  sol  ne  moveare,  421 
Stage,  life's  a,  274 
Stalham,  Norfolk,  206 
Stamford,   433 

St.  John's,  387 
Stanton  Harcourt,   Oxon,  308 

Lacy,  Salop,  220 
Staplehurst,    Kent,   399 
Stare,  made  me,  290 
Starling,  John,  274 
Starvation,  366 
Stat  ut  vixit  erecta,  208 
Station  pass'd,  each,  381 
Station-master,  317 
Staunton,  children  of  Edmund, 

D.D.,  328 
Staverton,  Devon,  303 
Steel,  Patrick,  404 
Steeple,  burial  in,  208 

fall  from,  432 
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Stephen,  260 

beat  time,  359 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,   272 
Stevens,  Grace,  139 
Stewart,  Archibala,  415 

James,  407 

Jean,  148,  190 
Stick,  took  a,  and  banged  her, 

185 
Stiller,  Peter,  126 
Stingo,  221,  226 
Stirling,   N.B.,   226,   400 

Earl  of,  117 

St.  Ninians,  411 
Stockdale,  Edward,  382 
Stocke,  fruit  of  old,  340 

Rev.,    340 
Stocker,  Manetta,  440 
Stodeley,  Sir  John,  234 
Stoke,  Guildford,  401 

d'Abernon,   Surrey,  47,  63 

Holy    Cross,    Norfolk,    200, 
201 

-in-Teignhead,  Devon,  82 

Rochford,  Lines,  52 
Stokenham,  Devon,  151 
Stone  Age  burial,  5 
Stone  coffins,  9 

do  not  sit  on,  347 
Stone,  Captain  Thomas,  8g 

Mr.,  121 

Sir    William   and    Barbara, 

74 
Stone-cutters,  stop,  you,  456 
Stoneleigh,  VVarwicks,   120 
Stonemasons,  322,  342,  371,  372 
Stones,  Sir  William,  89 
Stop,  traveller,  247 
Storm,   rouse  another,   181 
Storrington,    Sussex,   288 
Stourton  Caundle,  Dorset,  384 
Strabo,  Robert,  379 
Straitoun,    Robert,    and    wives, 

410 
Strand  Magazine  quoted,  455 
Strang,  Christopher,  417 
Strange  burials,  18-31 
Strange,  Hamon  le,  86 
itje,  lawyer,  352 
ford-on-Avon,  76,  92 
Su.iw,  James,  351 
Strratham,  Surrey,  60,  i68,  160 
Strength,    great,    29a,    293,    296, 

345 
Strickland,   Frances,  437 


Strongbow,    Earl   of    Chepstow, 

and  his  son,  45 
Stronge,  Walter,  371 
Strutton,  William,  189 
Stuart,  William,  191 
Stubing,  John,  208 
Stukeley,   Great,   Hunts,  310 
Stumps,   fought  upon,  246,  247 
Sturley,  Luke,  275 
Sudden  death,  325 
Suffling,  James  Miles,  282 

Rev.  Sydney,  444 

Stanley,   epitaph   on    rabbit 
by,   230,   231 
Suffolk's  (Earl  of)  jester,  355 
Suicides,  14,  456 
Summer-house,   burial   in,   25 
Sun,   light   from  the,  341 
Sunderland,    Durham,   374,   376 

Dock,  306 

William,  176 
Sundial,   348 
Super,  159 

Sups  and  goes  to  bed,  400 
Surgeons,  131,  349 
Surveyor,  381 

underground,  387 
Surviving  son,  here  lies,  165 
Sutton,    Anthony,    235 
Sutton,  Surrey,  316 
Swaffham,  Norfolk,  286 
Swansea,  446 

St.  Mary's,  331 
Sweets  and  bitters,  92 
Sweethearts,  330,  331 
Swertius,  epitaph   by,    155 
Swift,   Dean,  epitaphs  by,  384, 

39^ »  3Q3 
Swindel,   Ann,  84 
Swinford,   Katherine,  50 
Sword-bearer,   177 
Swordsmen,  297,  384,  385 
Sykes,  John,  455 
Symbols,  82 

T. 

Table,  knock  under  the,  187 
Tailrour,  a,  409 
Talked  till  death,  347 
Tall  is,  Thomas,  359 
Tallow-chandler,'  382 
Tambour  worker,  380 
Tarn  worth.  Staffs,  aSi 
Tandem  felix,  133 
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Tasmania,  448 
Taunton  bore  him,  444 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  444 
Tax  on  burials,   11 
Tax-gatherer,  390 
Taylor,    E.    S.,    translation   by, 
162 
John,  319 

John  and  Hannah,  369 
Samuel,   361 
Thomas,   166 
Tea,  186 

Tear,  Daniel,  209 
Tears,  drowned  in,  424 
happy  in  her,  209 
Teardale,   Margaret,   203-213 
Tedstone-de-la-Mere,  Herefs,  91 
Teeth,  145 
Teetotaler,  226 
Telegraph,   first,  452 
Temple,  Sir  William,  19,  267 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  453 
Tennis-ball,  244 
Tertullian  on  symbols,  83 
Tetbury,   Glos,  95 
Test,  that  cursed,  416 
Tewkesbury,  Glos,  259,  262 
That    I    gave,    136.     See    under 
What 
I  spent,  &c.,  68,  70,  81 
which  was,  &c.,  93 
Thaw,   likely  to,   342 
Theodore,         Archbishop         of 
Canterbury,  40 
King,  439 
Therapia,    Constantinople,    428 
Thermopylae,  Pass  of,  34 
Thespia,     Constantinople,     255, 

256 
Thigh,  take  his,  354 
Thin  Beard,  393 
Thirst,  great,   130.     See  Drink- 
ing and  Drunkenness 

Thomas ,  411 

John,   165 

Sarah,  174,  456,  457 
Thompson,  Francis,  220 
Gabriel,  418 
Thomas,   374 
William,    147 
William  and   Sarah,   343 
Thorne,  Robert,  417 
Thorpe's   curse,    135 
Thread,  cut  thy,  388 
Thrusts  like  lightning,  385 


Thumb,  mason,  372 
Thunder,   killed   by,   457 
Thunderidge,  Herts,  87 
Thunderstorms,  307-309 
Thurlestone,  Devon,  81 
Thursday,  on  a,  438 
Thurston,  Norfolk,  89 
Thwaite,  Norfolk,  313 
Thynne,  Thomas,   312 
Ticefsp,  &c.,   164 
Tickhill,  Yorks,  209 
Tiddison,  William,  420 
Tie  bindeth,  424 
Tiger,  killing,  244 

rather  than  a  Scot,  419 
Tighe,  H.,  epitaph  by,  382 
Tilney,   Essex,  48 
Timber  on  me  fell,  321 
Time,  120 

the  auctioneer,  378 

was    .    .    .    and  will  be,  109 
Timocreon,   34 
Timocritus,  35 
Timon,  34 

Tindall,  Ursula,  449 
Tinplate-worker,   386 
Tinsel  trash  of  state,  364 
Tintagel,  Cornwall,  308 
Tipper,  Thomas,  221 
Tired,  always  was,  334 
Tite,  heel  macke  me,  278 
Tiverton,  Devon,  374 
To-day  and  to-morrow,   103 
Toddington,  Beds,  80 
Toll,  Thomas,  147 
Tollemache,    Sir    Lionel,    Bart., 

98 
Toll  gate-keeper,    385 
Tolling  bells,   141 
Tom,  young,  286 
Tombs,  lamps  near,  :^y 

neighbouring,   36 

remarkable,  18 

symbols  on,  82 
To-morrow  and  to-day,   103 
Tongue,      woman's      uncontrol- 
lable, 446,  455 
Tongues,  thre«,  430,  431 

two,  431 
Tooke,  John  Home-,  341 
Topers.       See      Drinking      and 

Drunkenness. 
Topham,  John,  343 

John  and  Edward,  447 
Torrington,  Devon,  97 
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Torryburn,    Fifes,    223,    411 
Towers    of    Death    or    Silence, 

28 
Town  clerk,  392 
Trade  emblems,  83 
Trades,  various,  368-393 
Tramp  to  heaven,  376 
Tranent,  West  Churchyard,  144 
Trapp,   Joseph,    D.D.,    ig6 
Trappis,  Robert,  64 
Traveller,  Death  and  the,  55 
Tray,  dog,  333 
Trees  in  graves,  21 
Tregeare,  Richard,  90 
Trembras,  John,  63 
Trewoolf,  Levelis,  90 
Trice,  295 
Trigg,  farmer,  22 
Tripe-seller,   160 
Tripp,   Thomas,   306 
Trollop,  Robert,  447 
Trouble  U,  105 
Trueman,  Joan,  302 
Trumpeter,   358 
Truro,  St.   Mary's,  250 
Tulley,  Capt.,  177 

Richard,  177 
Tunstall,  Bryan,  395 

Dr.,  translation  by,  162 
Turar,   Thomas,    398 
Turkish  cemeteries,  8 
Turner,  Andrew,   117 

J-   J..  259 

Michael,  277 
Turnpike-keeper,   385 
Turtle  and  dove,   169 
Tutor,  appcynt  him,  O  Sawtan, 

412 
Twickenham,  John,  230 

Middx.,   338 
Twiddly,    James,    epitaph    by, 

275 
Twins,  aged   fifty-three,   dying 
on  same  day,  435 
epitaphs  on,  200,  201,  444 
Twisting  words,  146 
Two    bodies    to    represent    six 
persons,  424 
grandmothers,  &c.,  157 
in  one,  89 
Tycr,  Ralph,  B.D.,  237 
Type,  worn-out,  377 
Tyrants,  haughty,  283 
Tyre,  Thomas,  ^77 
Tyrwhitt,  Rev.  Jonn,  224 


U. 

Ulverston,  Lanes,   181 
Umbrella,  290 
Underground  surveyor,  387 
Undertaker,  387 

exhorted  to  mend  his  ways, 
107 
Underwood,  257 
United  States,  epitaphs  in,  452- 

458 

Unmarried  as  yet,  336 
Unus  agni  usui,  148 
Unworthy's  worthiness,  183 
Up  we  go,  144 
Upcher,  Ursula,  449 
Upper  Denton,   Cumb.,  203 
Upright  burial,  22,  132,  208,  365 
Upton,   Bucks,  295 

-on-Severn,  Glos,  223 
Uric,  John,   417 
Urns,  cinerary,  30 
Usurers,  392,   393 


V. 


Vaccination,    194 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  355 
Vanbutchel,  Mrs.,   169,  170 
Vanity,  343 

^11  is,  m 
Vaults,  7 

Vaynor,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  165 
Vecchio,  campo  santo  at,  8 
Venice,    Italy,    St.    Luke's,   428, 

429 
Vere,  Sir  Francis,  73 
Vermont,    U.S.A.,  458 
Vernon,  Thomas,  165 
Vesenbeck,   Jacob,   104 
Vestal  virgins,  23 
Vicars,  232-241 

two,  in  one  grave,  236 
Victor,  the  grand,  297 
Vinsent,   Meagroat,  451 
Vintner,  386 

Violent  epitaphs,  112-118 
Violinist,  359 
Virago,  251 
V'irgil  blush,  let,  338 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  456 
Vocalist,   360 

Vocations,  various,  368-393 
Votis  modestis,  394 
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Vultures,    bodies    devoured    by, 
28,   29 


W. 

W.,  I.,  epitaph  by,  395 
W.  W.,  105 

Waddington,  Lines,  199 

Yorks,  253 
Wade,  Richard  and  Giles,  435 
Wagers,  204,  295,  363,  393 
Wake,  Mr.,  130 
Wakefield,     Wesleyan     Chapel, 

171 
Walcot,  Norfolk,   105,   196,  337 
Walke  by  faith,   147 
Walker,    Faieth,    147 

Rev.  William,  131 

Thomas,  70 
Walking       150       miles       when 

seventy-nine,  210 
Wallas,  Robert,  390 
Wallsend,  376 
Walrond,  Sir  William,  88 
Walsch,  Sir  Thomas,  52 
Walsingham,    Sir   Francis,    150 
Walton,  Izaak,  394,  395 
Walton,  Liverpool,  356 

Surrey,  352,  381 
Walworth,  Sir  William,  50,  51 
Wanlip,  Leics,  52 
Wantage,   Berks,  269 
War,  242-257,  428.    See  Soldiers 

and  Sailors. 
Warburton,  Bishop,  quoted,  347 
Ward,  Charles,  185 

Dr.,  211 

Patrick,  219 
Wardrobe  of  my  dusty  clothes, 

339 
Warminster,  Wilts,  155 
Warner,  Joseph,  124 
Warnham,  Sussex,  277 
Warp  and  woof,  389 
Warren,  Earl  de,  261 
Warrington,  George,  77 
W^arrington,  Lanes,  344 
Warwick,  St.  Mary's,  146 
Washing  clothes,  302 
Watchmakers,  369-371 
Water  in  head,  303 

spill'd,  306 
Waterhouse,  Rev.  J.,  310 


Waterloo,   slew  at,   245 
Waters,   Mary,   191 
Waters,  mineral,  120,  226,  299. 
See      Airthrey,       Bath, 
Cheltenham,  &c. 
Watts,  Catherine,  291 

Clapper,  219 

Sara,   156 
Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  268 
Wayte,  Thomas,  84 
Weapons    buried     with    bodies, 

6 
Weavers,  388,  389 
Webb,  John,  193 

Ursula,  208 

William,   125 
Webster,  John,  194 
Wedding  clothes,  325 
Wedmore,   Som.,   265 
Weep  not  for  me,   140 
Weight,  short  of,  i6i 
Weir,  Thomas,  419 
Wei  by.  Lines,   124 
Well  done,  184 

Wellesley,    H.,    epitaph    trans- 
lated by,  34 
Wells,  James,   108 

John,   93 

John  and  Martha,   172,  306 
Wells  Cathedral,  268 
Welsh  epitaphs,  441,  445 

pedigrees,  317,  445 

words,  442 
Welsh,  William,  419 
Welton,  Yorks,  176,  331 
Wenlock,  William  de,  51 
Wenman,  Richard,  61 
Wentworth,  Maria,  80 
Wesley,  John,  epitaph  by,  197 
West  Allington,  Devon,  115 

Down,  Devon,  116 

Kilbride,  N.B.,  377 

Linton,  Yorks,  120 

Saxons,  Queen  of,  40 

Wickham,  267 
West,  Daniel,  381 

William,  324 
W^esterham,  Kent,  345 
Westham,    Sussex,    257 
Weston,  Richard,  161 
Wet  or  dry  death,  269 
Wethampsted,  John,  epitaph  by, 

234 
Wetheral,  Carlisle,  271 
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Wetherall,  Northumb.,  344 
Weymouth,  Dorset,  8-2 
WTialers,  two,  278,  279 
Whalley,  Abbot  of,  129 

Lanes,  129 
Wharton,  Henry,  431 

Thomas,  Lord,  178,  179 
What  I  am,  &c.,  203.     See  under 
That 

I  gave,  136 

I  spent,  &c.,  68,  70,  81 

I  was,  lib,  131,  423 

we  have  been,  &c.,  93 
VMiatfield,  John,  131 
What's  that  to  you?  331,  404 
WTieatly,  William,  119 
W^heel  that  turns,  389 
Where's  he  gone,  &c.,  105,  389, 
396,  411 

she  is  gone,  &c.,  175 
Whilton,  Warwicks,  25 
Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire,  451 
Whitby,  Yorks,  303,  306 

St.  Mary's,  2cl8,  432 
Whitchurch,  Dorset,  448 
White,  James,  419 

John,  338,  381 

William,  89,  328 
White  Ladies,  Southampton,  401 
Whitehead,  Paul,  267 
Whitnash,  Warwicks,  237,  238 
Whittel,  Hugh,  452 
Whittle,  John,  384 
Whittlebury,  Northants,  325 
Whittlcsea,  Cambs,  223 
Whitwell,  Derbys,  444 
Who  goes  the  soonest,  400 

stays  the  longest,  401 
Wicket,  Death  has  hit  my,  296 
Wickham,  West,  267 
Widdicombe-in-the-Moor,  155 
Wife    {See    also    Wives),    bom- 
bastic epitaph  on,  100 

master  of  my,  342 

on  a,  413 

wore  the  breeches,  180 
Wigborough  Green,  Sussex,  108 
Wight,  Steward  of,  54 
Wigmore,  Herefs,   280 
Wilbraham,  Elizabeth,  83 
Wilde,   Mary,  282 
Wilkinson,  wife  of  Dr.  H.,  119 
Willcock,  Sarah,  279 
William  dc  Wenlock,  51 


William  the  Conqueror,  not  in- 
ferior to,  327 
Williams,  David,  346 

Thomas,  67 
Williamson,  Adam,  138 
Wilmot,  Lady,  269 
Wiltshire  dialect,  200 
Wimbledon,  Surrey,  336,  341 
Wimbledon,    daughter    of     Vis- 
count, 336 
Winchester,  Hants,  317 

Cathedral,   154,  155,  225,  242, 
289,  394 

College,   234 
Winchcombe,  Glos.,   307 
Wind,   lost  all  his,  274 
Windham,  John  and  Elenor,  71 
Windsor,  Berks,  343,  447 
Windsor,  Lord,  265 
Wine,  219-227 

-lees,  87 

merchant,  386 
Wing,  Bucks,  387 
Wingfield,  North,  Derbys,  440 
Winkle-seller,  386 
Winning,  James,  415 
Winter,  Sir  Edward,  244 
Winter's  day,  our  life  is  like  a, 

399.  400 
Winterton,  Lines,  113 
Wisbech,  Cambs,  197 

St.   Peter's,   52 
Wiseley,  Frances  and  Peter,  195 
Wiseman,  William,  105,  337 
Witches,   23 
Withers,  Thomas,  26 
Witney,  Oxon,  61 
Witty  epitaphs,   136-142 
Wives  [See  also  Wife),  97,   168- 
181,  186,  187 

five,  176 

four,    172 

love  of,  182 

on   right  and   left,   329 

plurality  of,  136,  176,  177 

rival,  425 

two,   176 
Wix,  William,  287 
Woking,  Surrey,  9 
Wolford,  Great,  Warwicks,  222 
Wollaston,  Great,  Cheshire,  211, 

212 
Wolstanton,  Staffs,  179 
Wolverhampton,  214,  359 
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VVolverton,  Somerset,  324 
Woman  died  also,  183 

smallest,  in  kingdom,  440 
Solomon  speaks  of,  327 
what  she  should  be,  279 
Womanly  love,  182 
Womb  of  this  tomb,  201 
Wood,  Elizabeth,  88 
Woodbridge,  epitaph  by,  238 
Woodburn,  George,  416 
Woodford  Wells,  Essex,  446 
Wooden  jacket,  103 
Woodhurst,  Hunts,  298 
Wood-notes,   wild  nature,   363 
Woodranger,  382 
Woodton,   Norfolk,   103 
Woof  and  warp,  389 
Woolborough,    Devon,   150 
Woollen  grave-clothes,  10,  11 
Woollett,  392 
Worcester,  176,  385 

Cathedral,  128,  264 
St.  Andrew's,  161 
Word-twisting,  146 
Work,  hard,  334 
too  fast,  322 
Workhouse  governor,  346 
W^orkington,   Cumb.,  311 
World's  mother,  161 
Worme,  Sir  Richard,  69,  124 
Worms,  69,  124 
feast  for,  272 
feed  on  me  [thee],  451 
my  brethren  the,  238 
Worms,  Germany,  423 
Worstead,  Norfolk,  109,  274 
Worth,  Sussex,  276 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  loi 
Wotton,  Surrey,  31,  iii 
Wound  up,  370 
Wrangle,  Lines,  62 
Wray,  William,  287 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  355 
Wrestler,  293 

Wrexham,    Denbighs,    273,    288, 
378 


Wright,  Margaret,  424 

Robert  C,  453 
Writer,  392 
Writes     what    he    could    never 

read,  343 
Wycombe,     High,    Bucks,     399, 

446 
W^ylde,  William,  392 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  139 
Wynn,  Alderman,  294 


Y. 


Yale,  Elisha,  378 

Yarmouth,  Great,  St.  Nicholas*, 

172,  304,  344 
Yates,  Mary,  210 
Yaxley,  Hunts,  266 
Yeovil,  Som.,  193 
Yes  she  was,  288 
Yew-tree,  346 
Yink  on  yis,   383 
Yon  is  coming,  374 
York  Minster,  131 

St.  Lawrence's,  305 

St.  Mary's,  260,  306 

St.  Michael-le-Belfrey,  196 
Yorke,  poor,  133 
Yorkshire   husbandman,    334 
Youlgreave,  Derbys,  361 
Young,   Gawin,   and  wife,    148, 
190 

George,   167 

Thomas,  420 
Young  ladies,  epitaphs  on,  345, 

399 
men,  two,  309 
Youth  at  seventy- four,  344 
eventide  of,  285 


Z. 


Zeno,  St.,  36 

Zoveh,  Abraham,  and  wife,  391 
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ART :    Brasses.     Lace.     Old  Churches.     Heraldry.     Painting. 
AMUSEMENTS:    Cards.     Entertaining.     Photography.     Paper  Work. 
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Art. 


ENGLISH    CHURCH    BRASSES 


FROM    THE    THIRTEENTH    TO    THE     SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 
A   Handbook  for  Antiquaries,  Collectors,  and  others.      With  a  copious  list  of  Churches 

containing  Brasses.     Illustrated  >vith  over  200  examples  reproduced  from  Rubbing. 
Hy  K.  R    siKKLlNfj.  Author  of  "Kpitaphia"  (see  p.  5),  4c.,  Ac.     Ihwy  8ro,  in  cloth  gUt,  price 
10,6.  by  jMjft  10  10. 

A    HISTORY    OF    HAND-MADE    LACE. 

By    .MR.S.      E.     NEVII.L    JAtKSO.N. 

Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  over  aoo  high-class  Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces 
and  their  application  to  Dress. 
In  crcftcn  4(o,  cloth  gilt,  price  18/-,  by  pott  18/6.     Kditivn  de  Lrixf.  on  large  paper,  eontainina  12 
>fjteitrunt  0/  Real  Lace,  handtvtiuly  buuiul  in  full  leather,  gilt,  price  £4/4/-,  by  pott  £4/^/-. 


OLD    ENGLISH     CHURCHES. 

Their   Architecture,    Furniture.    Decorations,    Monuments,    Vestments,     Plate,    Ac. 

Second   and    Enlarged   Edition. 

By  GEO.   CLINCH.   F.G.S.      .Mncnificpntlv  IlluHtratcd.     In  cloth  gilt,  prie«bft,  by  pcetbflQ. 


Church    Festival    Decorations. 

Being  full  Directions  for  Garnishing  Churches   for  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 

Harvest,  and   Notes  on  other  Feasts  and   Festivals  of  the  Church. 
^««<.n.l    E.llllon.     Ke-wrltt«n  an<l  Knlargc*!  by   Krnkst   R.  Slfkli.xj.      Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  pott  2/9. 


Heraldry  for  Amateurs. 

A  Popular  Handbook  for  the  uninitiated  in   Matters  Heraldic.     Including  concise  Direc 
tions  regarding  the  Tracing  of  Pedigrees. 
By  J.  8.  MlLBOlR^iB.    Profusely  Illustrated.    In  cloth,  price  3/6,  by  pott  1,9. 
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Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


ART  {continued). 

PAINTERS   AND   THEIR   WORKS. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the  Thirteenth  Century 
to  the  present  date,  and  the  market  value  of  their  principal  works. 
New  (Second)  Edition.    In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  [I.N  thb  Puess. 


Cleaning  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  Engravings,  &c.    See  page  11. 


Adjusting  and  Repairing  Violins,  'Cellos,  &c.    See  page  11. 


Decorative   Painting. 

A  Practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon  Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper, 
Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone,  Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes. 
By  B.  C.  Saward.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Amusements. 

Cards,  Bridge : 

ITS     WHYS    AND    WHEREFORES. 

The  Game  Taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 

"Scientific   Whist"   and   "Solo    Whist," 

And  by  the  same  Author,  C.  J.  Melrose.    With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.    ITiiid  Edition. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  5;  10.     Jn  half  leather,  gilt  top,  price  5/6,  by  pout  5/10. 


Solo  Whist: 

ITS  WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and 
Illustration    of  the  Game  and   how  to   play  it  successfully.      With    Illustrative   Hands 

printed   in  Colours. 

By  C.  J.  Melrose.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  Z/b,  by  post  3/10  ;  tn  half-leather,  gilt  top,  price  5/6, 

by  post,  bl:  

Scientific   Whist : 

ITS    WHYS    AND    WHEREFORES.       The    Reader  being  taught   by    Reason    rather 
than  by  arbitrary  Rules.     With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours. 
By  C.  J.  Melrose. 

Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half  leatlier,  gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 


Games   of  Patience. 

For  One  or  More  Players.     How  to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience. 
By  M.  VVhitmore  Jones.    Illustrated.    Series  I.,  39  games;  Series  II.,  34  games;    Series 
III.,  33  games ;  Series  IV.,  37  games  ;  Series  V.,  30  games.    Each,  iw  paper,  1/-,  by  podt  1/2. 
The  five  bound  together,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post,  6/4.     Jn  full  leather,  solid  gilt  edges, 
price  10/6,  by  post  10/11. 


En  tertaining. 

Book  of  Conjuring  and   Card  Tricks. 

By   PROFESSOR   R.    KUNARD. 
Being  "The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring"  and  "The  Book  of  Card  Tricks' 
bound  in  one  volume. 
Cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Book  of   Modern   Conjuring. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs. 
By  Professor  R.  Kunard.     Illustrated.    Jn  stiff  boards,  price  2/6,  by  post  219. 


Book  of  Card  Tricks. 

For    Drawing-room    and    Stage    Entertainments    by    Amateurs  ;    with    an    Exposure    of 

Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and   Swindlers. 

Numerous  Illustrations.    By  Professor  R.  Kunard.    Jn  stiff  boards,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 


Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London. 


AMUSEMENTS— Entertaining  ^continued). 

Conjuring  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform  a  Numl>er  of 
Ainusinj<  Tricks,  with  Diitcrams,  where  necessary,  to  explain  exactly  how  the  trick  i* 
(iirried  out.     By  I'lioi  KssoR  Kllis  StaNVON.     In  paper,  price  \:-,bypogt  1/2. 


Conjuring    with    Cards.     Being  Tricks    with    tarda,    and    How    to    Perform  Them.      By 
I'KUKKSSOK  Kllis  Sta.nvo.n.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Fortune  Telling  by  Cards.    Describing  and  Illustrating  the  Methods  by  which  the  would-)>e 
oteuit  tells  Fortunes  by  Cards.   By  I.  B.  Pra.nuley.   lUastrated.   inpayter,prie*\l-,bypott\:2. 


Modern  Palmistry.  An  Kxplanation  of  the  Principles  of  Palmistry  a.s  Practised  to-day. 
By  I.  OXKNKORD.  Author  of  ••  Life  Studies  in  Palmistry."  Numerous  Original  Illustration!i 
by  I*  WlLKl.vs.    Cheap  Edition.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Character  Indicated   by   Handwriting. 

With  Illustrations  in  Support  of  the   Theories  advanced,  taken  from   Autograph  Letters 
of  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Soldiers.  Ecclesiastics,  Authors.   Poets.  Musicians,  Actors,  and 
other  persons.    Second  Kdition. 
By  R.  BaUGHAN.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  23. 


Practical  Ventriloquism.  A  thorouehly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Voice  Tlirowing  an<i 
V(M.al  Mimicry,  Vocal  Intitrumentation,  Ventriloouial  Figures,  Entertaining,  Ac.  By  Bobbrt 
liA.MHO.Nr.     Numerous  Ulustr&tions.    Cheap  Edition.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Bunkum   Entertainments. 

A    Collection    of    Original     Laughable     Skits     on     Conjuring,    Physiognomy,    Juggling, 

Performing    Fleas,    Waxworks,     Panorama,    Phrenology,     Phonograph,    Second     Sight, 

Lightning  Calculators,  Ventriloquism,  Spiritualism,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  Humorous 

Sketches,   Whimsical   Recitals,   and    Drawing-room  Comedies. 

By  Robert  Ga.nthony.    Illustrated.    In  cloth,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/S. 


Modern  Ma^lc  Lanterns.  A  CSuide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical  lantern,  for  the  Use 
nf  Knttrtuiners,  Ix'cturers.  Photographers,  Teachers,  and  others.  By  R.  CHILD  Baylky. 
Second   Eilition.      Ilhistraled.      In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Photography. 


Photo  Printing.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Popular  Photographic  Printing  Papers  and  their 
TreainiLtit,  ii«aling  with  the  leading  kinds  of  i».().F..  Broini<le,  Platinotype.  Carl>on,  Self- 
Toning,  and  (;aH Light  PajwrM.  Hy  Hector  Maclkan,  F.R.P.b.  .Second  Edition.  IUu.h 
tinted.     In  i>aper,  pncr  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Modern  Photography  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  fur  all  Photogrsplier* 
except  thoMendvanctd  in  the  Art.  New  (Sixth)  Edition.  Entirely  Revised  and  bruugnt  up 
to  date  by  C.  Wkli»or.ne  Piper.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Home  Portraiture  for  Amateur  Photographers.  Being  the  result  of  many  years'  inceeaant 
work  in  the  production  of  Portraits  "at  home."  By  P.  R.  Salmon  (RicuahO  PknlakK). 
late  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Sewt.  Fully  Illustrated.  .Second  Edition.  Refised.  In  paper 
price  1,  by  pott  12. 


Various, 

Instructive    and    Ornamental    Paper    Work. 

A  practical  book  on  the  making  of  flowers  and  many  other  articles  for  artistic  decoration. 
including  a  graduated  course  of  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  for  children  five  to  twelvr 
years  of  age.  Especially  useful  as  preparatory  exercises  to  the  making  of  artificial  flowers 
in  silk  and  velvet,  increasing  that  dexteritv  of  hand  and  niceness  ol  finish  so  necessary 

to  sucn  work. 
By  Mrs.  L.  Walker.     Fully  Illustrateil.    In  croten  Ato.  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6.  by  pott  3  11. 

All  Books  mre  Nett. 


Fublislied  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


Collecting. 


OLD     ENGLISH     FURNITURE 

OF    THE    i6th,    17th,    AND    i8th    CENTURIES.       A   COMPLETE    GUIDE     TO 
CONNOISSEURS    AND   COLLECTORS  OF   OLD  ENGLISH    FURNITURE. 
By  G.  Owen  Whkklkr.     Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Photographs  of   Representative  Pieces 
specially  prepared  for  this  work.     Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
additional  Illustrations.     Iri  clolh  gilt,  gilt  top,  pi-ice  lOjb,  by  pout  11/-. 


EARLY    ENGLISH    GLASS 

OF    THE  i6th,   17th,   AND  18th  CENTURIES.      A  Handbook  for  the  Collector. 
By  Daisy  Wilmer.     Splendidly  Illustrated  from   Photographs  of    Representative  Pieces 

taken  from  the  Collections  of  the  Author  and  others. 
Jn  cloth  gilt,  gilt  tup,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/9. 


EARLY   ENGLISH    SILVER   &    SHEFFIELD 

PLATE. 

A    PRACTICAL  GUIDE    FOR    COLLECTORS.  [IN  THE  PRESS. 


ENGLISH  POTTERY   AND   PORCELAIN. 

A  Guide  for  Collectors.     Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and 
the  Marks  used  by  the  different  Makers.      With  some  account  of  the  latest  values  realised. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman  and  Aubrey  Gunn.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  bjb,  by  jMSt  6/10. 


A   Guide   to   English   Pattern   Coins, 

In  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter,  from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  Rev.   G.   F.    Crowther,   M.A.      Illustrated.      Jn    cloth   gilt,    price   5/-,    by   pout   5/3. 

A   GUIDE    TO    THE    COINS    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND    IRELAND, 

IN    GOLD,  SILVER,    AND   COPPER,  FROM   THE    EARLIEST    PERIOD    TO  1905, 

WITH     THEIR     VALUE. 
By  the   late  Colonel  W.    Stewart   Thorburn.      Fourth  Edition.      Revised   and    Enlarged 

by  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.      With   42  Plates  illustrating  over  360  Coins.      Jn  cloth  gilt, 

vrice  10/6,  by  post  10/10.  

English    Antiquities. 

The  Collection  of  Curios  of  the  Palaeolithic,  Neolithic,  Bronze,   Iron,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Mediaeval  Times,  with  a  concise  Dictionary  of  Terms,  &c. 
By  George  Clinch.   F.G.S.,  Author  of  "Old  English  Churches."     Illustrated. 
Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  6/6,  by  post  6/10. 


ENGRAVINGS    AND    THEIR   VALUE. 

A   DICTIONARY  OF  ALL  THE  GREATEST  ENGRAVERS  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 
By  J.  H.  Slater.     Third  Edition.     Revised,  with  an  Appendix  and  Illustrations,  and  with 

Prices  obtained  at  Auction,  Ac,  for  representative  specimens.     Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  15/-, 

by  post  15/5. 

Cleaning  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  EngraYings,  &c.    See  page  11. 


Illustrated   Sporting  Books 

AND  THEIR  VALUES.     Dealing  with  English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy 

Character,  and  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.     A  very  valuable  book  to  all  Owners 

or  Collectors  of  old  Sporting  Books  or  Prints.     Many  a  valuable  old  print  has  been  thrown 

away  for  want  of  just  such  information  as  this  book  gives. 

By  J.  H.  Slater,  Author  of  *'  Library  Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  «fec.     Jn 

cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4.  

Autograph  Collecting. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and  Historical  Students.    The  Selection  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forgeries,  &c.,  &c.,  with  numerous  Facsimiles  for 
Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive  Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting. 
By  Henry  T.  Scott,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Ac.     Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

All  Books  are  Nett, 


Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London. 


COLLECTING    {continued). 

WAR   MEDALS   AND    DECORATIONS. 

ISSUED   TO    THE    BRITISH    NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    FORCES    SINCE    1588. 
A  Manual  for  Collectors.      By  P.  Hastixjs  Irwin.     Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  R«»iHe.! 
and  Enlarged,  bringiDK  the  subject  up  to  1910.     in  cloth  gilt,  price  IS/-,  by  pott  15  5. 


Postage   Stamps  and  their  Collection. 

A    Practical    Handbook    for   Collectors   of   Postal   Stamps,    Envelopes,  and    Cards. 

By  Oliver   Firth,  Meinl)er  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  Ix)ndon,  l^eeiln,  and   Bradford. 

Profu.sely  Illustrated.     In  cloth  ffilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

In '  connection  with  this  book  we  hare  arranged  to  supply  GauRex  for  Mea.suring 
Perforations.  These  Stamp  Gauges  are  made  in  brass,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket.     Price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

The  History  of  the  Early  Postmarks  of  the  British  Isles. 

From  their  Introduction  down  to  1840,  with  Special  Remarks  on  and  Reference  to  the 

Sections  of  the  Postal  Service  to  w^hich  they  particularly  applied. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  Official  Records  by  John  O.  Hkndy,  Curator  of  the  Record  Boom, 
General  Post  Office.     Illustrated.     In  cloth,  price  3  6,  by  post  3/9. 


EPITAPHIA. 

Being  a  Collection  ol  1300  Epitaphs,  Grave  and  Gay,  Historical  and  Curious;  annotated 
with  Biographical  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  Church  Folk-lore.  The  whole  forming  a  hand- 
some and  most  interesting  volume. 

By  Kr>kst  R.  Si  fkmmj,  Author  of  "English  Church  Bras-ses"  (see  page  1),  4c. 

Demy  8co,  in  cloth  yilt,  price  7/b,  by  pott  7/10. 

See   alMo    hookn   mentioned   under   *' ART"   on   page    /. 


Dog-Keeping. 


BREAKING    AND    TRAINING    DOGS. 

BEING    CONCISE    DIRECTIONS    FOR    THE    PROPER    EDUCATION    OF    DOGS. 
BOTH     FOR    THE    FIELD    AND    FOR    COMPANIONS. 
By   "  Pathki.vdkr"   and    Hh;h  Daij^iel. 
Third    Fklition,    ReviHed    and    Enlarged    by    J.    Maxtke   (Author   of    "The    Greyhound. 
"Britinh  Terriers,"    Ac).      Completely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/5,  by  pott  6/10. 


BRITISH    DOGS. 

THEIR    POINTS.    SELECTION,    AND    SHOW    PREPARATION.     Third  Edition 
ly   W.   I).   Drl'RV,  aH«i(tted  by  eminent  Speciali.sts.     Beautifully  Illustrated  with  full-page  and 
other  engravings  of  tvpical  dogs.     Thi.s  is  the  fullest  work' on  the  rariou.s  breeds  kept  in 
Britain.     In  one  voL,  demy  800,  cMh  gilt,  price  12/6,  by  pott  13/-. 


PRACTICAL    KENNEL    MANAGEMENT. 

A    COMPLETE    TREATISE    ON    THE    PROPER    MANAGEMENT  OK   DOGS    FOR 
THE    SHOW    BENCH.    THE    FIELD,    OR    AS    COMPANIONS;  with   a  Chapter  on 

Diseases     their  Causes  and  Treatment.      A  Companion   Vnlvmr  to  "  BRITISH  I)o<JS." 

Bv  W.  I).  Drury,  juwinUd  by  well  known  StH?ri.illMU. 

lUtutmted.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  pott  11/-. 

Diseases  of  Dogs. 

Their  Causes,   Symptoms,  and  Treatment:    Modes   of   Administering    Medicines; 

Treatment  in   cases   of  Poisoning,  &c.      For  t.ie    use  of  Amateurs. 

ny  HioH  Daijeiri.     Fourth  Edition.     Entirely  Rewritten  and  brought  up  to  datebjr  AUCX.  r 

PlK.«*sK,  M.R.C.  V.S.     In  paper,  price  1  -.  by  pott  1  2  ;  t«  doth  gilt,  price  21;  by  port  i/l. 


Popular   Dotf-Keeplnf.    Beinn  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Manofe 

ot  all  Kinds  of  |).>kh  for  Companions  and  PeU.    Third  Edition.    By  J.  MaxTKB.    lUoairaled 


ment  and  Traininx 

01  all  Kinds  of  DoKH  for  Companl  ""  ~ -     .    .- 

In  pai>er,  pricr  1,-.  hy  ]>n$t  12. 


All  Books  are  Nett. 


Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


VOG'KEEPING  Coonthmfld). 

British    Terriers : 

THEIR  BREEDING,  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAINING  FOR  SHOW  OR  WORK. 
By  J.  Maxtee,  Author  of  "Popular  Dojf-Keeping,"  d-c.  Thoroughly  Illustrated.  Jn  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/-,  by poxt,  3/3.     Also  in  two  parts,  as  follow: 

English  and  Itfelsh  Terriers.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Various  Breeds,  their  Uses,  their 
Points,  and  Show  Preparation.  Being  Part  I.  of  *'  British  Terriers."  Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Scotch  and  Irish  Terriers.  Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management;  with  Special 
Sections  on  Housing,  Training,  and  the  Minor  Diseases  of  Terriers  in  general.  Being  Part  II. 
of  "British  Terriers."    Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The  Fox-Terrier.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for  Exhibition. 
By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  J.  Maxtee 
(Author  of  "Popular  Dog-Keeping").    Fully  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The  Collie.  As  a  Show  Dog,  Companion,  and  Worker.  By  Hugh  Dat^iel.  Revised  by 
J.  Maxtee,  Author  of  "Popular  Dog-Keeping,"  &c.,  «fec.  Third  Edition.  Illustmted. 
Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The  Greyhound:  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Training,  and  Running.  By 
Hugh  Dalziel.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  J.  Maxtee,  assisted 
l)y  Theodore  Beaumont  Rixon.    Illustrated.    Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The  Whippet,  or  Race-Dog:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  Train,  Race,  and  Exhibit  the 
Whippet,  the  Management  of  Race  Meetings,  and  Original  Plans  of  Courses.  By  Freeman 
Lloyd.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


First  Aid  to  Dogs,  and  Kennel  Emergencies ;  with  Valuable  Chapters  on  the 
Mother  and  Puppies,  &c.  By  Surgeon  W.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  M.D.,  &c.  Illustrated. 
Jn  cloth,  price  1/6,  by  post  1/9. 


Farming. 


THE    BOOK    OF    THE    GOAT. 

CONTAINING  FULL  PARTICULARS   OF    THE   VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF   GOATS, 
AND    THEIR    PROFITABLE    MANAGEMENT, 
By  H.  S.    Holmes  Pegler  (Hon.  Secretary  of  British  Goat  Society). 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Well  Illustrated. 
Jn  doth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4. 


Goat-Keeping   for  Amateurs.    Being  the  Practical   Management  of  Goats  for  Milking 

Purposes  ;  with  a  chapter  on  Diseases.    Illustrated.    J7i  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Modern  Dairy  Farming. 

Practical    Handbook    on   the    Management    of   the    Milch    Cow    and    the    Profitable 

Utilisation  of  Milk,  for  Students,  Tenant  Farmers,  and  Amateurs. 
By  H.  L.  Puxlev.    Illustrated.    Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  i/b,  by  post  5/10. 


BOOK    OF    THE   PIG. 

THE  SELECTION,  BREEDING,  FEEDING,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PIG; 

The  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  the  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams.  Bacon,  and  other 

Pork  Foods ;   and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork  Farming. 

By  Professor  James  Long. 

Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  b/b,  by  post  6/10. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 


Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  London. 


FARMING*  iamtinuedX 

Profitable   Pig-Breeding. 

The  Successful  Breeding,  Rearing,  Fattening,  and  Management  of  Pigs  for  the  Market 
The  Curing  of  Hams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Allen.    In  doth  gilt,  price  lib,  by  post  3/10. 


Practical    Pi^-Keeping.   A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  Personal  Experience  in  Breeding. 

Keedinj:,   aii«l   F.ittt^ninR ;  also  in  Buyinp  and  Selling    Pigs  at  Market  Prices.    By  B.  D. 
(JaRkatt.     .Second  Edition.    Inpaptr,  pricel/-,  bij  post  li2. 


Horse  Buying  and  Management.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Guidance  of  Amateurs 
in  I'.iiyiun  a  Hor^e,  with  Instructions  as  to  its  after-nianagewenl.  By  He.nrv  E.  Fawcus. 
Illustrated.     Jn  pai,er,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1;2. 


The  Practical  Horse- Keeper. 

By  GEORGE  Flemlno,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  late  principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
British  Army,  and  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Illustrated 
w  ilh  full-page  Plates.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 


Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  for 
the  guiiiance  of  tho.se  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal  use.  By  Fox  Rl'SSELL.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2  ;  cloth  gilt,  price  2/-,  by  pott  2/3. 


Diseases  of  Horses: 

Their  Causes,   Symptoms,  and  Treatment.     For  the  use  of  Amateurs. 
By  Ul'UH  I3ALZIEL.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2  ;  cloth  gilt,  price  2/-,  by  post  2,2. 

POULTRY    FOR    PRIZES   AND   PROFIT. 

A  COMPLETE   AND   PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO   THE   BREEDING  AND   MANAGE- 
MENT OF  DOMESTIC  FOWLS  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 
By  Professor  James  Lo.no. 
New  Fxlition,  Revined  and  Enlarged  by  W.  M.  Elkinmjton.    Magnificently  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  pott  6/4.    Al-so  in  Divisions  as  follow  : 

Poultry   for  Prizes. 

A  Standard  Work  as  to  the  Points  of  the  various  Breeds  and  the  Management  of 
Exhibition  Poultry.     Profusely  Illustrated.     lit  cloth  yiU,  jtrice  3/-,  by  pott  il\. 

Poultry   for    Profit. 

The  Practical  Management  of  Utility  Poultry,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 
various  Breeds.      Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  3/-,  by  post  3/3. 


Popular  Poultry-Keeping.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding  and  Keeping 
Poultry  for  F^ggH  or  for  the  Table.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Additional  Matter  ana  IllustnitionH. 
By  W.  M.  Klkipkjton.     Jn  jMper,  jtrice  1/-,  by  jfott  1,2. 


Incubators  and  their  Management.  The  very  book  for  the  Amateur  who  runs,  or  pro 
poses  to  run,  an  Incubator.  By  J.  il.  .siTCLiFFE.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


How  to  Keep  Liaying  Hens,  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large  or  Small  Nunbers,  In  Absolute 
<  onHnt'nunt,  with  Perfect  Success.    By  Major  (J.  F.  .MoiUNT.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  fry  post  7d 


poultry  and  Egg  Raising  at  Homo.  A  Practical  Work  showing  how  Kggs  and  Poultry 
n)iiy  be  protluce*!  for  Home  ConsumptioQ  with  little  sxpsnditurs  uf  time  or  moaey.  By 
W.  M.  Elkinoto?).    Illustrated,    in  jwpsr,  jpriet  !/•,  frypotf  1/2, 

AN  Book*  mre  Nett. 


Published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


FARMING   C^ontimied). 

Profitable  Poultry-Farming.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give  the  Beat 
Results,  and  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  By  J.  H.  Sitclikfe.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Book  of  Bee-Keeping.  A  very  Practical  and  Complete  Manual  on  the  Proper  Manage- 
ment of  Bees,  especially  written  for  Beginners  and  Amateurs  who  have  but  a  few  Hives. 
By  W.  B.  Webster,  First-class  Expert,  B.B.K.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fully  Illustrated.  Jn 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2 ;  in  cloth,  1/6,  by  post  1/8. 


Bees  and  Bee-Keeping. 

Scientific  and  Practical. 

By  F.  R.  Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  F.R.  M.S.,  Lecturer  on  Apicultureat  South  Kensington.  In  two  ?v,s 
Vol.  I.,  Scientific.    A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hive 

Bee.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Vol.  II.,  Practical  Management  of  Bees.    An  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  Advanced  Bee 

Culture.  [Out  of  Print. 


Gardening. 


DICTIONARY     OF     GARDENING. 

A    PRACTICAL     ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA     OF     HORTICULTURE,     FOR     AMATEURS 
AND     PROFESSIONALS.     Illustrated  with  3150  Engravings. 

Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof. 
Trail.  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W,  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other  Specialists. 
In  5  vols.,  large  post  i\to.    Cloth  gilt,  price  £4,  carriage  paid  £4/1/6. 


Open- Air   Gardening: 

The  Culture  of   Hardy   Flowers,   Fruit    and  Vegetables. 

Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury,  F.E.S.     Beautifully  Illustrated.    In  demy  Bvo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6/ - 
by  post  6/5. 


Alpine    Plants. 

A  Practical   Manual  for  their  Culture. 

By  W.  A.  Clark,  F.R.H.S.    With  a  Supplementary  Essay  on  the  Sm  ill  Rock  Garden.    Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  imst  3  9. 


Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

An  Illustrated    Practical    Handbook  on   the  Growing   of  Fruits    in    the  Open   Air,  with 
Directions  for  dealing  with   Insect  Pests  and  Fungoid   Diseases. 

By  S.  T.  Wright.      Cheap  (Third)  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  W.  D.  Drury.  F.R.H.S., 
F.E.S.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Grape-Growing  for  Amateurs.     A  Thoroughly  Practical  Book  on  Successful  Vine  Culture. 
By  E.  MOLYNEUX.    Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers. 

Descriptions,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants. 

By  J.  Wood.     Profusely  Illustrated.     In  cloth  srilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 


Home  Gardening.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  containing  Instructions  for  the  Laying  Out, 
Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  Small  Gardens— Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable. 
By  W.  D.  DRURY,  F.R.H.S.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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GARDENING    {rontinned). 

Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs. 

The  Best  Greenhouses  and  Frames  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them.  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tions of  the  most  suitable  Plants,  with  General  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 
necessary  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  Amateur. 

By  W.  J.  May.    Third  Kdition,  Kerised  and  Knlarged.     Magnificentlj  Illustrated.     In  cloth 

gilt,  prift  5  -,  by  pott  5/4. 

THE    BOOK    OF    CHOICE    FERNS. 

FOR     THE     GARDEN,    CONSERVATORY,     AND     STOVE.     Describing  the  best  and 
most  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellac,  and  giving  explicit  directions  for  their  Cultivation, 

the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the  arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c. 

By  Grorue  Sch.neider.     With  87  Coloured  and  other  Plates  and  396  En^^ravings  of  conKiderahle 

Artistic  Beauty.     In  3  vols.,  largt  post  4^>,  cloth  gilt,  price  £i/ZI;  carriage  paid  £3/5/-. 


Choice   Ferns  for  Amateurs. 

Their  Culture  and   Management  in  the  Open  and    Under   Glass.      Abridged  from   "The 

Book  of  Choice  Ferns." 
By  Geo.  Schneider.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  pott  3/9. 


ORCHIDS : 

THEIR    CULTURE    AND    MANAGEMENT. 
By  W.  Watson,  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,   Kew. 

Third  E<Ution.  thorouehly  Revi.sed  and  Knlarged,  with  a  List  of  Hybrids  and  their  R©c<>rde«l 
Parentage,  and  Uetailetl  Cultural  Directions,  by  Henrv  J.  Chapman,  one  of  the  tlnest 
erowera  and  judges  in  the  kingdom  (member  of  the  Orchid  and  Scientific  CommitteeH  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society).  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  180  Engravings  and  20  Coloured 
Plate.H.     In  demy  Bvo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  price  25,'-,  by  pott  25/6. 


Cactus  Culture   for  Amateurs. 

Being  Descriptions   of   the    various    Cactuses    grown    in    this   country ;    with    Full    and 
Practical    Instructions    for   their    Successful    Cultivation. 
By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew. 
Second  Kdition.     Prof  u.sely  Illustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  Si-,  by  pott  5/^. 


Begonia  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  Directions  for  the 
Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  under  GlaAS  and  in  the  Open  Air.  By  B.  C. 
RAVENSCRtJhT.    Third  F.dition,  Revised  and  FLnlarged.      With  New  Illustrations.     In  jHtper, 

price  1/-,  by  pott  1  2.  


Popular  Bulb  Culture.  A  Practical  and  Ilnndy  Guide  to  the  Successful  CnltiTatinn  of 
Bulbous  Plants,  both  in  the  Oi)en  and  under  Cilass.  By  W.  D.  Drury.  Third  Kdition. 
Thoroughly  Revisod  and  Knlarged.    Fully  Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  jnttt  1/2. 


Roses   for  Amateurs. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  the  best  Roses. 
By  the   Rev.    J.    Honywood  D'Omhrain,   late  Hon.    Sec.    Nat.    Rose  Soc.     Third    Kdition. 
thoroughly  Revised  and  much   Knlarged,  with  a  Chapter  on  Insects  and  Fungi  injurious  to 
RoMeti,  by  W.  I).  DRt'RY.  F.  K.S.     Fully  and  well  lllustruteiL     In  paper,  priet  IJ-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Carnation   Culture  for  Amateurs.    The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  all 

in  the  Open  Ciround  and  in  Pots.     By  B.  C.  Kavenscrokt.     Fourth  Kdition.     Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 

Chryaanthemum  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  I)irt<ctions  f - 
iTie  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemuiu  for  Kxhibition  and  the  Market.  By  B.  « 
KAVKNscRUF-r.    Third  Kdition.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  l/-,^  pott  1/2. 


Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.    A  Practical  and  very  Complete  Maanal  oo  th«  lubjecF 
I'.y  n  (  .  UAVKNsrkorr     TInrd  K<llti(>n.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  prietll;  by  pott  1/8. 


[ushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  SucceMful  Growth  In  House* 
Shells,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves,  an<l  Gut  of  Doors,  including  Pasture  Lands.     By  W.  J 
Mat.    Second  Kdition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with  New  Illustrations.    In  fper,  fjfric*  1 
by  pott  l/Z. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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Handicrafts. 

Wood"  Working, 


Fretwork  and  Marquetry. 

A  Practical   Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Fret-cutting  and  Marquetry   Work. 
By  D.  Dennino.     IVofusely  Illustrated.     Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  fc;/  post  2/9. 


Cabinet  Making  for  Amateurs. 

Being   Clear    Directions    How   to   Construct    many    Useful   Articles,   such   as    Brackets, 

Sideboards,  Tables,  Cupboards,  and  other  Furniture. 

Edited  by  John  P.  Arkwright.    Illustrated.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 


Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs. 

Full  instructions  for  producing  all  the  different  varieties  of  Carving. 
Second  Edition.    Edited  by  D.  Dennino.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  I /-,  by  post  l/Z 


Chip-Carving  as  a  Recreation.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing  a  Full  and 
clear  Description  of  the  Manipulation  and  Use  of  the  Tools,  with  a  Chapter  on  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Designs.  By  W.  Jackson  Smith.  Profusely  Illustrated 
with  Specially  Prepared  Illustrations,  showing  how  the  Tools  shonld  be  Used,  and  the 
way  to  Prepare  Designs.    Second  Edition.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Poker  "Work,  A  Guide  to,  including  Coloured  Poker  Work  and  Belief  Burning.  A  Practical 
Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing  a  full  Description  of  the  necessary  Tools,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Use.  By  W.  D.  Thompson.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
well  Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Polishes  and  Stains  for  ISToods.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Polishing  Woodwork,  with 
Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  Making  the  Stains,  Polishes,  &c.,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.    By  David  Denning.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Marqueterie  IHTood-Staining  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  to  Marqueterie 
Wood-Staining  and  Kindred  Arts.  By  Eliza.  Turck.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price 
V;  by  post  1/2.  

Model  Yachts  and  Boats. 

Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.       Illustrated  with  ii8  Designs  and  Working 

Diagrams. 
By  J.  DU  V.  Grosvenor.    Cheap  Edition.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 


Metal-  Working, 


Simple  Forge  IVork  for  Amateurs  and  Others.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Beginners 
in  the  Blacksmith's  Art.    By  H.  J.  S.  Cassal.    lUusirated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Chucks  and  Chucking.  Being  an  Account  of  Chucks  New  and  Old,  and  of  How  to  U.se 
Them,  with  a  Description  of  Various  Methods  of  Mounting  Work  in  the  Lathe.  By 
H.  J.  S.  Cassal.     Profusely  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Repoussd  IHrork  for  Amateurs.    Being  the  art  of  Ornamenting  Thin  Metal  with  Raised 
Figures.    By  L.  L.  Haslope.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  l/-,  by  post  1/2. 


IVorking  in  Sheet  Metal.  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and  Mending  Small 
Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  By  the  Rev.  J.  LUKlN,  B.A.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 


Bent  Iron  "Work.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  the  Art  and 
Craft  of  Making  and  Omamentine  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  MedisBval 
and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work.  By  F.  J.  Erskine.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

All  Books  are  Nett, 
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HANDICRAFTS  (continued). 

Various. 

Workshop  Makeshifts. 

Being  a  Collection  of  Practical  Hints  and  Suggestions,  including  Directions  for  the  Home 
Manufacture  of  Tools  from   odd    pieces    of  Metal  ;    for  the  use   of  Amateur   Workers  in 

Wood  and  Metal. 
By  H.  J.  S.  Cassal.     Fully  Illustrated.     J  a  cloth  gilt,  prxc<  2/6,  by  pott  ZS. 


Gla«s  and  Cements.    A  Practical  Book  on  Making  and  Usintr  Glues,  Cemftnta.  and  Fillings, 
Invaluable  in  every  Workshop.    By  H.  J.  S.  Cassal,  Author  of  "Chucks  and  Chucking,"  d < 
Illustrated.     Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pout  1/2. 


Bookbinding  for  Amateurs. 

\  of  the    various   Tools   and    Appliances  Req 
Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use. 
Ky  W.  J.  K.  Crane.    Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  pott  Z/9. 


Being  Descriptions  of  the    various   Tools   and    Appliances  Required,  and  Minute 
Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use. 


Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.     Being  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Making  of 

various  kin<is  of   Frames  for   Paintings,  Drawings,   Photographs,  and   Engravings.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  LlKiN.     Illustrated.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Cane  Basket  IVork.  A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy  Baskets.    By  Ankib 

FiKTil.    Series  I.  and  II.     Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  yb,  by  pott  l/S  each. 


Window  Ticket  IVriting.  Containing  full  Instructions  on  the  Method  of  Mixing  and 
Csing  the  Various  Inks.  Ac,  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as  applied  to  Ticket  Writing, 
together  with  Lessons  on  Gla5s  Writing,  Japanning  on  Tin,  &c.  Especially  written  for  the  use 
of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants.    By  Wm.  C.  Scott.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Cleaning  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  Engravings,  Ac.    A  Practical  Book  on  their 

Cleaning.  Mounting,  and  Repairing.     Hy  >1alrke  J.  Glnm.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Adjusting  and  Repairing  Violins,  'Cellos,  ftc.  A  Practical  Handbook  that  should  he 
in  the  hands  of  all  Players.     By  A.  Hroadley.      Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 

Home. 

Cookery. 
THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL 
COOKERY. 

A     COMPLETE     DICTIONARY     OF     ALL    PERTAINING     TO     THE 
ART     OF     COOKERY     AND     TABLE     SERVICE. 

Kilited  by  TiiKO.  Francis  ({arrktt,  assisted  hy  eminent  Chefs  de  (^lisine  and  ConfecUonenk 
Profusely  Illustmted  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Kngnivings  by  UaROLD  FORKIfts. 
(Jko.  CRi  iksmank,  W.  Minn  Andrew,  and  others. 

In  demy  ^to,  half  morocco,  cuthion  edget,  4  volt.,  £3,13,6,  carriagt  paid  £3/15/-.     In  d«th 
rithtr  in  2  or  4  voU.,  price  £3,  carriage  paid  £3,1/6. 


Cold  Meat  Cookery.    A  llandv  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  ami  much  appreciated 

from  Cold  .Mi'.u.     By  .Mr.s,  J.  K.  Davidso.n.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


American  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.    By  AN  American  Ladt.   In  paper,  priet  1/- 

'"/  f^t  1/2  

English  and  Foreign  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.    By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Datidson 

In  paprr.  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2.  

Egg  Dainties.    How  to  Cook  E#(gR  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Differs* (    Wav.    KngUsh  anti 
Foreign.    By  Mr.^  H.  C.  Davidson.    In  paper,  price  If-,  by  poet  1,2. 

All  Books  are  Sett. 
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Natural  History. 

BRITISH     DRAGONFLIES. 

BEING  AN    EXHAUSTIVE    TREATISE    ON    OUR    NATIVE    ODONATA;    THEIR 

COLLECTION,   CLASSIFICATION,   AND    PRESERVATION. 
By    W.    J.    Lucas,   B.A.       Very  fully    Illustrated    with   27    Plates,    Illustrating    39    Species, 

Exquisitely  printed  in  Colour,  and  Numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.     In  cloth  gilt, 

price  10/6,  by  post  lOAl.  

BRITISH     LIZARDS. 

THE    STANDARD   WORK     ON     THE    SUBJECT, 
Dealing   with  the  Life-History  and  Distribution  of  the  Lizards  of  the  British  Isles. 
By  Gerald  R.  JiEuaiTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Copiously  Illustrated  by  Drawings  and  Photographs 
from  Life,  many  by  Douglas  English  and  the  Author.     In  cloth,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/5. 


THE   VIVARIUM. 

Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting  Snakes,  Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and 
How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in  Confinement. 
By  Rev.  G.  C,  Bateman.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 


Freshwater  Aquaria. 

Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  Stocking,  and  Management. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.     Fully  Illustrated.     In  doth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 


Practical  Taxidermy. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural 
History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.    \Vith  Examples  and  Working  Diagrams. 
By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  Leicester  Museum.      Second  Edition.     In  cloth 
gilt,  price  7/b,  by  post  7/10.  

BIRDS'  EGGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  British  Birds'  Eggs,  with  Hints  respecting 
the  Preparation  of  Specimens  for  the  Cabinet. 
Collated  and  compiled  by  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  from  his  larger 

work,  "  British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs." 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  24  full-page  plates  in  colour. 
In  demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post  10/11. 


The  Book  of  British  Butterflies. 

A  Practical    Manual   for  Collectors  and    Naturalists. 
Splendidly    Illustrated    throughout    with    very    accurate    Engravings    of    the    Caterpillars, 
Cnrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and  under  sides,  from    drawings   by  the   Author  or 

direct  from  Nature. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2,9. 


Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting.  Being  Practical  Hints  as  to  Outfit,  most  profitable 
Hunting  Ground.s,  and  Best  Methods  of  Capture  and  Setting,  with  brief  descriptions  of  many 
species.  Second  Edition,  revised,  re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-, 
try  post  1/2.  

Book  of  British   Hawk  Moths. 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all  Lepidopterists.     Copiously  Illustrated  in  Black  and 
^Vhite  from  the  Author's  own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  Ijb,  by  post  3/9. 


Para  Rubber  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Notes  and  Figures  in  connection  with  the  Cultivation  of  Para  Rubber(Hevea  Brasiliensis). 
By  VV.  F.  C.  AsiMONT.     In  doth,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/8. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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Pet-Keeping. 

Birds. 


BEAUTIFUL     FOREIGN    FINCHES, 

AND     THEIR     TREATMENT     IN     CAPTIVITY. 
By  A.  G.  BtTLKR,  Ph.D.     Kdited  by  A.  H.  Mathkw.     Illustrated  from  Life  by  F.  W.  Frohawi 
with  60  full-pjige  plates,  beautifully  reproduced  in  colour. 
In  Imp.  8ro,  cloth  gilt,  price  25/-,  by  pott  25;6. 


Canary   Book. 

The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of  Canaries  and  Canary  Mules, 
and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this   Fancy. 
By  RoBKRT  I-..   Wallace.     Third  Edition.       With  Coloured    Froiitii»pieie.     2n  cloth  gilt, 
price  5.-,  by  pott  5  4.  

General   Management   of   Canaries. 

Cages    and    Cage-making,    Breeding,     Managing,    Mule     Breeding,    Diseases    and    their 
Treatment,    Moulting,    Pests,  &c. 
Ulustrated.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  pott  2/9. 


Exhibition   Canaries. 

Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different  Varieties,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds 
for  Exhibition,  Formation  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions. 
Illustrated.    Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  pott  2,S. 


Canary -Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Book  for  the  Average  Canary- Keeper.  Plain  and 
Practical  Directions  for  the  Successful  Management  and  fireetlin);  of  Canaties  as  Pets  rather 
than  for  Exhibition.  By  Dh.  W.  T.  Uuee.nb,  F.Z.i;5.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  priet  1/-, 
by  post  1/2.  


British  Birds  for  Cages  and  Aviaries. 

30ok  relating  to  all  British  Birds  which  may 
Illustrated. 
Hy  Dr.  W.  T.  Qree.nr.     Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  pott  3/10. 


A  Handbook  relating  to  all  British  Birds  which  may  be  kept  in  Confinement. 

Illustrated. 


Favourite  Foreign  Birds  for  Cages  and   Aviaries. 

How  to  Keep  them  in  Health. 
By  W.  T.  Grbenr,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.dc.    Second  Edition.    Fully  IlIuKtrated,    Jn  elotkgilt, 
price  2ib,  by  pott  2j^.  

Notes  on  Cage  Birds. 

Second  Series.     Being  Practical  Hints  on  the   Management  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage 
Birds,   Hybrids,  and  Canaries. 
By  various  Fanciers.      FUllted  by  DR.  W.  T.  UKKENE.      In  cloth  gUi,  priet  6/-,  by  po&l  t/b. 


Diseases  of  Catfe  Birds:  Their  CauHeM,  SyniptomH,  and  Treatment.    A  handbook  (or  sirsry- 

one  who  kcipH  ii  binl.     Hy  DR.  W.  T.  (JREKMi,  F.Z.S.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 


Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur  Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
By  J.  C.  Lykll.    UluMtrated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/-,  by  pott  i^i ;  in  paper,  price  1/-,  by  poet  1/2. 


Popular  Parrakeets:  Hoir  to  Keep  and  Brswl  Them.  By  W.  T.  Grkenk.  M.D  .  M.A.,F.Z.S.. 
dc    With  b  Full-pa«e  Plates.    In  paptr,  pric$  1/-,  by  pott  l/^ 


The  Orey    Parrot,  and   How   to  TrMt  it.    By   W.  T.  ORSRRB,  M.D..  M.A..  F.Z.8..  Ac 

.•second  Kdiiion.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  pott  1/2. 
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Rabbits,    6^c. 

The  Management  of  Rabbits.  Including  Hutches,  Breeding,  Feeding,  Diseases  ami 
their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Revised  by  Meredith  FrjLOD.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1,2. 


Exhibition    Rabbits.    Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits,  their  Points 
of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The  Guinea  Pig,  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.  Its  Varieties  and  its  Management.  By 
C.  Cumberland,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  In  cloth  gilt,  with 
coloured  frontispiece,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 


Fancy  Mice:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Fourth  Edition,  with  additional 
matter  and  Illustrations.  In  coloured  wrapper  representing  different  varieties,  price  1/-, 
by  post  1/2.  

Domestic  and  Fancy  Cats.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Varieties,  Breeding,  Management, 
and  Diseases.  By  John  Jennings.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated. 
In  paver,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  

Pet  Monlieys,  and  How  to  Manage  Them.  By  Arthur  Patterson.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition,  Revised.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

See    also    under    *<  DOG-KEEPIXG  "    and    "  NATURAIj    HISTORY.*' 

Sporting. 

Angling, 

Book    of    the    All-Round    Angler. 

A    Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Angling  in  both  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 
By  John  Bickerdyke.      With   over  220  Engravings.      In  cloth  gilt,   price  5/6,  by  post   5/10. 
Also  in  Four  Divisions  as  follow  :— 

Angling  for  Coarse  Fish.  Bottom  Fishing,  according  to  the  Methods  in  use  on  the 
Thames,  Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  pnce 
II;  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  Pilie.  The  most  approved  Methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike  or  Jack.  Second 
Edition.    Profusely  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  Game  Fish.  The  Various  Methods  of  Fishing  for  Salmon ;  Moorland,  Chalk- 
stream,  and  Thames  Trout;  Grayling  and  Char.  Third  Edition.  Well  Illustrated.  7/1 
paper,  price  1/6,  by  post  1/9. 

Angling  in  Salt  lATater.  Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  from  the  Shore,  Piers, 
Jetties,  Rocks,  and  from  Boats ;  together  with  Some  Account  of  Hand-lining.  Second 
Edition.     Over  50  Engravings.     In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


The    Modern    Angler. 

A  Practical   Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling,  both  Fresh  Water  and  Sea. 
By  "Otter."     Well  Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    In  cloth  gilt,  pnce  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 


Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fishing  from  Shore,  Rocks,  or  Piers, 
with  a  Directory  of  Fishing  Stations  on  the  English  and  Welsh  Coasts.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Charts  showing  the  best  spots  for  the  various  kinds  of  fish,  position  of  rocks,  &r. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  copiously  Illustrated.  By  Frank  Hudson.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Practical   Sea-Fishing. 

A  Comprehensive  Handbook  for  all  Sea  Anglers,  on  the  Best  Tackle,  and  most  Successful 
Methods  of  Sea  Angling  on  our  Coasts. 
By  P.  L.  Haslope.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3, 6,  by  post  3/9. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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SPORTING    {coiUinurd). 

Sailing,    &c. 


SAILING    TOURS. 


THE  YACHTSMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  CRUISING  WATERS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  ADJACENT  COASTS. 

^Vith  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  and  Roadstead  on  the  Course.     With  numerous 
Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep  Water,    Shoals,  and   Sands    exposed   at    Low 

Water,  %vith  soundings. 

By  Fka.nk  Cowper,  M.A.     In  Crown  8ro,  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  I.     The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  SuffolJe,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough.     Six 

Charts.     Price  5/-,  by  post  5/3. 

Vol.    II.      The    South  Const,  from    the    Nore  to  the  Scilly  Isles.    Third  Edition. 
Re-written  and  Revised  throughout.    Twenty-four  Charts.      Price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Vol.    III.      The    Coast   of  Brittany,    from   L'Abervrach    to   St.  Nazaire,   and    an 
Account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  7/6,  by  poiit  IflO. 

Vol.  I V.     The  West  Coast,  from  I.And'a  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  including  the  East 
Coast  of  Ireland.    Thirty  Charts.    Price  10/6,  by  pout  lOAO. 

f'ol.   v.      The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.K.  of  England  down  to  Aldborough. 
Forty  Charts.    Price  10, 6.  by  pout  10 10. 


A   Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms. 

For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Voyagers,  and  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  big  or  little  ships. 
By  A.   Ansted.      Fully  Illustrated.      In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 


Practical   Boat   Building  and   Sailing. 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing 
Boats,  &c.  Particulars  of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs, 
and  Instructions  for  their  Pioper  Handling.    Fully  Illustrated  w^ith  Designs  and  Working 

Diagrams. 
By    Adrian  Neison,  C.K.,  Dixo.n  Kemp.  A.I.N.A.,  and  G.  Christopher  Davies.    In  ons 
vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  lit,  by  post  7/10.    Also  in  .separate  vols,  as  follow  :— 

Practical   Boat   Building  for  Amateurs. 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts.  Skiffs,  Canoes.  Sailing 
Boats,  &c.      Fully  Illustrated  with  Working  Diagrams. 
By  Adrian  Neison,  C.K.     Second  Kdition.  Revise«l  and  Enlarged  by  DixoN  Kemp,  Author  of 
"A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailinp,"  Ac.     In  cloth  (jilt,  price  26,  by  pott  2,%. 

Practical   Boat   Sailing  for   Amateurs. 

Containing  Particulars   of  the    most    Suitable    Sailing    Boats  and  Yachta  for  Amateurs 
and  Instructions    for   their  Proper  Handling.  &c. 
By  G.  CiiRi.sToptiKR  Davies.    IlluHtrated  with  nuroetous  Diagrams,  and  with  8«Y«ral  New 
Plans  of  Yachts.      In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  pott  5/4. 


Shooting,   6f*c, 

PRACTICAL     GAME      PRESERVING. 

Containing  the  fullest    Directions  for   Rearing  and    Preserving  both    Winged  and  Urouna 
Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin;  with  other  mformation  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver. 

By  W.  C'AKNKcilK.       Illustratf«i    by    F.  W.    FuolUWK,  M.    F.   L\l)uN.   and  other*.      Third 

Edition.    In  doth  gilt,  price  7,6,  by  post  7/U. 


Practical  Tmr-  i ng  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trspping  for  Vermin,  with  a  Chapter 

..n   (;«-iu>ml    I  •[  Snaring  Birds,  and  Catrl.iiiK   Hau.  Cat*.  Otlen*.  Ac.     By  W. 

(  Alt.NKiilK      I  I  ,   R«viN«d  und  Knlarg**!-    lllu>tl  ttid      /n  iiinxr.  i/M.v    1     .    Ill/   tumt  1  A 


Ferrets  and  Ferreting.   (  <>m;titiiii(r  Instructions  for  the  |{ree<ling,  .Mnnagmc.  Iruinmi:.  i 
Working  ..f  Ferret-*.      Fourth  Kdition.      Rerised  and  Knlarged.      lUustrated.      In  poj 

fries  1/-.  by  jHjst  1,2. 

All  Books  an  Nett. 
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Practical  Wildfowling. 

A  very    Complete  and   Essentially   Practical  Guide  to    the  Art    of  the   Fowler.      With 

Descriptions   of   the    various  Birds    usually   met  with. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  By  W.  T.    Fallon.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  pout  6/4. 


The  Complete  Air-Gunner.  A  Sound  Practical  Book  on  Home  Culture  in  Rifle  .Shooting 
])y  means  of  the  Air-Gun.  By  R.  B.  Townshend,  Member  of  the  "Legion  of  Frontiersmen." 
Illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  16  Plates.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Various, 


Lessons  in  LiBlmuji  Tennis.  A  Nev^  Method  of  Study  and  Practice  for  acquiring  a  Good 
and  Sound  Style  of  Play.  With  Exercise-s.  By  EUSTACE  H.  Miles.  Third  and  Revised 
Edition.    Illustrated.    Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Skating  Card  Booklet.     An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Booklet  can 
be  used  on  the  Ice.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 


Swimming  for  IVomen  and  Girls.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Instruction.  By  Colin 
Hamilton.  With  Special  Chapters  upon  Costume  and  Training  by  a  Lady  Champion 
Swimmer.    Fully  Illustrated  by  Unique  and  Specially-taken  Photographs.     In  paper,  price 

1/-,  by  post  1/2.  

Boxing  at  a  Glance.  A  Practical  Handbook  showing  the  Chief  Blows,  Counters,  and 
Guards,  with  unique  Bird's-Eye-View  Illustrations.  By  J.  Murray  Wright.  Jn  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Jiu-Jitsu  and  other  Methods  of  Self-Defence.  Describing  and  Illustrating  the  Japanese 
Art  of  Jiu-Jitau,  with  a  section  specially  adapted  to  Ladies,  together  with  a  description  of  a 
number  of  Tricks  of  Self-Defence  well  within  the  capacity  of  anyone.  By  Percy  Longhurst, 
Author  of  "Wrestling  in  the  Catch-hold  and  Graeco-Roman  Styles."  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Jn  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  

Wrestling.  A  Practical  Handbook  upon  the  Catch-hold  and  Graeco-Roman  Styles  of  Wrestling. 
A  splendid  system  of  Athletic  Training.  By  Percy  Longhurst,  winner  in  the  Light-weight 
Competition,  G.G.S.,  1899;  Author  of  "Jiu-Jitsu  and  other  Methods  of  Self-Defence." 
Profusely  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Touring. 


The  Book  of  the  Caravan. 

A  Complete  Handbook  to  the  Pastime  of  Caravaning. 
By  L.  C.  R.  Cameron.    Profusely  Illustrated.    In  cloth,  foolscap  Qvo,  price  Z/b,  by  post  Z/d. 


Motorist's  and  Cyclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Shows  clearly  all  the 
Main  and  Most  of  the  Cross  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the  Chief  Towns, 
as  well  as  the  Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  this,  Routes  of  Thirty  of  the  Most 
Jnteresiinq  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  Fourth  Edition.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially 
prepared  vellum  paper,  and  is  the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  up-to-date  tourist's  map  in  the 
market.    In  cloth,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 


Welsh    Mountaineering. 

A  Complete  and   Handy  Guide  to  all  the  Best  Roads  and  By-Paths  by  which  the  Tourist 
should  Ascend  the  Welsh   Mountains. 
By  A.  W.  I>ERRY.     With  numerous  Maps.    In  cloth  gUt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 


The  British  Motor  Tourist's  A.B.C. 

o  the  Towns  am 
betically,  showing  the  principal 


A  Ready  Guide  to  the  Towns  and  Villages  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arranged  alpha- 
:ipal  Hotels,  &c.    "With  50  specially  made  maps.     Fifth  year  of 


publication. 
Jn  cloth  or  waterproof  rexine,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/3  ;  in  leather  gilt  extra,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/5. 

AH  Books  are  Nett.  ^    ■ 
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